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CANADA.” 


BY TIGER—GALT— PICKEN. 


A PLEASANTER little book never came 
out of the press—full of information 


of all kinds, full of reading, full of 


sagacity, full of humour. It is a 
voice speaking to us from the forests 
of Canada—from the centre of woods 
that have seen generation after genera- 
tion of men pass away into the ocean 
of eternity, as Niagara dashes into the 
gulf below; and pleasant does that 
voice burst upon our ears, even as the 
voice of a friend whom we thought we 
had lost for ever. We may say, with 
Solomon, “ As cold waters to a thirsty 
soul, so is good news from a far 
country.” 

In short, our Backwoodsman is he 
whom men and long-robed women call 
the Tiger,—a title by which he was 
most beloved. His own name is 
William Dunlop, or, as he chose to 
call it, Woll. Of Dunlops the best, 
extensively rivalling even the cheeses 
of that honoured appellation, he can 
trace his family to Ragmans Roll; and 
his father is the Laird of Keppoch, and 
therefore Keppoch is he called in the 
western wilds of Scotland. But leav- 
ing questions of pedigree to heralds, 
we find Dunlop a surgeon in the 
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Connaught Rangers in early life, and, 
as he mentions in this little book, 
actively engaged in the campaigns of 
1813, 1814, and 1815, against the 
Yankees, in what was then generally 
known by the name of Mr. Madison’s 
war. Forgotten, out of America, as 
the battles of that war are now-a-days, 
there was some hard partisan fighting, 
in which the doctor, laying down the 
lancet for the bayonet, and inflicting 
wounds instead of curing them, played 
no unconspicuous part. Peace being 
proclaimed, and the treaty of Ghent 
(which, as he observed, “ came upon 
them suddenly,” and, we may add, 
much to their grief,) having put an 
end to American campaigning, he 
went with his regiment to Calcutta, 
exchanging the blanket coat for the 
muslin jacket, and using brandy and 
water to keep out the intense heat 
of India with as much activity as he 
had formerly employed it to keep off 
the intense cold of Canada. Manifold 
were his occupations in the land of the 
Moguls. In addition to his medical 
and military duties—his convivial and 
charioteering occupations, he edited 
a newspaper, and contracted to clear 
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the island of Saugur, falling with equal 
fury upon Silk Buckingham and the 
tigers. After having killed some in- 
credible quantity of the latter nui- 
sances, (whence, and not from any 
resemblance to that king of cats, he 
has the name of Tiger,) the jungle fever 
subdued him, and he was obliged to 
come home on half pay, “one of the 
cankers of a calm world,” as Pierre 
expresses it. He fixed first in Edin- 
burgh, where he gave a course of 
lectures on medical jurisprudence, the 
mixture in which of fun and learning, 
of law and science, blended with rough 
jokes, and anecdotes not always of 
the most prudish nature, will make 
them long live in the memories of his 
hearers. He also wrote sketches of 
Indian life, and other papers, for Black- 
wood, under the signature of Colin 
Ballantyne, R.N., a nom de guerre 
under which, we believe, he figured in 
India during his controversies with 
Buckingham, whom he ever and anon 
delighted in cailing the cobbler. Tired, 
however, as we suppose everybody must 
be at last, of Edinburgh, he came to 
London, having for his compagnon de 
voyage the future editor of the Quar- 
terly Review. He here lived a most 
miscellaneous life, turning his hand 
to every thing. He edited, for a short 
while, the British Press, a journal 
now gone to sleep; but could not like 
the business of a morning paper, as it 
interfered too much with other occupa- 
tions of a more agreeable kind. He never 
suffered the composition of “ leaders” 
to interfere with the composition’ of 
works of a more fluent kind, and, 
accordingly, the British Press some- 
times appeared sadly shorn of its 
“Jeads.” The accession of M. de Vil- 
lele to power occurred during the time 
of the Tiger’s editorship, and we need 
hardly say it was one of the most 
important events that had happened 
since the restoration of the Bourbons. 
The news arrived in London’ at night, 
and all the other newspapers were 
next morning full of remarks on the 
event, written with the sharpest acu- 
men, the deepest knowledge, the pro- 
foundest political sagacity—in short, 
with all the magnificence of talent that 
usually adorns the best public instruct- 
ors, and at wondrous length. The 


Antigallican Doctor, being, in all pro- 
bability, more interested in the affairs 
of Jamaica than in those of France, 
dismissed the whole concern in a whiff : 
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“We perceive,” said he, “ that there 
is a change of ministry in France ;— 
we have heard of no earthquakes in 
consequence.” Not another word! 
Beyond question, it was treating the 
matter most philosophically, and, in- 
deed, as all political affairs ought to be 
treated by men of sense; but it suited 
not the views of the proprietors of the 
paper. Some impertinence was at- 
tempted, which, of course, was out of 
the question with Dunlop, and he left 
the concern. 

He then published an edition of 
Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence, an 
American work, to which he wrote 
a preface, and appended many curious 
notes ; and started a Sunday newspaper 
for the India interest, entitled the 
Telescope, the history of which would 
be a comedy of the drollest kind. It 
did not succeed badly, but at the end 
of a year he was tired of it; and hav- 
ing become connected with the joint 
stocks of those days—our history has 
now reached the famous year 1825— 
he figured in Brick, Iron, Salt, and 
other companies, as secretary or direc- 
tor. He personally superintended the 
salt works of this last-named company 
somewhere in Cheshire; but as Tiger 
is an honest fellow —a strictly honest 
fellow, in every sense of the word—it 
is perfectly unnecessary for us to add 
that he made nothing of the bubbles, 
except what salary he may have received. 
The future biographer of Dunlop will 
have to recount, that at this time he 
founded a club of a most peculiar 
description, which he called by the 
picturesque title of “The Pig and 
Whistle ;” but the time is not yet ripe 
for the history of that celebrated asso- 
ciation. We shall only record an 
anecdote for the benefit of persons 
attached to the fine arts. Edwin 
Landseer one evening offered the land- 
lord of the house to paint him a sign 
of a pig playing on a whistle, of which 
he immediately made a pencil sketch 
in his own inimitable manner ; but the 
landlord, a man of about the same 
quantum of taste as is generally pos- 
sessed by our connoisseurs in this 
country, declined the offer, alleging, 
as a reason, that “ he had no wish to 
change either his sign or his sign- 
painter.” 

Galt had, about this time, succeeded 
in organising the Canada company, 
which has since treated him with such 
signal ingratitude ; and Dunlop ac- 
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cepted office under it in the year 1826, 
with the sounding title of Warden of the 
Black Forest, and immediately started 
for Canada, where he has ever since 
remained, teaching to hew the beech 
the hand that held the glaive, and per- 
forming all the duties of his laborious 
office with vast benefit to the country 
and company. He is, at this present 
writing, one of the most pane men 
in Upper Canada, and of course uni- 
versally consulted by emigrants of all 
classes on their affairs. This brings us 
to the consideration of the little book 
before us :— 

“‘ Some authors,” he says, ‘‘ write for 
fame, some for money, some to propagate 
particular doctrines and opinions, some 
from spite, some at the instigation of 
their friends, and not a few at the insti- 
gation of the devil. I have no one of 
these excuses to plead in apology for in- 
truding myself on the public; for my 
motive, which has at least the merit of 
novelty to recommend it, is sheer lazi- 
ness. To explain this, it is necessary 
to state, that, for some years past, I have 
been receiving letters from intending 
emigrants, containing innumerable que- 
ries respecting Upper Canada ; also from 
the friends of such children of the forest 
in posse, who seasoned the unpalatable 
task of writing on other people’s business 
with the assurance so consolatory to my 
vanity, that I was, of all men in the pro- 
vince, the one they considered best quali- 
fied to give such information, &c. These 
letters, always couched in the most polite 
terms, commencing with the writer’s 
‘sincere sorrow for taking up so much 
of my valuable time,’ and ending with 
‘the most perfect reliance on my know- 
ledge and candour,’ required to be an- 
swered ; and so long as they came ‘like 
angel visits, few and far between,’ it was 
no great grievance to do so. But, after 
having written some reams in ansaver to 
them, and when every other packet 
brought one — and no later ago than last 
week I had two to answer—things began 
to look serious, and so did 1; for I found 
that, if they went on at this rate, I should 
have no ‘valuable time’ to devote to my 
own proper affairs. And therefore, it 
being now mid-winter, and seeing no 
prospect of my being able to follow my 
out-of-door avocations for some weeks, I 
set myself down, in something like a pet, 
to throw together and put in form the 
more prominent parts of the information 
I had been collecting, to the end that I 
might be enabled in future to answer my 
voluminous correspondents after the man- 
ner of the late worthy Mr. Abernethy, by 


referring them to certain pages of My 
Book.” 
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This “My Book” we have read 
from beginning to the end with infi- 
nite delight, with the exception of one 
passage, which we subjoin. He had 
been panegyrising forest life. 


“It is only since writing the above 
that I fell in with the first volume of 
Moore's Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; 
and I cannot describe the pleasure I re- 
ceived from reading his vivid, spirited, 
and accurate description of the feelings 
he experienced on first taking on him the 
life of a hunter, At an earlier period of 
life than Lord Edward had then attained, 
I made my début in the forest, and first 
assumed the blanket-coat and the rifle, 
the moccasin and the snow-shoe ; and the 
ecstatic feeling of Arab-like independence, 
and the utter contempt for the advantage 
and restrictions of civilisation which he 
describes, I then felt in its fullest power. 
And even now, when my way of life, like 
Macbeth’s, is falling ‘into the sere, the 
yellow leaf,’ and when a tropical climate, 
privation, disease, and thankless toil, are 
combining with advancing years to un- 
String a frame, the strength of which 
once set hunger, cold, and fatigue at de- 
fiance, and to undermine a constitution 
that once appeared iron-bound, still 1 
cannot lie down by a fire in the woods, 
without the elevating feeling which I ex- 
perienced formerly returning, though in 
a diminished degree. And this must be 
human nature; for it is an undoubted 
fact, that no man who associates with and 
follows the pursuits of the Indian, for any 
length of time, ever voluntarily returns 
to civilised society.” 


Let us, before we make any further 
remarks on this, subjoin the political 
remarks of the doctor, which shew that, 
distant far as he is from his native land, 
and uncheered by the voices of those 
with whom he once joined heart and 
hand in political contest, he is still 
Tory in soul. 


‘« What a companion in the woods 
Lord Edward must have been! and how 
shocking to think that, with talents which 
would have made him at once the idol 
and the ornament of his profession, and 
affections which must have rendered him 
an object of adoration in all the relations 
of private life,—with honour, with cou- 
rage, with generosity, with every trait 
that can at once ennoble and endear,—~he 
should never have been taught, that there 
is a higher principle of action than the 
mere impulse of the passions,—that he 
should never have learned, before plung- 
ing his country into blood and disorder, 
to have weighed the means he possessed 
with the end he proposed, or the proble- 
matical good with the certain evil !—that 
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he should have had Tom Paine for a 
tutor in religion and politics, and Tom 
Moore for a biographer, to hold up asa 
pattern, instead of warning, the errors 
and misfortunes of a being so noble,—to 
subserve the revolutionary purposes of.a 
faction, who, like Sampson, are pulling 
down a fabric which will bury both them 
and their enemies under it.” 


Bravo! Shame indeed it is, and 
pity, that such men as Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald should die what may be 
called the death ofa felon, after having 
been driven to do the deed of a felon, 
when the real instigators of his crime 
—they who sounded the trumpet, but 
skulked away from the field—are laid 
in Westminster Abbey, or are sitting 
in high places this moment, decked 
by coronets and gorged with pensions. 
But this is taking us away from 
Dunlop. 

Sorry, then, are we to find, by the 
extract we have made, that a gloom 
has come over spirits that we thought 
nothing could subdue, and that a 
frame which appeared to us_ indo- 
mitable, is shaken by time, disease, 
and thankless toil. That the toil which 
promotes the interests of any public 
body is in general thankless, has be- 
come almost an axiom; and the com- 
pany which Dunlop serves has shewn, 
in a most peculiar way, that é forms 
no exception to the rule. But we 
hope and trust that the pages were 
written in a momentary fit of spleen 
occasioned by a morning headach, 
the natural legacy of the evening, and 
that after all, Time has not bent. the 
Tiger in his iron hand, that the 
Doctor has defied disease, and that 
the toil, if now unthanked, will here- 
after reap a threefold and a fourfold 
recompense, when better days come 
round. 

Let us get up, therefore, and clear 
our looks, accompanying Dunlop into 
the forest, 

‘* Hunting the wild deer, and chasing 

the roe ;” 


observing beforehand with him upon 
the perversity of mankind, in neglect- 
ing what they have before sought with 
much avidity. 


“« If any one,” he says, “ doubted the 
doctrine of original sin and the innate 
perverseness of mankind, the conduct of 
the English emigrants arriving in this 
country would go a good way to convert 
him to a more orthodox way of thinking. 
There have arrived in the province within 
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these three last years, perhaps 15,000 
English agricultural labourers ; and it is 
no very great stretch of the imagination 
to suppose, that every twentieth man of 
them, when at home, was a poacher, or 
at least had some practical knowledge of 
the use of a fowling-piece, and had in his 
days infringed on the laws of the land, in 
defiance of the wrath and displeasure of 
the squire, the denunciations of the par- 
son, the terrors of the gaol, the tread-mill, 
the hulks and Botany Bay, and the dis- 
grace which attaches to one whose life is 
an habitual war with the laws. Yet, 
when these fellows have been a few 
months in Canada, they no more think of 
shooting than if they were Cockneys, 
And why? Because here it would be 
not only a harmless amusement, but an 
honest, respectable, and useful mode of 
making the two ends of the year meet, 
while there it was fraught with danger to 
both life and character. Accordingly, we 
find, that York, on the banks of a lake, 
and surrounded by a forest, is not to say 
indifferently supplied, but positively with- 
out any thing like a regular supply of fish 
or game; and when you do by accident 
stumble on a brace of partridges, or a 
couple of wild ducks, you pay more for 
them than you would in almost any part 
of Great Britain, London excepted. In 
fact, unless a man is himself sportsman, 
or has friends who are so, and who send 
him game, he may live seven years in 
York, and, with the exception of an oc- 
casional haunch or saddle of venison, 
may never see game on his table. I 
wonder, would a total repeal of the game- 
laws produce any thing of a similar effect 
at home ?” 


A total repeal of the Game-laws in 
this country would produce a general 
massacre of all the game in the course 
of the first year, just as it has happened 
in France, from the time 


** When 
Poured o’er Chantilly the Parisian train ; 


When musket, pistol, blunderbuss com- 
bined, 

And scarce the field-pieces were left be- 
hind ; 

A squadron’s charge each leveret’s heart 
dismay’d, 

On every covey fired a bold brigade.” 


Of these French Cockneys, it is true 
enough, as Sir Walter says, 


** La douce Humanité approved the sport, 
For great the alarm indeed, but small 
the hurt.” 


But game, except in the royal parks 
aud preserves, was never abundant in 
the country about Paris, and the Cock- 
neys there are just as great botches as 
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the Cockneys here: in the country 
parts of France, however, the game was 
plentiful, but now it is all gone, clean 
wede awa! and such would be the 
case here. Odd enough, however, 
it is, that crossing the Atlantic should 
put an end to all zeal for sporting, 
where such fine materials are for it 
*¢ i'the forest,” abounding with game, 
and lakes and rivers teeming with fish. 
Following the deer, as the old song has 
it, must be absolutely delic ous. What 
can be finer thau the following :— 

“ At the head of our quadruped game 
is the deer. He is larger than the fallow- 
deer of England, and his horns, we would 
say, are twined the wrong way, and are 
differently shaped from those of the deer 
of Europe. They are found in great 
abundance in every part of the province. 
Deer-stalking is much practised; but to 
practise it with success, you must be 
acquainted with the topography of the 
neighbourhood, and know the salt-licks 
and other haunts. Another way is, to 
let a canoe or raft float down a stream 
during the Midsummer night, with a 
bright light upon it. This seems to daz- 


zle or fascinate the animal, who is fond 
of standing in the water when the mos- 
quitoes are troublesome in the woods; 
and if the mancuvre be skilfully ma- 
naged without noise, he will allow you to 


come within a few yards of him. So 
near, indeed, will he allow you thus to 
approach, that there have been instances 
known of his having been killed with a 
fish-spear. The most certain and deadly 
moce of proceeding, however, is to send 
your dogs into the woods, some miles 
from the banks of a lake, or great river, 
and ‘hark down’ on the scent ; when he 
will be sure to run for the water, where 
you can knock him on the head from a 
boat or canoe. But even in this defence- 
less position you must not approach him 
rashly, for he gives an ugly wound with 
his horns; and with the sharp hoofs of 
his fore-feet he has been known to deal 
such a blow as has separated the muscle 
from the bone of a man’s leg. You 
must, therefore, either shoot him, knock 
him on the head, drown him by holding 
down his head with an oar, or seize hold 
of him by the seat, and make him tow 
the boat until he is exhausted, and can 
be mastered. 

In deer-stalking, and, indeed, all kinds 
of sporting in this country, it is often ne- 
cessary to camp out—that is, bivouac in 
the woods. This would appear to a man 
who is curious in well-aired sheets, as 
the next way to the other world; but in 
reality there is nothing either dangerous 
or unpleasant in the proceeding. Every 
man carries with him in the woods, 
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puuk, that is, German tinder (a fungous 
excrescence of the maple), and a flint. 
With this and the back of his knife a 
light is struck, and the ignited piece cut 
off from the mass. This is put into dry 
moss, and blown or swung round the 
head until it blazes, and thus a large fire 
of logs is kindled. Spruce and hemlock 
are stripped, and moss gathered to make 
a bed ; and if it be dry overhead, nothing 
further is necessary, the party all sleep- 
ing with their feet turned towards the 
fire. If, however, it threatens rain, a 
tent, or wigwam of bark, can soon he 
erected, perfectly weather-tight ; and in 
winter this may be rendered more com- 
fortable, by shovelling the snow up on 
the walls, so as to exclude the wind.” 


The very words of this extract fall 
of themselves into song. See how 
slight an alteration turns them into 
verse — 


« At the head of our quadruped game is 
the deer, 
No buck in Old England his size can 
come near ; 
His horns, we would say, 
Are twined the wrong way, 
And differ in shape from the horns you 
have there.” 


Bear-hunting is just as graphically 
described, and so is hunting the racoon. 
Dunlop says that he never ate racoon 
baked with potatoes, in which he is 
decidedly wrong, for it is most capital 
food ; and it is the more inconsistent 
in the Doctor not to eat it, when, as he 
confesses; he has no objection to a 
black squirrel, which we certainly can- 
not recommend, and has made (and 
that most judiciously) a comfortable 
breakfast off the hind-quarter of a bear- 
cub.’ These little prejudices are un- 
worthy of a man of genius, and we 
hope that this article will find him 
totally cured of such narrow fancies, 
and ravenously occupied in devouring 
a rasher of racoon. His observations 
on fishing are capital, but it is not fair 
to copy all his work. 

From game and fish the transition 
to cookery is natural. Hear, therefore, 
the Doctor, who honestly confesses the 
deplorable state of science in Canada. 


“ Our inns are bad—that is to say, 
many of them clean and comfortable 
indeed enough, and the landlords almost 
uniformly civil and obliging; but the 
proverb of ‘God sending meat, and the 
devil cooks,’ never was so fullyeillus- 
trated as in this country; for, with a 
superabundance of the raw material, the 
manufactured article of a good dinner is 
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hardly to be found in a public-house in 
the province. The radical cause of this 
defect seems to me to be, that the cook- 


ery of America is derived from that of 


Holland ; so they are inferior pupils of 
an indifferent school ; for, though both 
countries have produc ed painters of great 
eminence, 
either producing a cook of even mode- 
rate genius. Soup is unknown in these 
parts. The gridiron, if to be found at 
all, is only an ornamental, not a useful 
implement of an American kitchen ; its 
place is usurped by the frying-pan, and 
every thing is deluged with grease and 
butter. I saw, some days ago, in the 
New York Spectator, a clever announce- 
ment of a work about to be published, 
by a fair spinster from somewhere ‘down 
east’ (as she herself, being a New Eng- 
lander, would say), on American cookery. 
The lady is benemp’t Miss Prudence 
Smith ; and it appears that, in America, 
the mysteries of cookery hitherto, like 
those of the Druids of old, have been 
preserved by oral tradition, which this 
young lady is now about to collect, ar- 
range, and classify, in a code of Transat- 
lantic culinary economics, and thus will 
become the 
her national gastronomy —the Meg 
Dodds and Hannah Glasse of the New 
World. I have no acquaintance with 
Prudence ; yet I sincerely wish her all 
manner of success in her patriotic and 
philanthropic undertaking ; and in the 
mean time I shall, to give the reader a 
kind of notion of what he may expect, 
present him with a few receipts, as I saw 
them practised in the kitchen of a, not 
the London Tavern. 


** To dress a Bee/ steak. 

* Cut the steak about a quarter of an 
inch thick; wash it well in a tub of wa- 
ter, wringing it from time to time after 
the manner of a dishclout; put a pound 
of fresh butter in a frying-pan (hog’s- 
lard will do, but butter is more esteemed), 
and when it boils put in the steak, turn- 
ing and peppering it for about a quarter 
of an hour; then put it into a deep dish, 
and pour the oil over it, till it floats, and 
so serve it. 


“« To boil Green Peas. 

‘«« Put them in a large pot full of water; 
boil them till they burst; pour off one- 
half of the water, leaving about as much 
as will cover them; then add about the 
size of your two fists of butter, and stir 
the whole round with a handful of black 
pepper. Serve in a wash-hand basin. 


“ To pickle C 


‘* Select for this purpose cucumbers 
the size of a man’s foot—-if beginning to 
grow yellow, so much the better; split 


fucumbers. 
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them in four, and put them into an 
earthen vessel; then cover them with 
whisky. The juices of the cucumber, 


mixing with the alcohol, will run into 
the acetous fermentation —so you make 
vinegar and pickles both at once; and 
the pickles will have that bilious, Cal- 
cutta- looking complexion, and slobbery, 
slimy consistence, so much admired by 
the Dutch gourmands of this country. 
“© To make Butter Toast. 

‘* Souk the toasted bread in warm milk- 
and-water ; get ready a quantity of melt- 
ed butter, and dip the bread in it; then 
place the slices stratum super stratum in 
a deep dish, and pour the remainder of 
the melted butter over them. 

‘* How poultry is dressed, so as to de- 
prive it of all taste and fiavour, and give 
it much the appearance of an Egyptian 
mummy, I am not sufficiently skilled in 
Transatlantic cookery to determine ; un- 
less it be by first boiling it to rags, and 
then baking it toa chip i in an oven. But 
I shall say no more on the subject, as it 


would be ungallaut to anticipate Miss 
Prue,” 


This is truly lamentable. Why does 
not Ude get up a missionary society 
to enlighten the worse than Pagan 
darkness of the unhappy land ? 

Follows then all manner of advice 
to settlers about land, location, soil, 
and a thousand et-ceteras of the same 
kind, no doubt most valuable to all 
concerned, interspersed with various 
episodes on politics, with some of 
which we agree, and with some differ. 
Justice, however, compels us to confirm, 
en passant, the compliment paid to 
Bishop Macdonell, a divine who took 
Ogdensburg by charge, under a heavy 
fire from the enemy’s batteries, at the 
head of his own unbreeched barbarians 
from Glengary, in the most episcopal 
style—whose polemics are, we doubt 
not, most irreproachable in the manner 
r his church—and of whose potency 

1 demolishing tumblers of punch we 
na willingly offer testimony. 

Hemp, flax, tobacco, Kc. we dismiss, 
and come to a point on which informa- 
tion will be naturally sought. 


* It is a question with many intending 
emigrants, whether to go to Canada or 
the United States. I think Canada pre- 


ferable, and for the following reasons : — 

“Tt is to many who happen to have 
consciences, no light matter to forswear 
their allegiance to their king, and declare 
that they are willing to take up arms 
against their native country, at the call of 
and unless 


the country of their adoption ; 
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they do so, they must remain aliens for 
ever: nay, even if they do manage to 
swallow such an oath, it is seven years 
before their apostacy is rewarded by the 
right of citizenship. In landing in his 
Majesty’s dominions, they carry with 
them their rights of subjects, and imme- 
diately on becoming 40s. freeholders, 
have the right of voting for a represent- 
ative. 

«« The markets of Canada for farm pro- 
duce are, and must be, better than those 
of the United States ; for Canadian corn 
is admitted into both British and West 
Indian ports on much more advantageous 
terms than foreign grain; and the taxes 
on articles required for the consumpt of 
the inhabitants are not one-twelfth so 
great in Canada as in the United States. 
‘Thus, all British goods pay at Quebec 
only 24 per cent ad valorem, whilst at 
any American port they pay from 33} to 
60 per cent. 

“ Very erroneous notions are current in 
England, with regard to the taxation of 
the United States. The truth is, that 
though America is lightly taxed in com- 
parison with England, it is by no means 
to be considered so, when compared to 
most of the continental nations. The 
account usually rendered of American 
taxation is fallacious. It is stated, that 
something under six millions sterling, or 
about 10s. per head on an average, pays 
the whole army, navy, civil list, and in- 
terest of debt of the United States, while 
we require fifty millions, or nearly 2/. 10s. 
each, for the same purpose. But the 
fact is, that that sum is only about half 
what the Americans pay in reality ; for 
each individual state has its own civil 
list, and all the machinery of a govern- 
ment to support; and insignificant as the 
expenses of that government appear in 
detail, yet the aggregate is of very se- 
rious importance. For instance, there 
are five times as many judges in the 
state of New York alone, as in Great 
Britain and Ireland; and though each 
individual of these were to receive no 
more than we would pay a macer of the 
court, yet, when there comes to be two 
or three hundred of them, it becomes a 
serious matter; nor does it make any 
difference, in fact, whether they are paid 
out of the exchequer of the state, or by 
the fees of the suitors in their courts. 
They are equally paid by a tax on the 
people in either case. 

‘« Although the necessaries of life are 
cheap in America, and equally cheap in 
Canada, the luxuries of life are higher 
by several hundred per cent in the one 
country than the other. ‘Thus, wine in 
the United States is so highly taxed, 
that in a tavern at New York you pay 
more for a bottle of Madeira than in one 
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at London, viz. five dollars, and fifteen 
shillings for port. 

“« In Canada we have stumbled by ac- 
cident, or had thrust upon us by some 
means or other, what may be considered 
the great desideratum in financial science, 
viz. the means of creating a large revenue 
with a light taxation. ‘This arises from 
three causes : first, that we derive a very 
large sum annually from lands the pro- 
perty of the crown, which are sold to the 
Canada Company, and from timber cut 
on crown lands, &c.; second, that we 
derive a revenue from public works, 
which have been constructed at the ex- 
pense of the province, and which are in 
a fair way of yielding a much gre&ter 
return than the interest of the money ex- 
pended on them, and from shares in the 
bank of Upper Canada, of which the go- 
vernment took a fourth of the stock ; and, 
thirdly, because we make our neighbours 
—the good people of the United States— 
pay a little of our taxes; and shall, with 
the blessing of God, if they keep on their 
tariff, make them pay a pretty penny 

” 

more. 


Here is plain common sense, blend- 
ed with true-hearted loyalty. As long 
as we have men “ who happen to have 
such consciences,” our colonies are safe, 
even in spite of reform. 

We have just come to the end 
of the book, and cannot do better 
than finish with Dunlop’s concluding 
sentence. 


“« Now, gentle reader, that you have 
got this length, permit me to compliment 
you on your patience ; a virtue which I 
shall no longer call upon you to exercise, 
than by requesting you, in the diplomatic 
phrase, to accept the assurances of my 
highest consideration until we meet, as I 
hope we shall do next summer, on the 
banks of Lake Huron.” 


Meet him wherever we may, we 
shall meet a good fellow, whose vari- 
ous wanderings over the world have 
filled him with shrewd good sense, 
and stored him with wealth of tale 
and anecdote beyond that of any other 


man now living. It is recorded of him 
that, on his return from India, he enter- 
tained the company after dinner every 
day with stories, and that he never 
repeated one a second time during the | 
voyage. What an immense and multi- 
farious stock he must have laid in 
since ! 

Farewell, then, dear Tiger! and 
whether we meet you on the banks 
of the Huron, over the hind-quarter 
of a bear, clad in the skin of the same 
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animal, and talking much in his tone 
and accent, or on the banks of your 
native Clyde, predominating over a 
bowl of that cold punch manufactured 
by you in a manner surpassing that of 
all other sons of men, or in your 
favourite region of the Strand, chasing 
away the midnight hours with fluid 
suitable to the time —wheresoever, 
whensoever, and howsoever the meet- 
ing may be, warm shall be the greeting, 
and cordial the welcome. 


** And we'll go nae mair a-roving — 
A roving in the night ; 
And we'll go nae mair a-roving 
Let the moon shine ne’er sae bright.” 


It would be unpardonable were we 
to publish an article on Canada, with- 
out taking notice of a most useful and 
amusing volume just published by 
Picken, our friend the Dominie. In 
Picken’s preface he may justly say, 


“This book is presented to the public 
with great confidence by the compiler. 
He claims no merit for himself, but it 
will be difficult to find a recent work in 
which so many official and authentic 
documents are brought together respect- 
ing any country. The size of the work 
may seem to offer something like a con- 
tradiction to this assertion, but a very 
cursory inspection will convince the 
reader that the materials from which it 
has been compiled are of no ordinary 
stamp. Indeed, had it not been owing 
to the circumstances of two great public 
bodies, as well as the government, being 
interested in collecting the information, 
which the compiler has been so fortunate 
as to obtain access to, it could not have 
been within the means of an individual 
to accumulate such a variety of important 
and, to emigrants, necessary knowledge.” 


Galt has supplied some most valu- 
able papers, and who is there so well 
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qualified? Picken’s own observations 
are shrewd and sagacious, as usual ; 
and we have all manner of documents, 
official and demi-official ; reports from 
Commissioners Elliot, Patrick Strange, 
Duncan Macdowell, and a host of 
others ; besides compilations from Mac- 
Taggart, Talbot, Bouchette—in short, 
from every source that could be deemed 
at all worthy of consultation—and all 
admirably arranged. A more complete 
statistical survey of any colony does 
not exist. The advice given to emi- 
grants, the tables of expense for rich 
and poor, the suggestions as to the 
employment of capital, the management 
of farms, &c &c. are ample and satis- 
tory. The book must be the manual, 
not only of the emigrant, but of the 
traveller. 

It is very unnecessary for us to eu- 
logise Galt or Picken at this time of 
day; we therefore leave them to their 
fate ; but they have caught a new hand, 
who is, we think, as fine a raw material 
for a tourist as at present exists. It is 
Mr. Nathaniel Gould, the Vice-Go- 
vernor of the North American Land 
Company. He has an eye for scenery, 
a clear knowledge of the business of a 
country, and an acute perception of 
manners. Nothing can be better than 
his description of the Shakers, but it is 
too long for our pages, and we cannot 
find a short extract to give a sufficient 
idea of his graphic manner. But we 
trust we shall see Mr. Gould, ere long, 
in a substantive form—he can go alone. 
In the mean time, all ye who wish to 
go to Canada, or to hear any thing 
about it, read the book compiled by 
Andrew Picken, Dominie. It has 
quite Canada-bitten us; and we long 
to be, like the careless Jaques in the 
forest, hewing down the oak, and 
swallowing a bear for breakfast ! 
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The Book of JASHUR. 


(FROM THE £THIOPIC.) 


[ARCHBISHOP LawRENcY, some time ago, was fortunate enough to lay hand upon, 
and learned enough to translate, the long-lost book of Enoch. It has been 
our fortune to discover the book of Jashur, so long a desideratum among the 
learned. See Bartolocc. Bibligth. Rabbin. vol. ii. p. 403, in voce D2. Wol- 
fius in Rabbi na-on, Lightfoot, Shelomo Jarchi, Hyman Hurwitz, Moses 
Edrehi, Sir Ralph Franco, Rev. Dr. Lee of Cambridge, De Rossi in Scrittori 


Ebrei, and a whole rabble of literati. 


We are sure the learned will thank us 


for our translation of the work, the original roll of which, in high preservation, 
and manifestly of the ninth century, we have transmitted to the Duke of Sussex, 
through the hands of Mr. Pettigrew, F.R.S. &c.] 


CHAP. I. 


1 A new king in Tarshish. 8 The wicked 
counsel of his counsellors. 14 The no- 
bles murmur. 


1 Ann it came to pass, in the latter 
days of my people, when. iniquity was 
come to the full, that a king of a mild 
countenance and well stricken in years 
stood up. 

2 And he walked in the ways of his 
father, and loved his people, and de- 
sired their good. 

3 But the sons of the crafty, the 
selfish, and the vile, gathered around 
him, and said thus unto him: 

4 My lord the king, if thou wouldst 
do good to the remnant of thine inhe- 
ritance, put away from thee thy great 
men, thy nobles, and thy mighty men 
of valour, who have gained thy fathers 
renown. 

5 For thou thyself, my lord, O king! 
wast bred upon the mighty waters,and 
these men will be too hard for thee. 

6 Therefore take unto thee of the 
dregs of the people to be thy counsel- 
lors, and the multitude will cleave un- 
to thee and extol thy wisdom. 

7 And every one that is in debt, 
and every one that is in distress, and 
every one that is discontented, shall 
gather themselves unto thee, and thou 
shalt rule over them. 

| 8 And the king hearkened to their 
voice, and he put away from him his 
nobles of the land, his mighty men of 
valour, and all those who had esta- 
blished the throne of his fathers and 
gained them renown, from the river 
even to the ends of the earth. 

9 And he took unto him of the 
dregs of the people to be his counsel- 
lors; and behold all the base and the 
vile, and all that were in distress and 
in debt, and discontented in the land, 
drew unto them and put their trust in 
them. 


10 And they said unto them, Go to ; 
for now it shall be well with us, and 
we will trample the king and his no- 
bles under our feet, even as the ox 
treadeth out the corn. 

11 And we will change times and 
laws; and countries and kings and 
provinces shall be given unto us for a 
prey, and the land shall be free. 

12 For we will take every man’s 
bond-servant away from him, and we 
will put weapons into their hands, and 
say unto them, Smite! and they shall 
smite. 

13 And the people rejoiced greatly, 
because they should trample on prin- 
cipalities and powers ; and the unrigh- 
teous counsellors rejoiced also, because 
ef their success and their great power 
with the lowest of the people. 

{ 14 Nevertheless, the nobles of the 
land and the captains of thousands, of 
fifties, and of tens, withstood them to 
their faces, and said unto them, No, 
thou shalt not deal so with our lord 
the king, to cause him to remove the 
ancient landmarks, and change statutes 
and laws, and make him a reproach 
and a byword among the children of 
his people. 

15 Therefore increase your army 
and come forth, for God do so to us 
and more also, if we do not drive you 
from the footstool of that throne which 
you have usurped and abused. 

16 And they increased their armies 
and came forth, and the land was 
troubled by reason of their commotion. 

17 And I, Jashur, the son of Zeba- 
diah, of the country of the Philistines, 
went down to see the battle; and I 
was greatly astonished, for the king’s 
forces were arrayed in this wise. 

CHAP. II. 


1 Anold man is at the head of the wicked 


counsellors. 2 His kinsman the son of 
Belial. 












































































































































The wicked counsellor. 


1 In the front and at the head of 
the whole there appeared an old man 
whose name was as if he had been the 
son of the twilight that leadeth unto 
darkness. 

4{ 2 And behold he had a kinsman to 
guide and direct him, and he was a 
son of Belial. For he put a hook into 
the old man’s nose, aud led him there- 
with, turning him whithersoever he 
listed. 

3 And the name of that kinsman 
was as if he had been a light that had 
gone out, and my spirit within me was 
grieved for the old man. 

4 And I said unto one that stood 
by, Wherefore is this man so feeble and 
worn oui in his bodily frame ! 

5 And he*answered and said, Verily 
it is because he hath all his life been a 
slave unto the daughters of women. 

6 For he sought for them as a lion 
panteth after his prey, and where the 
women were there was he. 

7 Moreover, the temper and frame 
of this man’s mind hath been evil, 
and that continually; even for the 
space of fifty years hath he been a 
stumbling-block unto this people. 

8 A mover of strife and of divi- 
sions, and a sower of sedition to over- 
turn the laws and customs of this 
realm, to the end that it may be ac- 
cording to that of the heathen nation 
that lieth beyond Jordan. 

9 But as he hath taken from this 
people to give unto his kin, so shall 
he quickly fall and come to his end, 
and there shall be none to pity or to 
help him. 

CHAP. IIL. 

1 The wicked counsellor from the land of 
the Philistines. 5 He delighted in 
strong drink, and in harlots. 14 He 
spake wicked things for the Queen 
Jezebel. 

1 And the second of those proud 
and evil counsellors came onward, and 
when I beheld him I wondered greatly, 
for I knew him to be of the country of 
the Philistines. 

2 For he was born in that land, at 
the head of the path by which the kine 
passeth, and brought up a servant of 
servants in that land of graven images, 
with an old man whose name was as 
if he had been the son of this king. 

3 And he carried the writings of the 
Scribes and the Elders, and the proofs 
of their writings in his right hand, and 
men denominated him as one of the 
spirits of the pit. 
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The trespass of the yueen, 


4 And the man was prone to do 
evil, while how to do good was that 
about which he had no knowledge. 

{| 5 For he delighted to look upon 
the wine when it was red, and when it 
gave its colour in the cup, until his 
eyes beheld strange women, and his 
soul longed after them, and he follow 
ed them to their respective places of 
abode. 

6 And he gave them wine to drink, 
and also strong drink in abundance, 
until they were drunk. 

7 And certain of them slept with 
their fathers, and were buried. 

8 But one of them came unto him, 
and said unto him, Lo! now thou shalt 
be my husband, and I will be unto 
thee a wife, for thou art betrothed to 
me. 

9 And the man was sore afraid, and 
said, What shall I do with this Ca- 
naanitish woman? 

10 And one spoke on this wise, and 
another spoke on that; but the rest of 
his acts with her, behold they were 
written in the book of the Chronicles 
of the kings of the Philistines, and in 
the book of Jabesh the scribe. 

11 Nevertheless, he was a bold man, 
and his assurance above the assurance 
of other men; for he forgot*the land 
of his nativity and the path of the kine, 
and also the carrying of the writings of 
the scribes. 

12 And he put upon him the robe 
of the law, and went into the courts of 
the Philistines; but no one said unto 
him, Do this, or Do that, or Wherefore 
comest thou hither? 

13 And the man had not bread to 
eat, until he wrote words of folly, of 
disgrace, and rebellion, in the prophe- 
cies of the son of Jaftier, whom he 
hath twice cast off and disgraced. 

{| 14 And he departed thence, and 
went unto the great city which is by the 
river of the south, but it availed him not. 

15 Until the queen of that land hav- 
ing committed a trespass with one who 
was not of the children of her people ; 
the wrath of the king and his nobles 
was kindled, and they sought to put 
her to death. 


16 But this man whom you see 


here, even this man, whose name is as 
it were the besom of destruction, said 
unto her, Go to now, let me come in 
unto thee, and I will save thee from 
all those that seek thy life. 

17 And she said unto him, What 
canst thou do for me? 


















The man of small stature. 


18 And he said, Lo! I will place 
thy one foot in Dan and the other in 
Beersheba, and I will exalt my horn 
on high, and put down the crooked 
serpent into the pit of destruction ; 

19 And all those who seek thy life 
shall be ashamed, and hide their faces. 

20 And she said unto him, Do as 
thou hast said. 

21 And he went in unto her, and 
she gave unto him silver and gold, and 
handmaidens to be ready at his bidding, 

22 And of the precious things put 
forth by the sun, and of the precious 
things put forth by the moon, and asses 
and ostriches, and nine-and-twenty 
she-asses. 

23 And his heart was lifted up, and 
when he came forth from the presence 
of the queen, the tabernacle that was 
upon his face moved to and fro like a 
tree that is shaken by the east wind. 

24 And it continueth so even unto 
this day; for it hath no rest day nor 
night, but moveth from the one side 
to the other, as if in contempt of all 
those who live under the sun. 

25 And now, behold, this man who 
was born in the way of the kine, who 
carried the writings of the scribes, who 
prophesied with the son of Jaffier, and 
whose name is as it were the besom of 
destruction, 

26 Even this man hath come into 
the counsels of our lord the king, to 
make void the nature of the things of this 
realm ; to sweep away, to pull down, 
and demolish all that is ancient and 
great and good; to turn the sole of the 
shoe uppermost, so that what was high 
before may be trampled on and abased. 
May the Lord reward him according to 
his deed. : 
CHAP. IV. 


1 The wicked counsellor of small stature, 


whose song no man regardeth. 7 The 
nobles take counsel together. 8 The 


wicked counsellor of the sack sweepeth 

out the nobles with a besom of destruction. 

18 The nobles humble the wicked. 

1 And behold, I saw one also that 
was small of stature; but as his stature 
was, so was his influence in the assem- 
blies of the people. 

2 For his heart was lifted up, and 
he imagined vain things, saying unto 
himself, Lo, I shall not only be the 
chief lawgiver, but the chief singer in 
this land of mighty waters. 

3 But the tenour of his laws was 
laughed to scorn, and his songs no 
man regarded. 
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The nobles’ counsel. 


4 He wrote also the dialogues of 
men and women; and his name was 
as the sound of a silken robe which is 
worn by a woman, when he himself 
took shelter under it to keep him from 
the view of those of whom he was sorely 
afraid. 

5 And behold the man’s nose was 
of iron and his brow brass, and he had 
a mouth speaking great things. 

6 And he exalted himself even to 
the prince of the host, and he essayed 
to cast down some of the host and the 
stars to the ground, and he practised 
but prospered not. 

4 7 For all the nobles and elders of 
the land who loved their country, her 
laws, and her king, were sore afraid ; 
for they had been counsellors to his 
fathers, and had established their 
throne. 

8 And they said one to another, Go 
to now, what shall we do? Lo, have 
not these degraded people set a spar- 
row upon a house-top, to give laws to 
this mighty empire? 

9 And to destroy and root up, and 
overturn, overturn, overturn it, until it 
shall be no more, until destruction 
overtake us; and then where can we 
go, or whither shall we turn? 

10 For if he that hath ten talents be 
advanced to an equality with him that 
hath fifty or a thousand, where shall 
be the dignity of the assemblies of our 
people? 

11 And even the people themselves 
became afraid, and one-half withstood 
the laws of the little man whose name 
was as the sound made by the silken 
robe of a woman when lifted up. 

{ 12 But he whose name was as if it 
had been the besom of destruction was 
very wroth, and he moved the king to 
displeasure, and got his mandate, and 
swept the servants of the people from 
the hall of their assembly, railing at 
them and cursing them in the name of 
his gods. 

13 And forthwith he sent unto all 
those in whom he trusted, the discon- 
tented, the low, and the vile; and he 
said unto them, Send us servants that 
will do as we bid them, who will say 
as we say, speak as we speak, and 
judge as we judge. 

14 Else how shall we ever tread 
upon the necks of kings and nobles, if 
you send us stiff-necked and rebellious 
servants, such as these? therefore let 
no servant be sent here who revereth 
rank or condition, or the ancient laws. 
















The great captain. 


15 And thus the nobles shall be 
abased, the sanctuary shall be pulled 
down and given unto you for a prey; 
and as for the king, we despise him, 
and he shall be our servant. 

16 And unto the queen we shall do 
that which is right in our own eyes. 

17 And the people did as he had 
said, and sent him servants who sanc- 
tioned every law that he required. 

{ i8 But the nobles of the land 
withstood them in their ascent to the 
throne, and turned them out, and 
humbled them. 

19 But they returned again, as the 
dog returneth to his vomit, or the sow 
that is washed to her wallowing in the 
mire, until the land was sickened with 
them, and their names stunk in the 
nostrils of the people. 


CHAP. V. 


1 The king sendeth for his great captain ; 
7 who cometh. 15 The great captain 
goeth to Joseph ; 19 who feareth. 25 
The heart of the great captain is sad, 
and he returneth to the king ; 31 who 
groaneth. 


1 And their withstanding, and their 
out-turning, and their humbling, and 
their returning again, was on this wise. 

2 For behold, when they saw the 
array of the nobles, their hearts failed 
within them for terror, and smote 
against their ribs for fear, and they 
shrunk away from the presence of the 
king, and from the presence of the 
nobles. 

3 Then spake the king, even the 
king of a mild countenance and well 
stricken in years, to one of the wise 
men of his kingdom, and well skilled 
in the laws of the land; 

4 Yea, the king spake unto him, and 
said, What shall we do? 

5 And the wise man, and well 
skilled in the laws of the land, an- 
swered and said, 

6 Send for the great captain, whose 
nose is like unto a cedar of Lebanon, 
even the mighty man of valour, who 
withstood Apollyon and his hosts, and 
put them to flight on the plains of 
open land where there is no wood, and 
where tillers of the ground do dwell. 

{| 7 And he sent for the great captain, 
even the mighty man of valour, who 
had scattered Apollyon and his hosts ; 
and besides that had he fought many 
battles, and had won them all. 

8 And the king said unto him, Wilt 
thou stand by us? 
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Joseph the weaver, 


9 And he said unto the king, Yea, 
O king! 

10 And he stood by the king and 
his nobles, to save the king and the 
nobles from the unrighteousness which 
the evil counsellors would have com- 
mitted ; 

11 For they had sought to bring 
down the king’s hand in wrath on the 
great men and the nobles, and thie 
mighty men of valour who had gained 
his fathers renown. 

12 But he was powerful to save, 
even he, the great captain, from de- 
struction and from death, the nobles of 
the land, and the mighty men of valour, 
and all those who had established the 
throne of his fathers and gained them 
renown, from the river even to the ends 
of the earth. 

13 And the king said unto him, Ve- 
rily, thou hast done a great thing, and 
hast delivered my soul from the evil 
and the iniquity which the sons of the 
crafty had appointed that I should do. 

14 Gather, then, to thyself counsel- 
lors, that so the ungodly may perish. 

| 15 Now the great captain, whose 
nose is like unto a cedar of Lebanon, 
went unto them in whom he put his 
trust, and whom he had of old time 
ruled as it were with a rod of iron. 

16 And the first of these was of a 
name as of the outer covering of a leek, 
but men called him Joseph, and he 
was a man crafty in council. 

17 So said the great captain unto 
him, Stand thou by me, Joseph, the 
son of the weaver, as thou saidst thou 
wouldst do, and we shall do battle 
against the uncircumcised Philistines, 

18 That have seated themselves in 
our high places, and tear our food from 
our mouths. 

{| 19 But the heart of Joseph was 
hardened, and he said unto the cap- 
tain, Nay: 

20 Long have I served thee in the 
times of old, and I have worked out 
the days of the years of my servitude, 
and I shall serve no more; 

21 Beside, I fear the people, lest 
they stone us with stones, and the cry 
of him whose nose is shaken as it were 
by the east wind: 

22 Therefore is it that I will not up 
with thee, to fight in Ramoth Gilead. 

23 So when the great captain heard 
these things, he put dust upon his head, 
and rent his garments, and said, Verily 
thou art a weaver, and the dung is in 
thee, 








The king's great strait. 


24 And he smote him with a kick 

in the hinder part, and went on his 

way. 

@ 25 And he looked for whom he 

could see; and behold their hearts 

were affrighted by reason of the things 
that Joseph the son of the weaver had 
said, and they would not go up. 

26 Save one who was the son ofa 
great judge in the land, a comely man, 
whose hair is scented with myrrh and 
aloes, and to whom his wife hath given 
the horn of abundance. And he said, 
Make me the chief of the council, and 
give me gold, and so I shall scatter 
thine enemies before thee. 

27 But the heart of the great captain 
was sad, and he said, Is there none 
better than he; 

28 Who scattereth words without 
knowledge, and is a byword in the 
land? Nay, then, the hand of the 
Lord is against us by reason of our 
sires, and we must pray to the Lord 
for a better season. 

29 And he went unto the king, and 
said, What thou saidst I should do I 
sought to do, but there is no trust in 
man ; 

30 Yea, say I with David the king, 
All men are liars, and we are delivered 
into the hands of the Philistines. 

{ 31 So the king groaned aloud, 
and wist not what to do. 

CHAP. VI. 

1 The wicked counsellors return. 4. The 
king yieldeth to the wicked counsellors, 
who prevail in the assembly. 14 The 
song of the wise men of the land. 16 
The meditation of Jashur. 

1 Then the sons of the crafty, the 
selfish, and the vile, stirred up the 
dregs of the people, and the multitudes 
of those who were in debt, and in dis- 
tress, and in discontent ; 

2 And they were loud in their slan- 
ders and in their blasphemies, and the 
hearts of godly men trembled because 
of the hard speeches which ungodly 
sinners spake against the king and the 
queen, and the nobles of the land. 

3 These were murmurers, complain- 
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The knowledge of wisdom. 





ers walking after their own lusts; and 
their mouth spake great swelling words. 

{4 And the king feared exceedingly, 
for he was of a mild countenance and 
well stricken in years ; 

5 Nor gave he command to the great 
captain, whose nose is like unto a cedar 
of Lebanon, even the mighty man of 
valour, to execute judgment upon the 
mockers of the latter days, and to 
convince the ungodly of their ungodly 
deeds ; 

6 But sought again to his evil coun- 
sellors, and they returned unto him ; 

7 And he gave them his strength, to 
do what they should think right in their 
own eyes. 

8 Nevertheless, all the evil which the 
sons of the crafty had before appointed 
that he should do, he did it not. 

9 But the nobles of the land, and 
the mighty men of valour, and the 
great men, stood by, and waited until 
the evil should pass away. 

10 And the wise men and the seers 
groaned because of the iniquity of the 
people ; 

11 But they trusted in the know- 
ledge of Wisdom which had been afore- 
time made manifest, and they under- 
stood her great experience ; 

12 And they knew her power and 
her majesty, and her glory, -and her 
abiding for ever; 

13 For she hath built an everlasting 
foundation with men, and she shall 
continue with their seed. 

¥ 14 And they sung, A patient man 
will bear for a time, and afterwards 
joy shall spring up unto him. 

15 But in the mean while the un- 
godly triumph, and their deed is done: 
We are become as a rope of sand on 
the sea-shore. Selah. 

{ 16 And I, Jashur, the son of Ze- 
badiah, of the country of the Philistines, 
admired because of the wisdom of the 
wise men, and marvelled exceedingly. 

17 And I meditated upon their 
words, and thought in my heart,Verily, 
Wisdom shall praise herself, and glory 
in the midst of the people. 


_ *,* Here follow, in some MSS., two chapters; but as they are not in the 
original Ethiopic, they are generally considered to be apocryphal. They are 
written in the northern dialect, which it is so difficult to understand ; but as they 
are curious, from relating to the proceedings of a celebrated Shepherd of those days, 


we think it our duty to subjoin them. 


CHAP. VII. 
1 The Shepherd cometh from the North, 
5 The men of the South make a feast 
9 at which there is much 


unto him; 


hunger and houling. 


The valour of the 
Shepherd. 


1 And, lo! in those days there came 






































































































































































































































The feast for the shepherd. 


into the great city by the river of the 
south one that was a shepherd. 

2 And he had smooth stones in his 
scrip, gathered from the brook that 
runneth by the border near the dwell- 
ing-place of the Magician, that is, won- 
derful; and he had a sling in his hand, 
and his heart was as the heart of a lion. 

3 And the name of this man, among 
the Philistines, was as the name of a 
lamb that is weaned and hath not yet 
become a he-sheep; moreover, he was 
called by those of the south, as one of 
the swine which eateth the husks in 
the troughs of the Girgeshites ; 

4 And he was ruddy and of a beau- 
tiful countenance, goodly to look on, 
and prudent in matters of war. 

{| 5 Now it came to pass that when 
the nobles of the land saw this man, 
their hearts waxed within them, and 
they gave a great shout, crying, 

6 Behold the conqueror! now shali 
our adversaries perish! As the grape 
is trodcen in the wine-press, they shall 
be trodden, and their blood gush out. 

7 And they made a feast for him 
that was a shepherd, yea, they made a 
banquet, and caused the red wine to 
flow, and the flagons of that which is 
white to beget rejoicing. 

8 And the guests were an exceed- 
ing multitude; their number no stew- 
ard could number, and they were as 
the clean and the unclean that went 
into the ark of the deluge together. 

| 9 But because of the multitude 
there was no remnant of the feast ; yea, 
the bones were as the bones in Golgo- 
tha, dry and without flesh, and there 
was great murmuring; and majy a 
man went away a hungered, and howled 
from emptiness of food. 

10 And the man that was a shep- 
herd stood up, and his voice was as the 
voice of Moses when the waves of the 
Red Sea fled away in fear; but the 
people were not appeased by his voice. 

11 Whereupon he took from his 
scrip a smooth stone; as an egg was 
the dimensions thereof; and he like- 
wise seized his sling, and cast the stone 
into the midst of the multitude. 

12 And there arose dissonance and 
malignant words, and the malice that 
was in the breasts of the adversaries 
could not be contained within them ; 
insomuch that the rage of the battle 
was again kindled. 

13 And the men that were there 
strove with one another; and he that 

was the shepherd stood aloft, and his 
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arm was lifted up, even his right arm, 
and his sling was as a whirlwind that 
sendeth forth the thunderbolts. 

14 And all men spoke of the man 
that was the shepherd, and of his valour 
and his sling, and his might as a man 
of war: even unto this day his name is 
as a sweet odour among the nobles, 
and as the smell of the pomegranate 
tree when she putteth forth her blos- 
soms. 


CHAP. VIII. 


1 The king rejoiceth in the Shepherd. 4 

So doth the great captain. 9 The end. 

1 And it came to pass, when the 
king heard how the adversaries were 
trodden down at the feast that was 
given to the man that was a shep- 
herd, he was grievously troubled, and 
wist not what to do. 

2 And he bethought him of the 
great captain, whose name is as the 
name ofa fountain in a market-place ; 
and he sent unto him, saying, 

3 Come; I know that thou art one 
who careth for no man, yea, even 
those that are the adversaries; go, 
gird your loins, and say to the wise 
and the good and the courageous, The 
king is in straits; come, and we shall 
set him free. 

{| 4 Then the great captain, whose 
name is as the name of a fountain in 
a market-place, girded his loins and 
went forth, and when the adversaries 
heard this thing, they were sore afraid. 

5 But they gathered themselves to- 
gether, and said, Let us not be cast 
down; yet it is meet that we should 
seem to be so, and raise a cry through- 
out the land that we are utterly undone. 

6 And there was at that time foolish 
men and astrologers in the land, and 
they discerned by the stars that the 
time was not yet come when reason 
should rule the whole earth. 

7 Nevertheless, the adversaries called 
to them the young and the rash, and 
all those who are void of under- 
standing. 

8 And their beseechings and en- 
treaties stirred up a vast multitude of 
those that yearned for sweet morsels 
without labour, insomuch that a panic 
spread throughout the land, and the 
king was fain to look with a rueful and 
strange visage upon those with whom 
his hopes were fixed. 

{| 9 And thus it came to pass that 
the adversaries for a season were agail 
rulers over this people. 
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Tuts is a good book, and worthy of re- 
commendation. The notices with which 
it has met at the hands of critics have 
not by any means been equivalent to 
its deserts; and this is one of the rea- 
sons of our giving its subject a place 
in our pages. We agree with Mr. Lodge, 
that the history of Raleight has al- 
ways been an object of anxious and 
busy inquiry; but cannot agree with 
him when he asserts, that the pains 
which have been taken to render it 
complete have been rewarded with the 
utmost success. There is obscurity, for 
instance, about Raleigh’s share in the 
“ Main” and the “ Bye,” in the scheme 
for the proclaiming the rights of the 
Lady Arabella Stuart, and his voy- 
ages to America. That Lord Cob- 
ham was a black villain, is pretty well 
ascertained; and that he sacrificed 
Raleigh to a sudden gust of passion, 
we have little doubt of: but still it is 
not quite clear that Sir Walter was not 
implicated in the transactions touching 
the Lady Arabella, and that his adven- 
ture to Guiana did not originate from 
a determination to acquire wealth by 
piratical enterprise. We are sorry that 
proofs do not exist to shew that the 
El Dorado voyage was other than a 
measure to cover over his latent inten- 
tion of becoming a bold outlaw on the 
Spanish seas. Necessity isa hard task- 
master: Raleigh’s profusion and reckless 
extravagance drove him to employ the 
most likely shift to supply his purse ; 
and the tyranny of James had deprived 
the knight of his fair lands of Sher- 
borne, and thus left him in ripened 
age, and with exorbitant personal wants 
and a grown-up family to provide for, 
in a state of abject beggary. This may 
extenuate, but cannot palliate, the law- 
lessness of the capture of St. Thomas, 
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and the slaughter he committed on the 
persons of the subjects of Spain. Had 
Raleigh’s age been one of complete 
darkness, still his own scholarship 
ought to have told him what name he 
deserves, according to the nomenclature 
laid down in international law, who 
commits depredations on the property, 
and the. last violence on the subjects, 
of a power at peace with our own 
sovereign. 

Mr. Lodge, however, has well ob- 
served, that the life of Raleigh was 
public property, in which every taste 
and profession had an interest: the 
soldier will cherish the reputation of 
heroes ; the critic, of writers; the po- 
litician, of statesmen. Raleigh, in his 
individual self, was a combination of 
all these—poet, orator, philosopher, 
historian, scholar; now haranguing 
upon the matter of statistics in the 
House of Commons—now addressing 
the sovereign on the subject of com- 
mercial regulations—row diving into 
the very depths of the Rabbinical wri- 
ters—now a bold adventurer on the 
ocean,clutching his sword to win wealth 
and repute for himself and his daunt- 
less crew—now incurring his royal 
mistress’s wrath, by sighing his amorous 
lay among her maids of honour: this, 
and much more than this, was evi- 
denced in the single person of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The consideration 
of such a character must interest man- 
kind. Mrs. Thomson set a high task 
for herself, and she has accomplished 
it with zeal and ability. There is an 
occasional tendency to indulge in con- 
jecture when authorities are defective, 
and a fondness for lingering over tri- 
fling incidents, and giving them the 
importance of main incidents: but the 
book is a valuable production. 


* Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, with some Account of the Period in 


which he lived. By 
King Henry VIII.” London, Longman. 
t ‘‘ The name,” 


By Mrs. A. IT. Thomson, Author of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of 
1850. 
says Mrs. Thomson, “varies in its orthography from Rale, or 


Ralega, to Ralegh, Rawleigh, or Raleigh.” We have chosen the last, because it is the 
common spelling, and it is not well to meddle thoughtlessly, or without good and suf- 
ficient reason, with the orthography of names which are of every-day recurrence to a 
nation’s thoughts. ‘ Rawleigh,” says Mr. D’Israeli, ‘‘as was practised to a much 
later period, wrote his name various ways. In the former series of this work I have 
discovered, at least, bow it wes pronounced in his time: thus, Rawly.” An pld 
distich, in the form of a rebus, gives the pronunciation in the same manner : 
‘** The enemy tothe stomach, and the word of disgrace, 
Is the name of the gentleman with a bold face.”’ 

Modern historians, however, have some time since settled the orthography. 
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Raleigh was of an old but an im- 
poverished family. He was born in 
1552, at a farm called Hayes (rented 
by his father), situated at Budely, in 
that part of the eastern coast of Devon- 
shire where the Otter discharges itself 
into the British Channel. His father 
was thrice married, and his mother, 
being the third wife, was the daughter 
of Sir Philip Champernon, of Mod- 
bury, and widow of Otho Gilbert, of 
Compton, in the same county. After 
sound preliminary tuition, he was at 
sixteen entered as a commoner both at 
Oriel and Christ Church, Oxford, in 
compliance with a prevalent custom, 
which secured the privilege of his aspir- 
ing to a fellowship at either of these 
colleges. In 1569 he was induced, by 
his uncle Champernon, to be one of a 
hundred volunteers, fitted out under 
his command, by the queen's orders, 
for the succour of the Hugonots. After 
his return in 1576, he is reputed to 
have studied at the Middle Temple, 
from the known fact, that Elizabeth 
desired her young courtiers to have a 
dash of legal learning. In the follow- 
ing year he made a campaign in the 
Low Countries, under Sir John Norris ; 
and in 1578 joined his uterine brother, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a celebrated 
navigator of the day, in an expedition 
to colonise North America. Spain, 
and Portugal, and England, had been 
severally desirous of colonial posses- 
sions, and the latter was at that time 
turning its attention to the north-east 
coast of America. Sebastian Cabot, 
having the command of an English 
squadron, had discovered Newfound- 
land. For undertakings of this kind 
much capital was required. Elizabeth 
at the commencement had only a fleet 
of seventeen sail; the rest of the royal 
navy, that performed such prodigies, 
was made up of ships from Bristol, 
Barnstaple, and other commercial 
towns, or vessels expressly hired by 
the queen, or lent by the company of 
merchant adventurers, or private citi- 
zens. The voyage, however, was com- 
menced under unfavourable circum- 
stances. Many men and ships failed 
in their engagements, and the adven- 
turers were obliged to set out with two 
ships only; of which one, on encoun- 
tering a Spanish fleet of superior force, 
was lost ; and Sir Walter, narrowly es- 
caping in the other, returned in time 
to become serviceable in Ireland. A 
plot had been commenced in 1570, at 
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the instigation of Philip IT., for placing 
the natural son of Pope Gregory XIII. 
on the throne of that island; and the 
scheme had been recently revived, 
Spanish troops, intermingled with 
some Italians, were landed at Smer- 
wich, in Kerry, where they erected a 
fort, towhich they gave the name of Del 
Oro. Raleigh obtained a commission 
under Lord Grey of Wilton, then lord- 
deputy of Ireland, a man of undoubted 
abilities, but with a name sullied for 
deeds of cruelty. He, however, acted 
with the Earl of Ormond, governor of 
Munster, where, although he gained 
repute for courage, he became conspi- 
cuous for some acts of ferocity on the 
persons of Irish prisoners. He was then 
appointed governor of Cork. The in- 
surgents having been for the time re- 
duced, he arrived in England in 1581, 

Raleigh now, at thirty years of age, 
came to court for preferment. The in- 
cidents of the “cloak” and the “verses” 
are well known. He attracted and 
won the vain and fickle Elizabeth’s 
attention. She had the same regard 
for beauty of exterior in her courtiers, 
which was the besetting weakness of 
her successor, James. Sir Robert 
Naunton has described Raleigh's per- 
fections. “ He had in the outward 
man a good presence and well-com- 
pacted person, a strong natural wit 
and a better judgment, with a bold and 
plausible tongue, whereby he could 
set out his parts to the best advantage; 
and to these he had the adjuncts of 
some general learning, which, by dili- 
gence, he enforced to a great augmen- 
tation and perfection: for he was an 
indefatigable reader, whether by sea or 
land, and none of the least observers 
both of men and the times.” These 
qualities were the making of his for- 
tune. He had, previously to his de- 
parture from Ireland, been involved in 
a dispute with the deputy, Lord Grey 
of Wilton, which had been referred 
by a council of war there to the 
privy council of England. ‘ What 
advantage he had,” says Naunton, “ in 
the case in controversy, I know not, 
but he had much the better in the 
telling of his tale; insomuch, as the 
queen and the lords took no slight 
mark of the man and his parts: for 
from thence he came to be known and 
to have access to the lords, and then 
we are not to doubt how such a man 
would comply, and learn the way of 
progression. And whether or no my 
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Lord of Leicester had then cast in a 
word for him to the queen, which 
would have done no harm, I do not 
determine ; but true it is, he has gotten 
the queen’s ear at a trice, and she be- 
gan to be taken with his elocution, and 
tried to hear his reasons to her demands ; 
and the truth is, she took him for a 
kind of oracle, which nettled them all.” 

Mrs. Thomson’s remarks on the in- 
famous Leicester, and her (slight) 
glance at the court intrigues, are worthy 
of notice. Her description is simple, 
perspicuous, and agreeable. We give 
this one extract as a specimen of her 
style: 


“ The empire of Leicester at court was, 
at this time, generally considered as in- 
disputable. The object rather of Eliza- 
beth’s passionate admiration than of her 
affection,* Leicester had long held an 
imperious sway over the private regards 
of that princess. Her attachment to him 
has been a subject of wonder to contem- 
poraries and to posterity. His merits as 
a statesman and commander were doubt- 
ful, his crimes were more than suspected. 
Unhappily for his country, his brilliant 
career had obliterated the impression which 
his dark deeds had made upon the public 
mind, and had silenced the imputations of 
cowardice sometimes castupon him. Yet, 
in the language of one who personally 
knew him, Leicester was esteemed to be 
‘more of Mercury than of Mars;’ and 
while the partiality of Elizabeth induced 
her to intrust him with commissions of 
the greatest importance, he never had the 
confidence of the people. It is doubtful 
whether he also possessed the respect of 
Elizabeth in so great a degree as her con- 
duct towards him seemed to imply. Her 
infatuation for him was devoid of that 
delicate and confiding attachment which 
alone can give stability to such ties. This 

was apparent after his death, when, with 
an avidity natural to her coarse mind, she 

seized upon a portion of his goods, which 
were offered to public sale, in order to 





* This position is easily controv erted. 
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repay herself for some debt due to her 
from the deceased nobleman. While to 
the world she appeared wholly devoted to 
Leicester, it is probable that the earl, who 
knew the female character well, may have 
been conscious of the insecurity “of his 
station in her regard, and of the hollow- 
ness of that affection which followed him 
not to the tomb. This secret perception 
rendered him peculiarly sensible to the 
dread of rivalship. When Ralegh first 
appeared at court, the gleams of royal 
favour were sometimes supposed to fall 
abundantly upon the avowed enemy of 
Leicester, Hunsdon, earl of Sussex, a 
stout English peer, whose influence over 
Elizabeth shewed how often the same 
character may be acted upon by qualities 
totally opposite: for Sussex was honest, 
and therefore fearless, proud of his rela- 
tionship to the queen, and of his descent 
from a long line of illustrious Fitzwalters ; 
and on that account more acceptable to 
the people than Leicester, whose lineage 
recalled the recollection of the Dudley, 
the detested agent of Henry the Seventh. 
Too unguarded for a courtier, and too un- 
bending for a favourite, Sussex felt all his 
life the ascendency of Leicester, and on 
his death-bed bade his friends beware of 
‘the gipsy ;’ a name which he had given 
to the earl, and then esteemed to be one 
of peculiar opprobrium : so equally poised, 
indeed, was the apparent influence which 
Leicester and Sussex were supposed to 
possess at court, that the introduction of 
Ralegh to the especial notice of the queen 
has been attributed to both these noble- 
men. It was not, however, long, before 
Leicester began to dread his advances, 
and determined to oppose his career by 
the introduction of a new rival. This was 
Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, a man 
far inferior to Ralegh in natural abilities, 
and in cultivation of mind; but gifted 
with dispositions far too generous and 
neble for the part which he had to perform 
in life. Various circumstances conspired 
to establish Essex as the idol of the peo- 
ple and of his sovereign; and Ralegh 
found it, perhaps, difficult to forgive the 


“Quadra, bishop of Aquila, the Spanish 


ambassador in the beginning of 1561, informs the king, that, according to common 
belief, the queen ‘lived with Dudley; that, in one of his audiences, Elizabeth spoke 
to him respecting this report, and, in proof of its improbability, shewed him the situation 
of her room and bed- chamber—la disposicion de sa camera y alcoba. But in a short 
time she deprived herself of this plea. Under the pretext that Dudley’s apartment, in 
a lower story of the palace, was unwholesome, she removed him to another, contiguous 
to her own chamber—una habitacion alta junto a su camera, protestando que la que tenia 
era mal sana. The original despatc hes are at Simancas, with several letters from an 
English lady, formerly known to Philip (probably the Marchioness of Winchester), 
describing j in strong colours the dissolute manners both of Elizabeth and her court. I 
may here add, that ‘although some writers have refused to give any credit to the cele- 
brated letter from Mary, | in Murdin, 558, yet t almost every statement in it has been 
confirmed by other documents.”— Lincarp, vol. viii. p.501. 


We could say much more on this subject, if the occasion fitted. 
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success which frustrated his own rise to 
greatness. Yet, whilst the prosperity of 
Ralegh was less dazzling, it was more 
secure than that of the unfortunate Essex. 
Sincere and well-intentioned, yet vain, 
presumptuous, and self-willed, the faults 
of Essex operated chiefly to his own in- 
jury; and even his virtues appeared to 
add to the dangers by which he was sur- 
rounded. His popularity was greater 
than that of any British nobleman of his 
time, and was the source of much ill-will 
towards him on the part of many of his 
equals; Ralegh, on the other hand, either 
avoided public applause as dangerous, or 
disregarded it as unimportant. ‘ Seek 
not to be Essex, shun to be Ralegh,’ was 
the wise counsel of the elder Lord Bur- 
leigh to his son; thus designating those 
persons as representing the two extremes 
of popularity and of public aversion. Yet 
Essex and Ralegh both died upon a scaf- 
fold: so difficult is it to steer clear of the 
quicksands on which despotism hurries 
its victims.” 


A courtier’s life was a cage, though 
one of golden wires, to the enterprising 
and resolute mind of Raleigh. He was 
glad to escape, and, an opportunity 
being offered by the expedition to New- 
foundland, he sailed with Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, as vice-admiral of a fleet 
of four ships ; one of which, named after 
himself, Raleigh manned and victualled 
at his own charge. The expedition was 
again unfortunate. Sir Walter, on ac- 
count of a malignant fever in his ship, 
was obliged to put back, while his 
kinsman reached Newfoundland, of 
which, by the usual process of digging 
a turf and receiving it with a hazel 
wand, he took possession in right 
of Cabot’s discovery. He moreover 
planted a colony there, discovered a 
silver mine, divided some of the land 
among his followers, and commenced 
his return home in joyfulness of heart. 
But, ere he reached the Azores, he was 
overtaken by a tempest; the specimen 
of the silver ore was lost, with the ship 
in which it was deposited ; his sailors 
were frightened from the helm by, as 
they alleged, strange voices; and after 
being appalled by a meteor, common 
in storms, but which is considered by 
seamen of fatal import, called Castor 
and Pollux, the frigate of the gallant 
commander foundered and was lost, 
with every soul on board. 

In the year following, Raleigh laid 
the plan of another voyage before the 
queen and council, and by a special 
grant was allowed “ free liberty to dis- 
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cover such remote heathen and barba- 
rous lands as were not actually pos- 
sessed by any Christian, or inhabited 
by Christian people.” The risk in this 
adventure was entirely his own, and, 
fitting out two ships, he despatched 
them, under the charge of able com- 
manders, by the Canaries and West 
Indies, to North America. The ships 
reached the Gulf of Florida, landed, and 
made the discovery of Virginia, which 
Raleigh was commanded to name after 
the virgin queen. The portion then dis- 
covered is Carolina. From the favour- 
able reports, Elizabeth consented to 
the planting of a colony in those parts, 
which was despatched in a fleet of 
seven sail, under the command of his 
kinsman Sir Richard Granville, who, 
on his return, captured a Spanish gal- 
leon worth fifty thousand pounds. Even 
during this adventure he was busy in 
another with his half-brother, Sir Adrian 
Gilbert, in discovering the north-west 
passage to China, by those straits which 
were subsequently named after the un- 
fortunate Davis. In 1586, he fitted 
out another expedition to Virginia, 
which was of little avail as to profit; 
but two ships which he sent to cruise 
against the Spaniards returned with 
considerable wealth, and afterwards 
were ordered to join George Clifford, 
Earl of Cumberland, in an unsuccess- 
ful adventure in the Southern Seas. 
In the following year, he again con- 
cerned himself deeply about his colo- 
ny; but having already expended forty 
thousand pounds on its maintenance, 
and sent out four fleets to its assistance 
at his individual expense, it is not sur- 
prising that he was fain to make it 
over, with certain reservations, to seve- 
ral merchants of London. It was, 
however, almost wholly abandoned 
during the remainder of Elizabeth’s 
life. 

In 1588, Raleigh distinguished him- 
self in the overthrow of the Armada; 
and, in the following year, assisted 
Norris and Drake in the expedition to 
Portugal for the restoration of Don 
Antonio to its throne. 

In the mean time, favours and dis- 
tinctions had been lavished upon him. 
He had received the high honour of 
knighthood, had been elected to serve 
in parliament for his native county and 
for Cornwall, had received a patent for 
licensing the sale of wines throughout 
the country, and a grant of 12,000 acres 
in the counties of Cork and Waterford. 
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Besides these, he was made Seneschal 
of the Duchies of Cornwall and Exe- 
ter, Lord Warden of the Stannaries, 
Commander of the Queen’s Guard, 
and had received at the hands of his 
sovereign large estates in the western 
counties, more particularly the manor 
of Sherborne in Dorsetshire, where he 
built a splendid mansion, and laid 
out immense sums in beautifying the 
grounds. 

In the House of Commons he was 
the organ of the court against the coun- 
try party; and in 1591, he was one of 
the queen’s advisers, when she issued 
her proclamation for the suppression 
of the Jesuitical seminaries, of which 
various branches, from the institution at 
Valladolid, had been established in 
England. The Spaniards never forgave 
Raleigh his implication in this mea- 
sure. In the year after, we find him 
again mixed up in an adventure against 
the Spanish settlements in the West 
Indies. It proved disastrous; and he 
returned, but his fleet captured a Por- 
tugese carack, which was considered 
the richest prize ever brought to 
England. His amour with Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, one of the maids of 
honour, took place at this period; 
and although Raleigh married the 
young lady, the offended dignity of 
Elizabeth was only to be satisfied by 
his imprisonment in the Tower for 
many months. 

On his liberation, he resolved on 
further adventures in Spanish America 
—a measure he was driven to for the 
support of his enormous expenses. 
“No man,” says Mr. Lodge, “ sur- 
passed him in magnificence. He tilt- 
ed in silver armour, wearing a sword 
and belt set with diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls—appeared at court on so- 
lemn occasions covered with jewels, 
nearly to the value of 70,000/.—and 
his retinue and table were maintained 
with appropriate splendour.” And 
Mrs. Thomson lingers over a minute 
description of the attractions of his 
“noble figure, which were studiously 
combined with those of a graceful and 
splendid attire.” 

Having despatched a trusty person 
to Guiana, he, on the return of his 
messenger, gave the queen a glowing 
description of the inexhaustible sources 
of the riches of the soil, and prayed her 
to send a colony thither ae his ma- 
nagement. She refused, and he under- 
took the scheme at his own expense. 
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He stormed and sacked San Joseph, 
took De Berrio, the governor, prisoner ; 
went in a fruitless quest of El Dorado ; 
received submission from several petty 
princes, to whom he shewed Elizabeth’s 
picture, which “they so admired and 
honoured, as it had been easy to have 
made them idolatrous thereof!”— and 
published the account of his voyage, 
wherein he describes the hills of the 
country as “sparkling with stones of 
the colour of gold and silver;” and, 
among other inducements to the cupi- 
dity of the queen and speculatists, he 
affirmed that “the common soldier 
might there fight for gold, and pay 
himself, instead of pence, with plates 
of half a foot broad ; whereas he break- 
eth his bones in other wars for provent 
and penury.” Among many wonders 
in that marvellous land, he tells of a 
tribe of natives “having their eyes in 
their shoulders, and their mouths in 
the middle of their breasts, and a long 
train of hair growing backward be- 
tween their shoulders ;” and again, that 
“the country was so healthful, that, 
notwithstanding every possible impru- 
dence on the part of his companions, 
they found no calentura (intermittent 
fever), nor other of those pestilent dis- 
eases which dwell in all hot regions.” 
To this assertion, Dr. Bancroft, who 
visited the country in 1796, gives a 
flat contradiction ; for he affirms that 
the natives were liable to a frightful 
and contagious species of leprosy, and 
that intermitting fevers were endemical 
near the sea. That Raleigh detailed 
such extravagant accounts with the 
design of deceiving the nation and the 
queen, is certain; because, whenever fa- 
vourable tidings of the soil and climate 
could be stated with truth, his relation 
agrees minutely with those of subse- 
quent writers. Philip de Hutten, in 
1541, mentions the houses of a certain 
town in Guiana which he visited, 
* shining as if they had been overlaid 
with gold ;” but itis supposed that the 
German knight mistook tale for the 
precious metal. Raleigh’s descrip- 
tions, however, sank deeply into the 
hearts of the English people—so much 
so, that to nearly the close of the 
seventeenth century faith was given to 
the existence of the Lake Panama, the 
sands of which were of gold, and of 
Manoa or El Dorado, near the river 
Oronooko. On Raleigh’s return, he 
was much assailed for his attempts to 
deceive the people; and though he 
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brought home a quantity of ore 
which was proved by the comptroller 
of the Mint and the goldsmiths’ com- 
pany, persons insinuated that it had 
been purchased in Barbary, carried to 
Guiana, and brought back to this 
country to serve his insidious pur- 
poses. 

Sir Walter was named admiral in 
the expedition which ended with the 
siege of Cadiz, and also in the island 
voyage; but in both Essex was ap- 
pointed his superior. They, as is well 
known, failed; a quarrel ensued be- 
tween the two commanders, disastrous 
to the fates of both. The success of 
the plan had been sacrificed to their 
mutual jealousy, and the faults of 
either had been canvassed at home 
with freedom and bitterness. Above 
all things, Elizabeth could never for- 
give Essex the outlay of money which 
the expedition had cost her. Her 
favourite, driven to exasperation, madly 
committed a series of faults against the 
dignity of the queen, which ultimately 
led him to the scaffold ; while Raleigh, 
to insure his own safety, became a 
partisan of the Cecils, and assisted in 
fomenting the sudden indifference of 
the queen to her favourite into hatred, 
to which the chivalrous but intempe- 
rate earl fell a sacrifice in the full vi- 
gour of manhood. Proof is extant of 
Raleigh having thirsted for the blood 
of Essex. 

Raleigh subsequently obtained the 
right of pre-emption of Cornish tin (a 
privilege of great gain), was sent with 
Lord Cobham ambassador to Flanders, 
succeeded Sir Anthony Paulet as Go-- 
vernor of Jersey, and allowed himself 
to be buoyed with the expectation of 
being nominated the Deputy of Ire- 
land, and a baron. 

As soon as the younger Cecil, who 
was the great antagonist of Essex, had 
triumphed in the prostration of that 
favourite, he turned his attention to 
Raleigh, to whom his mistress was too 
much attached to please his jealous 
mind. During Elizabeth’s life, how- 
ever, Sir Walter was safe; but with his 
successor, Cecil, appropriately styled 
Robert the Devil, the very soul of hypo- 
crisy and double dealing, was all in all; 
and he quickly infused suspicion into 
the timid and cowardly mind of James, 
against the gallant, gay, and bold ad- 
venturer. Raleigh was received with 
coldness at court, and dismissed from 
his numerous employments. He im- 
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mediately singled out the wily secre- 
tary for his arch-foe, and presented a 
memorial to the king, in which he de- 
nounced Cecil as the main instrument 
in Mary of Scotland’s death. But he 
missed his mark; for James’s mind 
naturally clung to Cecil, with whom he 
had carried on a secret (and on the 
secretary's part a treasonous) corre- 
spondence during the last days of 
Elizabeth, and who had gained for the 
monatch’s claims a speedy and peace- 
ful recognition by the nobles of Eng- 
land. Independently of this, James’s 
jealousy of the knight had been excited 
not only by Raleigh's denial to allow 
the king to dispose of his ward, sub- 
sequently Countess of Newcastle, and 
heiress of the Bassetts, betrothed to 
young Walter Raleigh (whom he, 
notwithstanding, forced into a_ first 
marriage with Henry Howard), but 
Raleigh’s offer ** to carry two thousand 
men to invade the Spanish without the 
king’s charge,” harrowed up the glow- 
ing suspicions of the Rex pacificus, 
who wore quilted doublets as a safe- 
guard from assassination, and in dub- 
bing a knight always averted his eyes, 
which feared to encounter the glance 
of the bright steel. Raleigh, in despair, 
now joined the party whose desire was 
to place the Lady Arabella Stuart on 
the throne. This extravagant plot is 
sufficiently known. That Raleigh was 
implicated in the proceeding is certain ; 
but the degree of guilt attachable to his 
person will appear from the report of 
his trial atWinchester. In spite of an 
utter deficiency of evidence, he was 
condemned by a corrupt jury, in the 
proceedings before which Sir Edward 
Coke so comported himself as to have 
cast eternal infamy on his conduct. 
Even that worthy panderto the base ma- 
lignity of James was startled on hearing 
from a messenger the verdict, into the 
exclamation of, “ Surely thou art mis- 
taken, for I myself accused him but of 
misprision of treason!” It is useless 
to dwell over the infamy of Cobham ; 
the feline cruelty displayed by the 
modern Solomon with regard to the 
fate of the conspirators, and his tyran- 
nical and brutal treatment of the un- 
fortunate Lady Arabella. Suffice to 
say, that Raleigh received sentence, 
and after remaining a month at Win- 
chester in daily expectation of death, 
was removed to the Tower, where 
he continued a prisoner for twelve 
years. During this period, his estate 
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of Sherborne was wrested from him by 
the infamous Somerset; while, in 1602, 
his straitened circumstances had com- 

lled the sale of his Irish principality 
to Boyle, Earl of Cork, who outwitted 
him in the purchase. In the Tower, 
his fame for learning and science 
equalled his fame for high prowess in 
arms and his love of enterprise; and 
here he wrote and published the first 
volume of his celebrated History of the 
World. In disgust at the cold recep- 
tion this volume met with, he cast the 
second into the flames. Respecting 
the authorship of this work, Mr. D’Is- 
raeli, who only gives Raleigh partial 
credit, has the following observations 
in the second volume of the second 
series of his Curiosities of Literature:— 

“«« But however literary the atmosphere 
ofthe Tower proved to Rawleigh, no par- 
ticle of Hebrew, and perhaps little of 
Grecian lore, floated from a chemist and 
a poet. The truth is, that the collection 
of the materials of this history was the 
labour of several persons, who have not 
all been discovered. It has been ascer- 
tained, that Ben Jonson was a consider- 
able contributor; and there was an En- 
glish philosopher from whom Descartes, 
it is said, even by his own countrymen, 
borrowed largely—Thomas Hariot, whom 
Anthony Wood charges with infusing into 
Rawleigh’s volume philosophical notions, 
while Rawleigh was composing his History 
of the World. But if Rawleigh’s pursuits 
surpassed even those of the most recluse and 
sedentary lives, as Hume observed, we 
must attribute this to a ‘ Dr. Robert Bur- 
rel, rector of Northwald, in the county of 
Norfolk, who was a great favourite of Sir 
Walter Rawleigh, and had been his chap- 
lain. All, or the greatest part of the 
drudgery of Sir Walter's history, for cri- 
ticisms, chronology, and reading Greek 
and Hebrew authors, was performed by 
him for Sir Walter.’ Thus, a simple fact, 
when discovered, clears up the whole 
mystery; and we learn how that know- 
ledge was acquired, which, as Hume sa- 
gaciously detected, required ‘a recluse 
and sedentary life,’ such as the studies 
and the habits would be of a country 
gentleman in a learned age.” 


Raleigh obtained his release by 
paying Sir William St. John and Sir 
Edward Villiers, uncles of the rising 
favourite Buckingham, the sum of 
1500/. He immediately projected 
another voyage to Guiana, and em- 
barked the remnant of his fortune in 
the adventure, being joined by a few 
friends and foreigners. Through the 
mediation of Sir Ralph Winwood, a 
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commission was procured, dated 1616, 
constituting Raleigh Admiral of the 
Fleet; but he was obliged to give the 
most decided assurances to the go- 
vernment that he had no hostile in- 
tentions or piratical designs upon the 
Spanish settlements. The commission 
was granted, as James declared, be- 
cause it “ stood with his majesty’s 
politic and magnanimous courses, in 
these his flourishing times of peace, to 
nourish and encourage noble and gene- 
rous enterprises for plantations, disco- 
veries, and opening of new trades.” 
Previously to his departure, Raleigh 
consulted the Lord Keeper Bacon as to 
the necessity of his obtaining a specific 
and full pardon; but his friend gave 
him the fatal opinion, that his commis- 
sion under the great seal implied a full 
and free pardon, which might at any 
time be successfully pleaded. “ Sir,” 
said the keeper, “ the knee-timber of 
your voyage is money; spare your 
purse in this particular, for upon my 
life you have a sufficient pardon for all 
that is passed already—the king, 
under his broad seal, hath made you 
admiral of his fleet, and given you 
power of the martial law over your 
officers and soldiers.” In March1617, 
he sailed down the Thames, was ob- 
liged to put into Cork by tempestuous 
weather, and reached South America 
in November ; having suffered from a 
severe fever himself, and lost a large 
portion of his crew. Many of his best 
men were yet disabled by sickness, and 
while they recruited their health, he 
sent his confidant, Captain Keymis, 
who was well acquainted with the 
country, up the Oronooko in search 
of the mine, with five ships manned 
by the ablest of his crew: among 
others, were Lords North and Mount- 
eagle. The forces were disposed by 
Keymis into five bands, one of which 
was commanded by Walter Raleigh, 
the eldest son, and another by George 
Raleigh, nephew of the admiral. They 
were vigorously opposed by the Spa- 
niards, who had been fully informed of 
the expedition through the vigilance and 
artifice of Gondemar, the ambassador 
from Madrid, who had acquired com- 
plete ascendency over the puerile and 
cowardly mind of the English king. 
Keymis’ forces assembled, and took 
St. Thomas, but young Walter was 
killed. ‘The garrison retreated to the 
woods and mountains, carefully guard- 
ing the interior of the country from the 
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attacks of the assailants, which led to 
the supposition among them of the 
existence of many silver mines. This 
report prevailed long after the ad- 
miral’s death. Of the assault and 
taking of St. Thomas, contradictory 
reports were circulated : among others, 
that young Raleigh, on leading his 
soldiers forward to the town, ex- 
claimed, “ Come on, my hearts! here 
is the mine that we expect: they that 
look ~ any others are fools.” From 
this James inferred that the adven- 
ture to Guiana in search of the mine 
was a bubble, intended to delude the 
nation, and evideutly concealing some 
sinister and unavowed motive for the 
undertaking. Keymis saw neither coin 
nor bullion in St. Thomas, although 
the principal houses, as he aflirms, 
belonged to refiners. A mulatto ser- 
vant of the governor described to him 
the precise situation of various mines ; 
and Keymis, attended by three officers, 
attempted a landing on an unexplored 
part of the banks of the Oronooko: 
but his party were driven back 
by an ambuscade of Spaniards. The 
leader lost all presence of mind, set 
sail for Punto de Gallo, a port near 
Trinidad, where Raleigh had taken his 
position, to ward off any attack on the 
apturing party by the Spanish fleet, 
which was said to be in quest of the 
adventurers. The admiral was already 
suffering from the treachery of some of 
his party, who, under the supposition 
that they were loaded with gold, ran 
off with most of his ships. Keymis 
now, after two months’ absence, came 
to fill up poor Raleigh’s cup of afflic- 
tion; and the intelligence which he 
conveyed was doubly afflictive, since 
he had rejected, on his return, the 
offers of several of the Guiana chiefs, 
who, from what had passed formerly 
between them and Raleigh, had been 
holding the country as feudatories of 
Elizabeth. Keymis’ only excuse was, 
that he apprehended their collusion 
with the Spaniards. Raleigh received 
him with invectives and angry re- 
proaches; and the unhappy Keymis 
first ineffectually discharged a pistol at 
his own breast, and then ended his days 
by plunging a knife into his heart. 
When the news reached London, the 
pusillanimous James instantly issued a 
proclamation, declaring that in his ori- 
ginal orders he had expressly forbid- 
den any aggression on the Spaniards, 
and threatening a severe punishment. 
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Raleigh arrived at Plymouth, and was 
betrayed by Sir Lewis Stucley, vice- 
admiral of Devon, a kinsman, and a 
professed friend, who was assisted by 
a French empiric called Manoury, 
We quote the description of his jour- 
ney to London, and his attempts to 
escape, from Mr. D’Israeli. 


“ Rawleigh at first suspected that Ma- 
noury was one of those instruments of 
state who are sometimes employed when 
open measures are not to be pursued, or 
when the cabinet have not yet determinéd 
on the fate of a person implicated in a 
state crime ; in a word, Rawleigh thought 
that Manoury was a spy over him, and 
probably over Stucley too. The first im- 
pression in these matters is usually the 
right one ; but when Rawleigh found him- 
self caught in the toils, he imagined that 
such corrupt agents were to be corrupted. 
The French empiric was sounded, and 
found very compliant; Rawleigh was de- 
sirous by his aid to counterfeit sickness, 
and for this purpose invented a series of 
the most humiliating stratagems. He 
imagined that a constant appearance of 
sickness might produce delay, and pro- 
crastination, in the chapter of accidents, 
might end in pardon. He procured vomits 
from the Frenchman, and, whenever he 
chose, produced every appearance of sick- 
ness ; with dimness of sight, dizziness in 
his head, he reeled about, and once stguck 
himself with such violence against a pillar 
in the gallery, that there was no doubt of 
his malady. Rawleigh’s servant one morn- 
ing entering Stucley’s chamber, declared 
that his master was out of his senses, for 
that he had just left him in his shirt upon 
all fours, gnawing the rushes upon the 
floor. On Stucley’s entrance, Rawleigh 
was raving, and reeling in strong con- 
vulsions. Stucley ordered him to be 
chafed and fomented, and Rawleigh after- 
wards laughed at this scene with Ma- 
noury, observing that he had made Stuc- 
ley a perfect phy sician. 

“ But Rawleigh found it required some 
more visible and alarming disease than 
such ridiculous scenes had exhibited. 
The vomits worked so slowly that Ma- 
noury was fearful to repeat the doses. 
Rawleigh inquired, whether the empiric 
knew of any preparation which could make 
him look ghastly, without injuring his 
health. The Frenchman offered a harm- 
less ointment to act on the surface of the 
skin, which would give him the appear- 
ance of a leper. ‘ That will do!’ said 
Rawleigh ; ‘for the lords will be afraid 
to approach me, and, besides, it will 
move their pity.’ Applying the ointment 
to his brows, his arms, and his breast, 
the blisters rose, the skin inflamed, and 
was covered with purple spots. Stucley 
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concluded that Rawleigh had the plague. 
Physicians were now to be called in; 
Rawleigh took the black silk riband from 
his poniard, and Manoury tightened it 
strongly about his arm, to disorder his 
pulse : but his pulse beat too strong 
and regular. He appeared to take no 
food, while Manoury secretly provided 
him. To perplex the learned doctors still 
more, Rawleigh had the urinal coloured 
by a drug ofa strong scent. The phy- 
sicians pronounced the disease mortal, 
and that the patient could not be removed 
into the air without immediate danger. 
‘ Awhile after, being in his bed-chamber 
undressed, and no one present but Ma- 
noury, Sir Walter held a looking-glass in 
his hand, to admire his spotted face, and 
observed in merriment to his new confi- 
dant, how they should one day laugh, for 
having thus cozened the king, council, 
physicians, Spaniards, and all.’ The 
excuse Rawleigh offered for this course 
of poor stratagems, so unworthy of his 
genius, was to obtain time and seclusion 
ior writing his apology, or vindication of 
his voyage, which has come down to us 
in his ‘Remains.’ ‘The prophet David 
did make himself a fool, and suffered 
spittle to fall upon his beard, to escape 
from the hands of his enemies,’ said 
Rawleigh in his last speech. Brutus, 
too, was another example. But his dis- 
cernmentoften prevailed over this mockery 
of his spirit. The king licensed him to 
reside at his own house, on his arrival in 
London; on which Manoury observed, 
that the king shewed by this indulgence 
that his majesty was favourably inclined 
towards him: but Rawleigh replied, 
‘They used all these kinds of flatteries 
to the Duke of Biron, to draw him fairly 
into prison, and then they cut off his 
head. I know they have concluded 
among them, that it is expedient that a 
man should die, to reassure the traffic 
which I have broke with Spain.’ And 
Manoury adds, from whose narrative we 
have all these particulars, that Sir Walter 
broke out into this rant: ‘ 1f he could but 
save himself for this time, he would plot 
such plots as should make the king think 
himself happy to send for him again, and 
restore him to his estate, and would force 
the King of Spain to write into England 
in his favour.’” 

Raleigh now proposed a flight to 
France with Manoury, by whose sug- 
gestion he presented Stucley with “a 
jewel made in the fashion of hail powder- 
ed with diamonds, with a ruby in the 
midst,” and an assurance, that in com- 
pensation for his office of vice-admiral 
of Devon, for which he had given 6001. 
he should have 1000/. on his reaching 
Holland or France. 
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‘‘ This perfect villain had obtained a 
warrant of indemnity, to authorise his 
compliance with any offer to assist Raw- 
leigh in his escape ; this wretch was the 
confidant and the executioner of Raw- 
leigh ; he carried about him a license to 
betray him, and was making his profit of 
the victim before he delivered him to the 
sacrifice. Rawleigh was still plotting 
his escape: at Salisbury he had de- 
spatched his confidential friend, Captain 
King, to London, to secure a boat at Til- 
bury ; he had alsoa secret interview with 
the French agent. Rawleigh’s servant 
mentioned to Captain King, that his boat- 
swain had a ketch of his own, and was 
ready at his service for ‘thirty pieces of 
silver;’ the boatswain and Rawleigh’s 
servant acted Judas, and betrayed the 
plot to Mr. William Herbert, cousin to 
Stucley, and thus the treachery was kept 
among themselves as a family concern. 
The night for flight was now fixed, but 
he could not part without his friend 
Stucley, who had promised never to quit 
him; and who indeed, informed by his 
cousin Herbert, had suddenly surprised 
Rawleigh putting on a false beard. The 
party met at the appointed place; Sir 
Lewis Stucley with his son, and Rawleigh 
disguised. Stucley, in saluting King, 
asked whether he had not shewn himself 
an honest man? King hoped he would 
continue so. They had not rowed twenty 
strokes, before the watermen observed 
that Mr. Herbert: had lately taken boat, 
and made towards the bridge, but had 
returned down the river after them, 
Rawleigh instantly expressed his appre- 
hensions, and wished to return home; he 
consulted King—the watermen took fright 
—Stucley acted his part well; damning 
his ill-fortune to have a friend whom he 
would save so full of doubts and fears, 
and threatening to pistol the watermen if 
they did not proceed. Even King was 
overcome by the earnest conduct of Stuc- 
ley, and a new spirit was infused into the 
rowers. As they drew near Greenwich, 
a wherry crossed them. Rawleigh de- 
clared it came to discover them. King 
tried to allay his fears, and assured him 
that if once they reached Gravesend he 
would hazard his life to get to Tilbury. 
But in these delays and discussions the 
tide was failing ; the watermen declared 
they could not reach Gravesend before 
morning ; Rawleigh would have landed 
at Purfleet, and the boatswain encouraged 
him ; for there it was thought he could 
procure horses for Tilbury. Sir Lewis 
Stucley, too, was zealous, and declared he 
was content to carry the cloak-bag on his 
own shoulders for half a mile; but King 
declared that it was useless, they could 
not at that hour get horses to go by land. 

‘‘ They rowed a mile beyond Wool- 
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wich, approaching two or three ketches, 
when the boatswain doubted whether any 
of these were the one he had provided to 
furnish them. ‘ We are betrayed !’ cried 
Rawleigh, and ordered the watermen to 
row back. He strictly examined the 
boatswain ; alas! his ingenuity was baf- 
fled by a shuffling villain, whose real an- 
swer appeared when a wherry hailed the 
boat. Rawleigh observed that it con- 
tained Herbert's crew. He saw that all 
was now discovered. He took Stucley 
aside, his ingenious mind still suggesting 
projects for himself to return home in 
safety, or how Stucley might plead that 
he had only pretended to go with Raw- 
leigh, to seize on his private papers. 
They whispered together, and Rawleigh 
took some things from his pocket, and 
handed them to Stucley; probably more 
‘rubies powdered with diamonds.’ Some 
effect was instantaneously produced ; for 
the tender heart of his friend Stucly re- 
lented, and he not only repeatedly em- 
braced him with extraordinary warmth of 
affection, but was voluble in effusions of 
friendship and fidelity. Stucley per- 
suaded Rawleigh to land at Gravesend, 
the strange wherry which had dogged them 
landing at the same time: these were 
people belonging to Mr. Herbert and Sir 
William St. John, who, it seems, had 
formerly shared in the spoils of this un- 
happy hero. On Greenwich bridge, 
Stucley advised Captain King that it 
would be advantageous to Sir Walter 
that King should confess that he had 
joined with Stucley to betray his master ; 
and Rawleigh lent himself to the sug- 
gestion of Stucley, of whose treachery he 
might still be uncertain; but King, a 
rough and honest seaman, declared that 
he would not share in the odium. At 
the moment he refused, Stucley arrested 
the captain in the king’s name, committing 
him tothe charge of Herbert’s men. They 
then proceeded to atavern, but Rawleigh, 
who now viewed the monster in his true 
shape, observed, ‘ Sir Lewis, these actions 
will not turn out to your credit ;’ and on 
the following day, when they passed 
through the Tower gate, Rawleigh, turn- 
ing to King, observed, ‘ Stucley and my 
servant Cotterell have betrayed me. You 
need be in no fear of danger; but as for 
me, it is 1 who am the mark that is shot 
at.’ Thus concludes the narrative of 
Captain King.” 
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A solemn mockery of a conference 
was held by all the judges; he was 
doomed to death in spite of his de- 
fence, which was full of grace, vigour, 
and eloquence, and beheaded in Old 
Palace Yard, Westminster. His last 
hours were remarkable for serenity of 
mind and resignation. So light of heart 
did he indeed appear on the morning 
of his execution, that he smoked to- 
bacco as usual; and when some ex- 
cellent sack was brought him, and he 
was asked how he liked it, he replied, 
“As the fellow that, drinking of St. 
Giles’s bowl as he went to Tyburn, 
said that was good drink, if a man 
might tarry by it.” His dress was, as 
usual, magnificent. He ascended the 
scaffold with cheerfulness, and after 
addressing the people, praying, and 
taking leave of his friends, requested 
the headsman to shew him the axe. 
The fellow hesitated. “I prithee,” 
said Raleigh, “let me see it: dost 
thou think I am afraid of it?” He 
took it, and passing his finger slightly 
over the edge, observed to the sheriff, 
“This is a sharp medicine, but a sound 
cure for all diseases.” When he fitted 
his neck to the block, the executioner 
desired him to lay his head towards 
the East. “It was no matter,” an- 
swered Raleigh, “ which way a man’s 
head stood, so the heart lay right.” 
Then having prayed for a few minutes, 
he gave the signal to the headsman to 
strike. The man hesitated, and Ra- 
leigh, after once or twice repeating the 
signal, spoke once more, and said, 
*‘ Why dost thou not strike? Strike, 
man !”" In two blows he was beheaded. 


-On the evening previous to his death, 


he composed the following simple but 
forcible lines for his epitaph : 


‘** Even such is time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wander’d all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days ! 

But from this earth, this grave, this 
dust, 
The Lord shall raise me up, I trust.” 


















We are about to propound a startling 
proposition. It is this: What we call 
genius, and value so highly, partakes 
more of defect than excellence. Yet 
an excellence it is, but in one direc- 
tion—and therein is ita defect. It is 
an aptitude to perform a particular 
thing; and without such aptitude is 
none born bearing the shape of man, 
even though an idiot. Without such 
aptitude is there no living creature— 
even the most minute of animated 
atoms, to which the intelligent ant 
tribes and the busy bees are as an 
Anak race, have skill for some appro- 
priate act, tend toward some end, 
conduce to some effect. But we give 
the name of genius only to such exhi- 
bitions of this aptitude (we are speak- 
ing now of “human mortals,” not of 
the inferior kinds) as manifest it in 
the highest degree of development. 
We call him not a man: of genius 
(that is, we of the world, who are 
surrounded with examples, meet for 
admiration, of all the productions of 
laborious skill,) who, untaught, pro- 
duces some rough specimen of handy- 
work or headycraft—yet such an one 
is so called in secluded districts and 
pastoral villages. We recollect a rural 
dame exclaiming to her gossips of her 
“idiot boy”—he would have been 
thought little better by a town-bred 
artificial observer—that her son was 
quite a genus, because he contrived to 
mend a fiddle-stick. We should hard- 
ly call the man such who, in these days, 
contrived to invent fiddle-stick, fiddle, 
and all; the thing having been done 
before, and most probably in greater 
perfection. It is not the kind that we 
now look to, but the degree ; and the 
exerter of the highest degree of excel- 
lence in some particular department 
we honour with the style and title of a 
man of genius. 

But, after all, is it an honour? It is 
but excellence in one department. In 
others we see our equals, nay, our 
superiors. Frequently, too, men of 
genius in one thing have proved stark 
fools in all others. The tribe of Gold- 
smiths is numerous—many are the 
“inspired idiots;” and this fact, did 
we note it well, and were prepared to 
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understand it, would let us somewhat 
into the mystery of those “ weak 
things,”’ which in old time were found 
“strong” to propagate the sublime 
truths of religion. That would become 
clear to us which was dark to Gibbon, 
and on that of which he wrote with an 
ironical sneer, we should reflect with 
reverence —to wit, “* The want of dis- 
cipline and human learning was sup- 
plied by the occasional assistance of 
the prophets, who were called to that 
function without distinction of age, of 
sex, or of natural abilities ; and who, 
as often as they felt the divine impulse, 
poured forth the effusions of the spirit 
in the assembly of the faithful.” Many 
are they without natural abilities, and 
yet prophets. Prophets for one, and 
in one thing— in all others, so far from 
being fore-seers, they are not seers at all. 
They are propLe with One Ipea; and 
by that one idea they are possessed, 
and haunted, and overruled —and thus 
are they inspired. One guiding light they 
have, which has flashed down with a sort 
of Rembrandt effect into the night of 
their else altogether idiocy, but the 
darkness comprehendeth it not. We 
have known such—and know that the 
partial illumination has sufficed only 
to make the surrounding gloom deeper 
and darker. The owl has been heard 
to strive in tuneful concert, and the 
moon beheld in the clear March night, 
but to the prepossessed imagination it 
seemed as if, meanwhile, 


“The cocks did crow—to-whoo, to-whoo, 
And the sun did shine so cold.” 


Even such is genius, a “light from 
heaven,” and yet that “ leads astray.” 
And why? Because it is partially 
effused. 

Now, tell us, is not an intellect so 
endowed defective? Is a man with 
such an intellect a perfect man? You 
know he is not;—you know, on the 
contrary, he is the most imperfect of 
the creatures of God! He is the child 
of error and of sin. Alas! for Byron 
and for Burns! the wail for them is 
yet loud over land and sea—it reacheth 
heaven — it reacheth hell—and at both 
it inquireth in doubt whether the wept- 
for is within? Alas! alas! that doubt 
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should hover between two such regions 
on such an errand! Silence! silence! 
Well, then, let the dumb heart break, 
and to sorrow be given no words, and 
so it may die,— but with the sorrower 
—No matter—what must be, must be! 
Now comes out a curious fact,— 
that chiefly in these partial manifesta- 
tions is the might and majesty of the 
mind of man set forth. Seldom do 
we see a perfectly cultivated intellect 
claiming or receiving homage. The 
better educated, the better informed, 
hold their faculties in a state of equi- 
librium—one balances another, and 
neither springs up towards heaven or 
plunges down towards hell. Equal 
weights are put in both scales, and no 
wonder is excited. Yet herein is the 
greatest motive for wonder, could we 
rightly apprehend the matter. But 
perhaps we conclude that both scales 
are empty, attention not having been 
awakened, and give ourselves no trou- 
ble to look closely where all is so quiet, 
and apparently nothing doing. But the 
heavy bodies are not at rest, though 
shewing no motion. We, however, 
would rather see one of the scales fly 
aloft, forgetting that it would be the 
lightest. What, then? who prefers not 
levity to gravity now-a-days? and in 
works of art, who chooses not the light 
to the heavy?—the shining tinsel of 
Moore, for instance, to the solid gold 
of Wordsworth? The Paradise Lost 
is heavy —Lear, Hamlet, Othello, are 
heavy; for they are bars of precious 
metal, and must be weighed in order 
to be valued. But where are the 
modern readers for such works? Ask 
not Robert Montgomery, 

hut ———— 
Shakespeare and Milton! ye were 
almost perfect men—so were Dante 
and Homer. Spenser, also, and Virgil, 
and Tasso, were only not perfect— 
and are honoured for having produced 
works which men entomb, splendidly 
bound in their librariés, and never 
read! But it is of those works we 
speak, in the article of perfection, not 
now of the personal conduct of the 
writers. In them we see the most 
perfect humanity developed with which 
we are acquainted. The form of its 
development is the poetical — granted. 
But the poetical form is capable of 
including the whole compass of human 
science and art. Are not Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Dante, orators as well as 
poets? theologians also? metaphy- 
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sicians? statists? musicians? fathers ? 
actors on the great stage of the world ? 
men of business? All! all! And are 
not these men of genius undoubtedly ? 
Then why are not all poets such? nay, 
more, why are not all men such poets? 

Iiereby, were we not fools, we 
should interpret well the mystery of 
man’s fall, for we may see it here well 
exemplified. Behold what man’ may 
be—he may be a Shakespeare! yet 
seemeth it as if the die were broken 
when Nature moulded him. All, never- 
theless, whose intellectual manifesta- 
tions are inferior to his, have fallen 
below, far below the dignity to which 
a man may be born or attain. Yet 
were they not perfect. Who may not 
justly find fault with their conduct in 
life? who may not trace defect in 
knowledge in their writings? and, 
notwithstanding the general character 
of their information, discover that it 
was only in the poetical art they were 
superior to other men—only in this 
faculty they were excellent—that in 
others, if few exceeded, many equalled 
them? Even in them, therefore, is a 
declension, remarked from .our proper 
humanity, which would require that 
in all the other faculties they should 
be as potential as in the poetical. 

Reader, we have given thee matter 
for deep musing ; and now call upon 
thee to understand that, if an indi- 
vidual were thus equally endowed in 
all the faculties, he would neither be 
poet, orator, musician, statist, nor man 
of business—and would not be socalled, 
because he could not be said to be 
either of these par excellence—but he 
And know, 
further, that a man is a higher character 
than either! 

Now it follows, that it is just in 
proportion as an individual is less 
than man that he is poet, orator, 
musician, and such like; just in pro- 
portion as he is less than man that he 
is a man of genius—Q.FE.D. Let us, 
however, not boast of being exempt 
ourselves from such denomination ; for, 
if we cannot prove that we are humanly 
perfect in all our faculties, all that can 
be said of us is that we are not even 
such. That men should be such is of 
the essence of the divine economy — 
that though each of its creatures be 
imperfect in many powers, yet many 
being perfect in each faculty of the 
mind, the whole humanity may be 
expressed in the persons of all men— 
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what one wants being supplied by 
another, and, indeed, what many want 
being frequently supplied in the super- 
abundance of one. 

A man, therefore, takes credit for 
that faculty which he manifests in a 
superior degree over the other powers 
of his mind, and is called after its 
name, as poet or orator, mechanic or 
artist. But the matter is altogether 
relative. A man will appear more of 
a poet in proportion as he is less of 
any thing else. ‘Thus it has been with 
uneducated poets—(a class of people 
upon whom we shall ere long have 
some fine and deep things to say)— 
they have been esteemed all the more 
highly for their deficiencies in every 
other respect. No one ever thought 
of equalling Bloomfield to Milton, 
yet he is thought of more abstractedly 
asa poet, having no other claims on 
our admiration. But he is less of a 
oet, nevertheless, than he would have 
ns if better educated. The mind of 
Milton being so well furnished in 
divers forms, obliged him, if he would 
maintain the relative superiority of his 
poetic faculty, to cultivate it all the 
more highly. In proportion as the 
poet, whether uneducated or otherwise, 
increases his knowledge, he finds it 
necessary to improve in his art as a 
poet, ifhe can. Some fail: we think 
Bloomfield did; Burns endeavoured 
to succeed ; Clare learned to polish his 
diction ; and Allan Cunningham 

Our well-beloved Allan! this article 
was to have been written on thee, and 
on thy Maid of Elvar—but hell is paved 
with good intentions, and let us hope 
heaven too. Ours, however, is more 
than an intention—‘* by Chaucer and 
Apollo!” it shall be a performance. 
We hate promisers who never perform. 
We have had the life eaten out of our 
own hearts before now by such small 
cattle. Bosom snakes! bosom snakes! 
The curse of God is on them—it is on 
them ; and on their bellies let them go, 
and dust let them eat all the days of 
their lives! They are the children of 
the wicked one, and the doom of the 
devil, their father, be theirs!’ We have 
pronounced our malediction—and now 
proceed. 

Allan Cunningham’s poetry cannot 
be pronounced to have been originally 
successful. It was, however, under- 
stood to be the product of a mind, 
poetical, and poetical only. No other 
claim was put forward, or justified by 
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such product: defects of education 
and knowledge, and consequently of 
taste, were apparent enough—more 
than enough. But relative to the 
other faculties which he manifested, 
it was clear that Allan had cultivated 
most the poetical, and that this was 
the most highly developed. He was a 
poet, or he was nothing. And he was 
a poet. But to sustain a long poem, 
something other though not greater than 
poetry is needed ; and accordingly his 
Sir Marmaduke Maxwell was con- 
demned as so much Midsummer mad- 
ness. But his songs (poetry by itself 
is sufficient for a song, and there can 
scarcely be too much of it) were likened 
to the songs of Burns and Hogg; yet 
they were neither the songs of Burns 
nor of Hogg, but of Allan Cunning- 
ham—and this was as it should be. 
Whether these songs were so popular 
as to run through several editions, 
we cannot positively aver, but they 
were sufficiently so to introduce the 
writer into magazines and annuals, and 
to keep his name before the public. 

Some attempts in the novel line of 
composition shewed farther that the 
writer’s mind was poetical, and poeti- 
calonly. This effect defective, of course, 
was less tolerable in a novel than in a 
poem —but it was worthy of respect, 
and procured admiration, while the 
works in the aggregate were. condemned. 
The poet now perceived the necessity 
of taking in ballast, if his ship were to 
sail safely, and endeavoured to become 
something more. His Lives of the 
Painters are characterised by an en- 
deavour to keep down the poetical, 
and to bring forward the matter of fact. 
Perhaps of the former there might have 
been more in the MS. than in the 
printed copies, but a judicious editor 
well knows how to prune the luxuriant 
off-shoots of imaginative license. The 
discipline which he has thus under- 
gone seems to have stood the poet in 
good stead. The Maid of Elvar has 
none, or little, of the Midsummer mad- 
ness of Sir Marmaduke Marwell. 

There, now, well-beloved Allan! 
have we not spoken like a friend? 
Love you not Noll Yorke, therefore ? 
We see it in your eye —though we see 
not your eye. But this is all our eye 
and The Maid of Elvar! 

Alas for Allan! The visions of his 
boyhood have vanished—it was well 
they should—but it has been bitter 
work. List! oh list! 
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«« Fame, fame !—thou warrior’s wish, thou poet’s thought, 
Thou bright delusion! Like the rainbow thou 
Glitterest, yet none may touch thee: thing of nought, 
Star-high, with heaven’s own brightness on thy brow, 
Blazon’d and glorious, I beheld thee grow ; — 
Vision, begone! for I am none of thine. 
Of all that fills my heart and fancy now, 
From dull oblivion not one word or line 

Wilt thou touch with thy light, and render it divine. 


“ Even be it so! —I sing not for thy smiles — 
I sing to keep down sighs and ease the smart 
Of care and sadness, and the daily toils 
Which crush my soul and trample on my heart. 
Far mightier spirits of the inspired art © 
Are mute and nameless, and the Muse in grief 
Calls from the eastern to the western airt 
On tale, tradition, ballad, song, and chief, 
On thee, to give their names one passage bright and brief. 


«* She calls in vain ! —like to a shooting-star, 
Their storied rhymes shone brightly in their birth, 
And shot a dazzling lustre near and far — 

Then darken’d, died, as all things else of earth.” 














To the truth contained in the latter hearing, but the old favourites of the 
sections of this extract, the poets of the public have been heard in vain. Scott 
present day (if such be) can bearample and Southey might as well have hung 
testimony. During the whole period _ their harps on the willows as seni forth 
of political agitation, from the proposal the Doom of Devorgoil and the tra- 
of the Catholic Emancipation billtothe gedy of Auchindrane, or the Tale of 
present time, the Muses have pleaded Paraguay, with the ballads of All for 
in vain—their voices have been scat- Love and the Pilgrim of Compostella. 
tered by the blast and the storm. Not It has been in vain. They even have 
only new candidates for favourable felt that— 

audience have failed in obtaining a 






















‘‘ For finer souls are other ills, which men 
Mock with much mockery: he who thirsts for fame 
Hath an eternal sorrow on him. When 
Did this dread passion either ‘suage or tame 
This burning fever of the soul ?—this flame 
Which seeks by song or deed of daring-do, 

To win from the cold world a lasting name ; 
And that bright fire which burns as holy too — 
Love high and nobly placed.” ; 






So sings, and truly, our trusty Allan. _ perity, nevertheless, wait on your steps, 
He, however, has ventured at this un- ye Sons of the Muses! and may the 
propitious season—nor he alone. We world yet be converted to your gentle 
perceive that many also have advertised ways, and live again in peace and 
their willingness to go upon the forlorn plenty! When political ferment shall 
hope—among them some of bold em- in a few short months have subsided, 
prize—of high imaginative soaring—of we have much to say on your behalf. 
earnest and burning endeavour; but “TI fear,” says Allan— 

all, alas! in vain. Success and pros- 





















‘“‘T fear this song hath fall’n on evil times — 
Small honour now awaits a humble lyre — 
Each ear is fill'’d with proud and lofty chimes 
Of lords and learning, bright with classic fire ; 

The natural step and matronly attire 
Of Scotland’s peasant Muse is much too staid. 
She loves from courts and castles to retire ; 
And with her wild pipe, seated on her plaid, 
To chant such songs as please the simple shepherd maid. 
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«I trow ’tis not ordain’d the rustic Muse, 
A barefoot maiden ’mongst the blossom’d broom, 
To braid with classic wreaths her snooded brows ; 
And plain that Scotland is too scant of room 
To give free flight to her high-soaring plume, 
And breadth to the wide glory of her mind. 
An humbler duty is the Muse’s doom — 
One maiden’s love, the deeds of a young hind, 

To sit and artless pour o’er Albyn’s hills of wind.” 


Never fear, Allan, never fear. The 
days of lordly poetry have past once 
more. Catch a lord, if you can, writing 
such poetry as Byron's again. The 
best of them are too well educated, 
according to our aforesaid theory, to 
shine in any particular branch of study, 
and the worst too stupid to be the 
better for any education they can re- 
ceive. Byron’s preponderance was 
owing to his defects of moral and 
intellectual culture—from his having 
been brought up in a less exalted sphere 


«IT sing a song of other times. 


than the one to which he was born. 
Thus it came to pass he was bred for 
a poet instead of a lord. Such an 
occurrence will not happen again; 
and we may tune our slender pipes to 
a pastoral ditty under the spreading 
beech in spite ‘ of lords and learning.” 

Apropos of “ proud and lofty rhymes.” 
Much wish we that our well-beloved 
Allan had not been so wantonly care- 
less in his rhymes. We were startled 
at the very first verse; e. g. 


Between 


Two thrones was shared the rule of this broad isle, 
And nobles round the cradle of our queen 
Dealt Scotland ’mongst them like a conqueror’s spoil : 
Corn soon in dread was reap’d with bloody toil ; 
Fair maidens sat not by the Tweed, and flung 
Their ringlets o’er their white necks with a smile ; 
Nor with bright glances and a witching tongue, 
Songs steep’d in pastoral love, or chivalrous ardour sung.” 


We applaud the poet for his choice 
of the Spenserian stanza, which he has 
wielded with the hand of a master, 
and produced much variety and em- 
phasis of effect by his mode of running 
occasionally one stanza into the other. 
But for his bad and imperfect rhymes 
we must condemn him ; they are of all 
sorts—the identical, and the totally 


uncorresponding. 


Can any thing be 
worse than 


“ glasses’ masses,” 
“ mosses” ‘“ lasses;” unless it be 
“ listens,” “ glistens,” blessings.” 
But Allan is no friend to critics—in 
fact, he is quite savage with them ; 
therefore have we not a right to be 
savage with the poet? Hear in what 
company he places the poor critic : 


“«« The torturer’s rack, the tyrant’s cruel cord, 
Hot pincers, boiling oil, and, worse than all, 
Revenge’s kindness and Faith’s fiery sword, 
Detraction’s venom, Mockery’s bitter gall, 
The pity of the vile, the critic’s venom’d scrawl—” 


are all of the same family. It is well 
that we have the poet’s word for it that 
these things are also “all endurable,” 
else we should fear to kill him—which 


we would not, save with kindness ; 
for, of the poet and his art we esteem 
as highly as tuneful Allan and his 
Miles Greme :— 


*** Our God is good,” Miles said, ‘ once and alway ; 
The gift of song is his best gift, and thou E 
Shouldst honour it: the poet with his lay 
Eternal sunshine sheds round Honour’s brow.’” 


__ These defects, also, are less blamable 
in a poem of this kind than in almost 
any other. The present is a rustic 
poem; and these rhymes are merely 
specimens of the genuine Runic, and 
may be justified as proper to the de- 
sign of the poet. Let it be so. Friend 


Allan knows that we desire not to 
gainsay this view of the subject. As 
little wish we to object to the rough 
vigour of many of the lines; for, in 
fact, we like some of the negligent 
graces by which these are characterised. 
We would that the poem should be 
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rude, though not over-rude. It is a 
mountain stream, and not a garden 
lake, that we desiderate, as the analo- 
gous comparison by which we would 
fain describe its course and action. 
Irregular and impetuous in motion 
and progress, dashing over craig and 
precipice, through chasm and cleft, 
cavern and ravine, brawling and thun- 
dering, until it arrive at the bed of its 
destination in the valley, where, all its 
tumult spent, it lies quietly murmuring 
in repose, like a gentle infant dreaming 
in its sleep. Neither from such a 
work need the marvellous be excluded, 
—faery and goblin sprite are denizens 
ofthe ground which it occupies. But 
they should have a meaning ; for the 
supernatural is the mysterious, and a 
mystery is that which is full of mean- 
ing. Faeries and sprites are indeed 

“ Such sights as youthful poets dream, 

On summer eve by haunted stream.” 


But we have Milton’s authority for 
saying, that in all which 
«« Great bards 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of turneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear ;” 
and we have Shakespeare’s example in 
corroboration of the saying, that, in 
all such “ supernatural solicitings,” 

** More is meant than meets the ear.” 

A meaning, a moral, an applica- 
tion, is essential, therefore, to all that 
partakes of a supernatural or miracu- 
lous nature. This rule is eminently 
observed in the New Testament, where- 
in, we venture to say, nothing ofa mi- 
raculous kind is recorded to which a 
spiritual explanation is not attached, or 
which is not capable of being so illus- 
trated. In consonance with these 
principles of composition, never have 
supernatural persons or occurrences 
been successfully introduced into works 
of fiction in prose or numerous verse, 
where they have not been made to 
exert a marked influence on individual 
conduct and character. They must 
operate as causes to some effect,—if 
they do not, they are at best imper- 
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tinent,—nay, they are apocryphal and 
mischievous. We turn away with in- 
credulity from such useless encum- 
brances as Ralph Latoun’s interview 
with Sir Goblin, and Eustace Greme’s 
adventure with the faery queen. Let 
them be weeded out of the second 
edition of The Maid of Elvar. The 
poem will bear abridgment in this 
respect, and in others. 

Allan’s poem is all in honour of the 
poet and of poetry. It is of Eustace 
Greme, a young warrior and poet, 
who having surprised and defeated 
Sir Ralph Latoun, who had obtained 
a grant from Henry VIII. of as much 
land as he could conquer in Scotland, 
is of course worthy of the Maid of 
Elvar (Sybil Lesley), or any other maid. 
So what does she but offer a garland of 
gold for the best song in honour of the 
victory, and who should gain the gar- 
land but Eustace Greme? But Sir 
Ralph Latoun, as befits him, burns her 
castle; and she, as befits her, escapes 
inland, and, disguised as a peasant 
maiden, finds refuge with the family 
of Eustace Greme. What should fol- 
low, now, but love and _ pastoral 
description? What next but that 
Sir Ralph Latoun should discover the 
place of her retreat, and carry her 
away to his castle on the other side 
of the Solway ? that the ravisher should 
be slain by the lover? that the young 
heiress should meet with a pilgrim, 
who had been saved on sea by Eustace, 
who should declare himself to be lord 
of Elvar, long lost, and forbid the banns 
—until, discovering in her lover the 
only son of one of his comrades in 
council and in battle, marriage follows ~ 
ofcourse? All this might be expected, 
but not twelve cantos on such a theme. 
Had the poem been more brief, it had 
been better. As it is, it contains many 
sweet sentiments, many charming pas- 
sages, many strong-winged thoughts, 
many bold and glowing descriptions. 

We began our paper with some 
reflections of our own on genius—we 
will conclude it with some of Allan’s 
on the same subject :— 


«* Miles Graeme now spoke — and he spoke wise and kind — 
‘ Enough, my children, we have given to mirth — 
Perchance to folly ; now bear ye in mind 
My counsels, and make them your rule on earth. 

Man’s but a child; God gives him at his birth 
His genius and his passions: as he grows, 
These grow, and wax in stature and in girth. 
My children all, I’ve watch’d ye as ye rose, 


And mark’d your doings down!’ Serene his open brows 


Vol 
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Shew, while he bids each his own spirit follow, 
The way that Nature leads : to one the wings 
He gives of commerce ; o'er the billows hollow 
He bids him go, one of our merchant-kings. 
One from rare herbs the healing virtues wrings ; 
One ruminates upon the barren plain, 
And golden crops and verdure o’er it flings ; — 
He bids none go and join the Muses’ train, 

For much he dreads a toil so profitless and vain. 


** Upon a youth he laid his hand, and cried, 
‘ Go, go, my child — go forth, expound and preach 
God’s holy word! See ye turn not aside 
From this grand duty: let your stern voice reach 
Pride in his place, and stint not to impeach 
Crown’d heads for crimes and follies ; see ye smite 
The sensual Mammon ; let your right hand stretch 
O’er red Ambition in his reckless might : aa 
Great is the high priest’s power to whom God’s law is light!’ 


** Upon a second youth he laid his hand — 
* Be thine the gentle and persuasive way 
To rule by life ‘of righteousness the land — 
By mildness, w isdom, and by worth! Thy sway 
Will grow more glorious in thy latter day. 
Matrons their children’s children will hold up — 
‘* There goes the Lord’s true servant — look, I say !’ 
Thus will the wine of gladness fill thy cup. 
But of another drink this youth is doom’d to sup,’ 


** He said, and touch’d a third one: ‘ Thou wilt be 

Long while a tassel at Misfortune’s cloak ; 

Like labouring emmet or the moiling bee, 

Or farmer airing autumn’s moisten’d shock, 

So wilt thou work, but work in vain: the rock, 

The gaping quicksand, and, what none eschew, 

Sickness of mind, and sorrows in a flock. 

Nay, weep not, youth ! —ere threescore years ensue, 
Thou It shine, like Gideon’s fleece, in fortune’s golden dew. 


‘ « And thou, my child,’— a fourth he thus address’d — 
‘ Sure some sad deed have thy forefathers done — 

Now by the demon of the Muse possessed, 
They see their conduct punish’ d in their son. 
Of all the miseries ‘neath God’s blessed sun, 
The bard’s is that for which there's least remede ; 
The light may cease to shine and rivers run — 
But for the followers of the Muse's creed 

Sorrow will never cease, till he be dull and dead. 


“* 4\iSo plough —’tis cold to turn a wintry furrow ; 

Go sow —'tis toilsome in the seed-time sowing ; 

Go reap — and waken ere’ the clear sun skurrow ; ; 

Go mow — a sweaty task and hard is mowing ; 

Go herd — when winds are high and clouds are snowing ; 

Go sleep — sad visions watch o'er us when sleeping ; 

Go sail — when tempests wake and seas are flowing ; 

Go weep —though some find comfort in their weeping ; 
But, as ye wish to live, keep from the Muses’ keeping !’ 


** Sweet Sybil said, ‘ Nay, to the bard is given 

A daring spirit ail a soul to soar 

As near as thing of earth can go to heaven ; 

He goes in life, "and nigh the angel’s door 

Sends his glad voice in herald song before ; 

Then slow, like lark, earthward he : sings again, 

And from his kindled spirit and burning core 

Pours forth, to gladden man, his happy strain ! — 
Ne’er call the poet’s song light, profitless, and vain !’” 


- V. NO. XXX. 7 F 
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Thy song, sweet and melodious 
Allan! hath never, can never be in 
vain. The cares of the world have 
not bitten out thy heart, and left there 
the corrosion of selfishness ; the false- 
ness of the great and glozing city hath 
not polluted the simplicity of thy early 
youth: thou standest forth an honest 
man, amid the sweating, toiling, lying 
multitude of the mighty metropolis; 
and thy song, ardent and lofty, or 
simple and tender, teacheth low sub- 
mission to the will of God,— awakeneth 
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the chastening thoughts of early in- 
nocence and boyish friendship— of 
youthful home, and love, and pastoral 
happiness ;—-so that we turn with 
loathing from the fastidious manners 
and the subtilised hypocrisy of the 
world, to seek for repose amid the en- 
dearments of family and the com- 
munion of our own hearts, and to 
learn and practise peace, good-will, 
affection, and charity to all mankind. 
Our blessing, therefore, ever hover 
above thy song! 


LETTER ON THE DOCTRINE OF ST. SIMON. 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


Srr,— The doctrine of the sect of 
Saint Simon, which has been so labo- 
riously explained and refuted by the 
Quarterly and Westminster Reviews, is 
of considerable importance in France, 
where it is avowed by a great number 
of the more respectable classes of so- 
ciety, and now counts among its espe- 
cial organs two newspapers and a re- 
view, conducted, it must be confessed, 
by writers of great ability and eloquence. 
It is not likely that the opinions thus 
recognised could have been adopted by 
so many influential adherents, without 
having had a portion of good united to 
their evil; and, in reality, the doctrine 
of Saint Simon, divested of some pecu- 
liarities, contains undeniable truths, to 
which their misapplication is no solid 
objection. We therefore deem it rea- 
sonable to oppose their principles in 
the tone, not of ridicule or abuse, but 
of that good-breeding we should main- 
tain towards men of such attainments, 
were we to have the pleasure of a con- 
ference face to face. 

Claude Henry Count de Saint Simon 
was born at Paris in October 1760. 
He was of the family of that Saint 
Simon who is known by his memoirs 
on the latter days of Louis XIV. and 
the period of the regency, not less than 
for his enthusiasm about the preroga- 
tives of the “ ancien noblesse.” This 
family pretended to have sprung from 
Charlemagne, was connected with the 
house of Lorraine, and were, besides, 
grandees of Spain. From such a fa- 
mily was to proceed the man who, of 
all others in modern times, has shewn 
the most indifference to the pride of 
birth, and who laboured with insuper- 


able perseverance to establish theories 
the most opposite to the ideas upon 
which his power rested. The Count 
de Saint Simon made the campaign of 
America along with his cousin the 
Duke de Saint Simon, and distin- 
guished himself under the command of 
Washington. He was taken prisoner 
with the Count de Grasse in 1782, and 
received from the Americans the repub- 
lican order of Cincinnatus. From this 
memorable period dates the philoso- 
phical tendency of his mind towards a 
system of ideas of which the substance 
is as follows :— 

Saint Simon has conceived that the 
destiny of man in this world is to pro- 
duce by labour, which has led him to 
proclaim industry as the definitive end 
of human society, and the industrious 
as the superior class of that society. 
Industry does in reality provide for all 
the physical wants of man, but does it 
provide for all his moral wants? It 
may be doubted. Saint Simon and 
his scholars affirm it, nevertheless, and 
they labour to prove it by observing 
that science is the most precious pro- 
duct of human industry, and _philoso- 
phers the producers of the most ele- 
vated category or order of knowledge. 
They are in the right, if we circumscribe 
our nature to the narrow and material 
circle of utility. On the contrary, they 
rest below the truth, if, elevating our- 
selves by contemplation to more sub- 
lime relations, we discover the celestial 
region whence our intellectual being 
has emanated, and towards which it 
incessantly aspires. It is there alone 
that we discover the morality of duty 
—that is to say, the love of good for 
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itself, and on account of its beauty and 
intrinsic excellence. It must, however, 
be acknowledged, that Saint Simon 
was one of the most original thinkers 
of his time—that his system of philo- 
sophy, incomplete and inexact, im our 
opinion, in its basis and result, is, not- 
withstanding, fertile in useful applica- 
tions—and that he himself had received 
from nature the gift of expressing his 
ideas with force and clearness. He 
squandered considerable sums in sci- 
entific works, and speculations ill-ad- 
vised completed the destruction of his 
fortune. At last, whether in despair or 
disgust, he endeavoured to put an end 
to his life with a pistol, in which at- 
tempt he escaped with the loss of an 
eye. 

Ifthe philosophy of Saint Simon was 
totally ignorant of the primordial laws 
of the moral world — if, by that defect, 
it lost the power of governing intelli- 
gences, it appears to us that it more 
nearly approaches the truth when it 
directs the organisation and employ- 
ment of the material forces of man. It 
is here that the theory of the useful 
ought to find its application. Under 
this head the industrial school is found 
to be in perfect harmony with our era, 
or, rather, it is the natural product of 
it. It is the philosophical theory of 
the social movement, which the force 
of things—that is, the consequence of 
antecedents—removes every day more 
and more from the brilliant and vapo- 
rous region of imagination into the po- 
sitive domain of reason and fact. The 
writings of Saint Simon abound, be- 
sides, in lively and original thoughts ; 
their style is varied, energetic, and full 
of life; at times incoherent or incom- 
plete, they bear every where the marks 
of the excessive mobility of the author's 
imagination. The mystical part we 
reject as spurious ; for, in the words of 
Voltaire, whatever is not clear is not 
French —“ S’il n'est pas clair, c’est ne 
pas Francais.” 

Upon his return to France, in 1782, 
he abandoned entirely his military ca- 
reer, and gave himself up to some 
financial speculations, which throve as 
well as they usually did with him. 
Although he took no part in the Revo- 
lution, an arrest was sent after him, 
and he voluntarily surrendered himself, 
in place of the landlord with whom he 
lodged, who had been made responsible 
for his appearance. After remaining 
eleven months in prison, he escaped. 
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In 1797, he left off his banking opera- 
tions, and pursued his scientific stu- 
dies during his different travels, of 
which an account is given in his 
memoirs, and largely quoted from in 
the Quarterly. He died in 1825, aged 
sixty-five years. His remains were 
interred in the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, and the grandson of Saint 
Simon had scarcely wherewithal to 
furnish his necessities. Misfortune did 
not turn him aside from his vocation; 
on the contrary, he pursued it with a 
courage and perseverance which forced 
people to esteem him. They had seen 
in him only a kind of ecceutric mad- 
man, not knowing how to torment his 
life or waste his money. They were 
forced to admit the sincerity of his 
conviction, at least. In poverty he 
made himself heard, as well as in 
prosperity ; and he ended by founding 
a school, whose future prospects might 
be more encouraging if it did not en- 
deavour to organise a social state, of 
which time alone can bring to light the 
secrets and the elements. Undoubt- 
edly, labour, the free development of all 
our faculties, is the true, the only end 
of life; assuredly, if we can make the 
religion of our age out of this grand 
thought, society would organise itself 
according to its belief —idleness and 
inutility would no longer be titles to 
power and supremacy in the national 
councils—the people would call to the 
management of their affairs the able 
and laborious, who have made their 
happiness in making their own — and 
from this would proceed a social sys- 
tem as new as the principle which en- 
gendered it. But what this social 
state would be —what its administra- 
tion — are what none at present can 
pronounce without exposing to ridicule 
the greatest and most useful of all 
truths. And this is what Saint Simon 
has endeavoured to do! It is for hav- 
ing wished to unveil the secrets of futu- 
rity, that he has changed himselfinto a 
ridiculous formalist, and prevented the 
spread of his fundamental idea —la- 
bour, taken as the rule of value, and as 
the source of human dignity. Perhaps, 
also, in his predilection for the useful, 
he has too much forgotten that the well- 
being of man is composed of other en- 
joyments than the physical—that he 
has need of meditation as well as of 
bread—and that to hinder him from 
seeking the solution of the great pro- 
blem of a future state, is to curtail him 
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of his pence, to go against the 
laws of nature and the necessities of 
his situation in this world and in crea- 
tion. Christianity, for which Saint 
Simon and his disciples profess so just 
an esteem, has comprehended humanity 
better; the essence of Christian mo- 
rality is contained in the precept, Love 
thy neighbour as thyself; and he who 
fulfils this has fulfilled the law. Ac- 
cording to this principle men ought to 
organise their society after the most 
advantageous manner for the majority. 
Then the philosophers, the sages, and 
workers in general, who render to the 
mass of mankind the most important ser- 
vices, and who do all the good for them 
which is possible on this earth, ought to 
be constituted the general directors ofthe 
human species, as well as of the special 
interests of each people composing it. 
Such is the fundamental argument of 
the “ New Christianity.” One sees 
that it is only wanting in the faith, the 
adoration in spirit and in truth, of which 
the Gospel speaks — that is to say, all 
the spiritual part of Christianity, that 
which made its Divine Legislator to 
say, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
The author attacks, as equally corrupt, 
all Christian churches. In other re- 
spects, we find throughout this doctrine 
which he declared upon his death-bed, 
the same candour, the same conviction, 
the same vigorous logic, which distin- 
guish his preceding works. No man 
could establish more plausibly a funda- 
mental error; so that there is certainly 
in this book much to meditate on and to 
be instructed by, for him who can rely 
upon the strength of his faith and the 
sobriety of his understanding. 

The last moments of this singular 
man were calm and intrepid. To the 
end he conversed in a state of exulta- 
tion with his disciples ; and, to use the 
expression of one of them, “ fell asleep 
in the dream of public happiness.” 

But is man then fated to be for ever 
making these abortive attempts—to be 
for ever in vain endeavouring to arrive 
at truth, and to extirpate the moral evil 
of this world? 

There is no doubt that although he 
may never arrive at a solution of the 
problem of his destiny, yet that society 
in its civilisation is making successive 
approximations to it. In a word, that 
although man is individually frail, yet 
that in the aggregate he is susceptible 
of indefinite perfectibility. To explain 
our meaning, let us retrace the chain of 
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reasoning which has led to this con- 
viction. 

When we endeavour to analyse the 
immense and obscure problem of the 
destiny of human nature, the first par- 
ticular problem we encounter is the 
moral one, viz. the destiny of man on 
this earth in the midst of the contradic- 
tions which surround him. The next 
is the religious one, which presupposes 
the first. 

To inquire if the present life has not 
been preceded and will not be followed 
by another—to examine if every thing 
commences with birth and ends with 
death—if we have had a past and must 
have a future, what must be the nature 
of that past and this future: — such is 
the object of this mysterious problem, 
the immensity of which overwhelms us 
because it places us by two sides in 
contact with infinity. To solve this 
we must take it up in all its generality 
—we must ascend to the conception of 
all that touches the end of man, and 
endeavour to find the secret of it. 

All being has an end, and is made 
for some purpose. This is the neces- 
sary conviction which the spectacle of 
the world inspires our reason with. 
Nothing exists in vain: creatures and 
creation itself have an end. What is 
the particular end of each, the general 
end of all, and what is the harmony 
which makes them agree with each 
other ? 

Some beings there are which accom- 
plish their end without being conscious 
of it—such are the mysterious forces 
which develop themselves in the bosom 
of organic beings; others there are 
which not only fulfil their end, but have 
the perception of it, and, what is more, 
inquire into the secret. Such is man, 
who enjoys this privilege, not because 
he is endowed with the conscience and 
the power of feeling pleasure and grief 
(for both are common to him with the 
brutes), but because he is endowed with 
reason—that is to say, is capable of 
seeking the causes of effects and the 
effects of causes—of penetrating into 
the principle and end of the beings 
which surround him. 

Comprehending, then, that there is 
an end, and at the same time that he 
is charged with following it out himself 
and by his voluntary efforts, man in- 
quires what it is, that he may act with 
the view of attaining it and of know- 
ing what ought to be his rule of con- 
duct. Ifhe is not enlightened on this 
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capital point, ignorant how he shall act, 
he can never be tranquil. His curiosity 
is not circumscribed within the limits 
of actual life, for his reason makes him 
feel that this life is only the term of a 
series, perhaps without beginning or 
end. Neither does he see his indivi- 
dual life isolated and without con- 
nexion. He sees it in the midst ofa 
number of beings who resemble him- 
self, and among whom he is counted 
as unity. He is united to humanity. 
Whence comes humanity? — how has 
it been summoned into the space and 
time, in the midst of which we behold 
it lost?— what part ought it to fulfil 
there, and what will be the term of its 
acting? If it has commenced, must it 
not have an end? 

Time is an ocean, in the bosom of 
which human intelligence is lost; nor 
can it embrace more than an insignifi- 
cant point, illumined with a feeble 
ray. 

Space is another ocean, which it 
would equally explore in all its extent. 
What place does this world occupy 
which we inhabit, in the midst of so 
many worlds which our eyes perceive 
with difficulty, and of so many others 
whose existence our reason alone re- 
veals to us? What signify all those 
motions so regular, and whither do 
they tend ? 

There never was a time or place in 
which man did not make all these 
questions. There never was a state of 
civilisation in which he did not prove 
the necessity of learning how all things 
were going on around him; because 
he is always conscious of being charged 
with his destiny, and forced to know the 
conditions of it, if he would live in peace 
and quiet. 

The conduct of mankind depends 
greatly upon their shallow or profound 
solutions of these problems; for it is 
their ideas which govern their will : 
whence it follows, that to comprehend 
the actions of the world, we must 
ascend to their ideas; whence it also 
follows, that the history of the world is 
only the translation of another history, 
not yet made — that of its ideas. In 
its origin, history has for its object 
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merely the recounting of particular 
events and the material facts of the lives 
of nations—their treaties, their battles, 
their revolutions. 

A little later, men perceive that all 
these facts proceed from more general 
ones which afford an explanation of 
them. Then it is the lives and insti- 
tutions of people that are studied ; and 
in the principles of those institutions 
they endeavour to find the reasons of 
the prosperity of one and the fall of 
another. Nevertheless, particular facts 
and institutions are, at bottom, only 
effects and consequences of the ideas 
existing in human intelligence upon 
the moral questions which disturb 
them. The explanation of history and 
humanity is nothing else than that of 
the progress of its intelligence. 

The necessity of settling all these 
questions being inevitable, human in- 
telligence is incessantly working upon 
them. But no solution has been im- 
mortal; all are overturned, because it 
is perceived, after a certain time, that 
they have only been imperfect solutions, 
which more satisfactory ones were to 
follow. The human mind, pursuing its 
search after truth, destroys an insuffi- 
cient doctrine to construct another 
which is less so, but which it will, not- 
withstanding, destroy in its season; 
and at the same time it overturns all 
institutions derived from them, march- 
ing onwards towards other modes of 
existence, improving more and more. 
Such is the labour and object of civili- 
sation. Civilisation is only the suc- 
cessive development of solutions which 
arise in the heart of humanity upon the 
question of its destiny, and which it 
enlightens and completes little by little, 
causing the errors which surrounded 
its first essays gradually to disappear. 
Society in its progress passes alter- 
nately through two different stages — 
one of faith and dogmatism, the other 
of incredulity and revolution. 


‘* Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis 
zvum,”” 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Farr-Piay, 
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HISTORICAL DRAMA.” 


Tue Rev. W. L. Bowles, in the pre- 
face to his new and pleasing half-nar- 
tative, half-dramatic poem of St. John 
at Patmos, observes, that “ it is no won- 
der there has been so long a silence 
among the elder living bards of Britain, 
when almost every popular British bard 
of the period comprised in the latter 
part of the last and the beginning of 
the present century has lived to hear 
the mimic echoes of his early lyre from 
nursing-maids and nursery-children ! 
—when the laureat Apollo of the liv- 
ing golden lyre, doubtless more from 
benevolence than taste, takes courte- 
ously by the hand, and, with a bow, 
brings forward and presents to the 
sisters of the sacred well a bashful 
livery-man, of great poetical genius 
but no education— when, in leading 
literary journals (the great dispensers 
of fame and profit), poetical semp- 
stresses, with a primrose and curtsy, 
introduced by smiling lady-patronesses, 
are sure of a welcome reception ; whilst 
such poets as Croly, and I could men- 
tion females of song almost unrivalled 
in beauty and pathos, are passed over 
in utter silence and neglect. All the 
lords of criticism would rise to receive, 
with welcome gratulations, Fanny 
KeEMBLE; and all the bards of Britain 
hail her among them, as she is hailed 
by the Quarterly, and that most excel- 
lent and powerful miscellany, Black- 
wood’s. 

* An old gray-headed scholar and 
poet may not hope for such distinction 
in his day; but [ may marvel that, 
when uneducated and humble claim- 
ants for fame are somewhat ostenta- 
tiously brought out of the shade, no 
notice whatever, or comparatively none, 
has been taken of a poet whose genius 
is of a far higher order—who, living in 
an obscure village in Dorsetshire, un- 
friended, unpatronised, without any 
advantage of education but what he 
has picked up casually, in the midst 
of deprivation, poverty, sorrow, and 
long disappointment —has often in 
tears 


‘ Strictly meditated the thankless 
muse,’ 

I aliude to Mr. Pennie, who has 
just produced a volume called Britain’s 
Historical Drama. In animated de- 
scription, in knowledge of English his- 
tory, in poetical imagery, in language 
chaste yet forcible, joined with the 
strictest morality, such a work might 
not only place him high among the 
living poets of Great Britain, but 
among those who have cultivated with 
most success the same pursuits, reap- 
ing the same worldly reward! And 
yet of such a poet, alas! poverty and 
neglect,and almost utter critical silence, 
are the portion.” 

There is much in the remarks of 
Mr. Bowles deserving of the strictest 
attention. The greater periodicals are 
for the most part conducted, we ven- 
ture to say, upon very objectionable 
principles. They are any thing but 
the patronisers of unfriended genius; 
nevertheless, this is the very quality 
which they most affect. It would not do 
to seem to be wanting in charity ; nei- 
ther would it do so to exercise it as to 
nourish rivals in the persons of its ob- 
jects. A safe middle course must there- 
fore be adopted; and this is found in 
the encouraging of those only who must 
always remain in a state of dependence 
on that bounty which is implied in 
such encouragement. Such are the 
uneducated, “ bashful livery-men, and 
the poetical sempstresses” so indig- 
nantly alluded to in the above extract. 
These people may be patronised, be- 
cause without patronage they could do 
nothing, and (all merely selfish motives 
apart) they leave to their patrons the 
pleasure of exercising liberty of choice 
and manifesting free-will, which is 
always exceedingly flattering to the 
bestower of benefits. To do good is 
to exercise benevolence, and in the 
exertion of the will lies the great cliarm 
of well-doing. Will, moreover, desires 
not liberty only, but license. Now, 
this license is much restrained — nay, 
this liberty of choice seems to be, in a 


* Britain’s Historical Drama; a series of National Tragedies, intended to illus- 
trate the Manners, Customs, and Religious Institutions of different early Eras in 
Britain. By J.F. Pennie. Maunder, 1832, 


The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the time of Shakspeare ; and Annals 
J, Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 3 vols. 


of the Stage to the Restoration. By 
Murray, 1831. 
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great measure, abrogated, if the merit 
of your protégé is so conspicuous that 
it claims “fame and profit” as a right. 
Ten to one but that, under such cir- 
cumstances, you do all in your power 
to resist the claim. Not so with a 
lower degree of merit, which, while it 
is sufficient to justify you in praising 
and fostering it, does not affect an atti- 
tude of command, and appeal to your 
sense of duty. Thus it would appear, 
that an object of charity must not be 
too deserving, else it would hold an 
equality which is odious to the pride 
of most of the sons and daughters of 
Adam, however lovingly disposed to- 
wards their brothers and sisters in vir- 
tue of that common origin. The sense 
of superiority must be flattered — and 
it is flattered in the patronage of the 
John Joneses and the Mary Collingses. 
Who would dream of supporting any 
but one’s inferiors? The presence of 
weakness is necessary to interest the 
feelings ; we suffer the strong and the 
sturdy to make their way in the world 
as they can, but the ailing and the fee- 
ble we nurse with care and assist to the 
utmost ofour power. There is good in 
this—but there is also evil. 

The evil which results from this con- 
dition of our sympathies is connected 
with motives—though, perhaps, un- 
consciously —not very creditable to 
human nature. There is in them much 
of fear andenvy. ‘The strong, whether 
in body or mind, if assisted, may soon 
outrun us, though, alas! the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong. At any rate, we do all 
that we can that it shall not be, and 
thus make that which would most jus- 
tify our encouragement, an argument 
against it. Lest we should nurture a 
competitor, to our own prejudice, we 
keep the man of greatest merit all that 
we canat adistance. We permit him 
no vantage ground; he has to win his 
way inch by inch—to struggle —to 
wrestle —to fight with odds, even with 
multitudes—with society at large. Then 
when he has overcome, the laurel may 
await him — praise will pour upon him 
from all quarters; for, in such case, it 
is not only right and good to praise, 
but beneficial to the giver of commen- 
dation himself. The triumph of the 
poet is partaken by the critic. 

Mr. Bowles, as well as our readers, 
may now, perhaps, make out how it is 
that our quarterly criticism lays itself 
open to such objections as those ad- 
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vanced by him. Humble merit, which 
must always remain humble, it will 
sometimes draw out from obscurity ; 
but transcendent excellence must wait 
until the voice of fame, otherwise loud- 
ly expressed, renders it impossible to 
pass it by in silence any longer. There 
is no instance in which a great poem 
has ever been brought before public 
notice by the quarterly critics—no in- 
stance in which they have anticipated 
public opinion. Nay, it is a well- 
known fact—untraversed, undenied by 
the parties themselves conducting such 
publications — that they always follow 
the popular voice in such matters. 
They leave it to the daily, weekly, and 
monthly press to puff a work of art 
into notice; and if then its merits be 
undoubtedly established, they take it 
up, to condemn or applaud according 
to political or personal partialities, and 
in either case secure for themselves an 
interest in the attention which it has 
succeeded in exciting. Thus they make 
it tributary to their own prosperity ; it 
never enters their minds to contribute 
aught towards that of any body else. 
Nay, and does it not seem of the 
essence of criticism that it should live 
on good authorship? Truly, the ground 
of complaint may be in the nature of 
things. 

And so it is; but it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that criticism should 
be content with feasting on good 
authorship, after that which is not 
critical has banqueted thereon. Why 
should it live on offal? Why should 
it lacquey unlearned opinion, and, 
like a self-abdicated house of peers, 
submit to become the mere registry 
of popular judgment? We are per- 
suaded that it would find its ac- 
count, in the long-run, in a nobler 
course of conduct: it would assume a 
higher tone, in consequence—it would 
become more philosophical in its pro- 
cesses, more righteous in its decisions, 
more worthy of honour—ay, more 
worthy of the name which it bears; 
for, if the truth must be spoken, we 
know not where, except in the pages 
of Recina, criticism is to be found 
worthy of the name; and this worth- 
lessness is mainly owing to the errone- 
ous, if not dishonourable, system on 
which it is at present prosecuted. 

The work to which Mr. Bowles has 
attracted our attention is conceived in 
a truly laudable spirit. Whatever we 
may think of the author’s powers (and 
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Mr. Bowles has rated them much too 
highly), we cannot but applaud his 
design. We love the Historical Dra- 
ma, because it is essentially English, 
and would promote it by all means in 
our power; we shall therefore endea- 
vour to make some few, not entirely use- 
less, remarks on the Historical Drama. 
We are enabled to do this the more 
satisfactorily, owing to the recent pub- 
lication of Mr. J. Payne Collier’s His- 
tory of English Dramatic Poetry, 
which, however defective in arrange- 
ment, contains facts not elsewhere to 
be found. In this work, we confess, 
we have not been disappointed: we 
expected, from our experience of the 
writer’s Poetical Decameron, much 
original research—and this, and more 
than this, we found. We expected no 
intense feeling of his subject—no sym- 
pathy for poetry in its heights and its 
depths. A poetical critic, however, 
should fly at his celestial quarry with 
an eye as brilliant as an eagle's, undaz- 
zled with the meridian sun. Poetry is 
divine, and the critic should speak of 
her as of a divinity, and comport him- 
self in her presence as in the presence 
of a superior nature. He should par- 
take of the inspiration which accompa- 
nies every waving of her magic mantle, 
every tone of her musical voice, every 
motion of her eloquent hand. True it 
is, that to overload with an elaborate 
illustration the fine passages of the 
Muse is, for the most part, 

“* To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet.” 


Yet the critic should make manifest 
that he has had a perception of the 
incomparable gold, the unimprovable 
lily. His garment should retain some 
fragrance of the perfumed violet with 
which it has just been in delightful con- 
tact. Now,in Mr. Collier’s book, though 
we descry much undaunted enthusiasm 
of research, we lack, we think, much 
apparent sympathy with the essential 
attributes of that most sacred of all 
arts—we lack “ the thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,” which 
should belong to the poetical critic as 
to the poet himself. He should have a 
heart, as well as a head. 

Mr. Pennie has expressed, in the 
motto to his Britain’s Historical Drama, 
the feeling with which we would have 
the critic write on poetry and the dra- 
ma. ‘The drama,” says Archbishop 
Tillotson, “is an epitome of the minds 
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and manners of mankind; and wise 
MEN, in all ages, have agreed to make 
it, what in truth it ought to be, a sup- 
plement to the pulpit.” The priest 
and the poet were of old united, and 
Mr. Collier should have expatiated in 
eloquent terms on the rationale of that 
union in the persons of those church- 
men whose occupation it was to com- 
pose mysteries, and moralities, and 
miracle-plays, for the delectation and 
instruction of the people. But no: he 
wanted confidence in his subject; he 
was afraid of exhibiting these rude 
specimens of the dramatic art as com- 
positions to be admired, lest he should 
appear ridiculous ; and thought it ne- 
cessary, therefore, to write with some 
scorn of authors with whom, notwith- 
standing, he took no little trouble to 
become acquainted. He was enthu- 
siastic to a certain point — the antiqua- 
rian, but not to the critical. He was 
ashamed to confess rapture for poetry 
so obsolete; herein he erred after the 
manner of Dunlop, in his History of 
Fiction, who, in treating of the romances 
of chivalry, thought it incumbent on 
him to sneer at the society he had 
chosen; being afraid, as he expresses 
it, of “falling into the frenzy of him 
who discovered a beautiful infanta in 
the coarse skin of Maritornes, and 
mistook her hair, which was rough as 
a horse’s mane, for soft flowing threads 
of curling gold.” 

Many see in the finest productions 
of Italian art only the idolatrous images 
of the Church of Rome. Few are they 
who understand what connexion there 
is between religion and all the arts of 
life, whether useful orornamental. Yet 
is not the very art of clothing symboli- 
cal ofthe great atonement made for hu- 
man infirmity? And is not that divine 
series of frescoes with which, under 
the pontificates of Julius II. and 
Paul III., Michael Angelo adorned 
the lofty compartments of the Capella 
Sistina,a sublime commentary, or ra- 
ther development to sense, of the mys- 
teries of Holy Writ, in all their con- 
nexion and dependencies? Such a 
series of paintings is a Bible in picture, 
and the simple dramas of those early 
churchmen were in like manner a re- 
presented Bible. So commenced the 
art of poetry and the art of painting in 
a Christian age. Even in Scotland, 
during the stormy days of the covenant, 
they in a similar manner flourished. 
“The fierce discipline of Knox,” says 
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our well-beloved Allan Cunningham, 
“ was soon softened ; and in matters of 
taste and elegance the Presbyterians of 
the north were by no means so furious 
and uncompromising as the Puritans 
and Independents of the south. Even 
during the half-century that followed 
the first dawn of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion, plays were allowed to be enacted, 
and none of the flock were forbidden 
to attend such exhibitions, save elders 
and deacons. The Church of Rome, 
the mother of that which is useful and 
elegant, had from early ages captivated 
the people by her carved processions 
of saints and her painted miracles and 
legends. The kings, too, had not only 
patronised works of genius, but some 
of them excelled personally in poetry, 
music, and architecture ; tapestry, re- 
presenting passages from Scripture or 
from the poets, abounded ; sculptured 
tombs, in freestone or in marble, were 
to be found in every church; and even 
the wildest of the western isles shew, 
in the present day, such relics of old 
magnificence as excite the admiration 
of travellers.’’* 

Such is the light in which the dra- 
matic anticipations of our churchmen 
should be viewed—not depreciated, 
but considered with reference to the 
time of their production. All excel- 
lence is relative, and we must consider 
what the miracles and mysteries were 
for the age which produced them, and 
not what they are for ours. Nor has 
Mr. Collier, to do him justice, been al- 
together unmindful of this rule of right 
reason, and, indeed, we accuse him not 
of omitting to say as much, but of not 
saying it warmly enough. 

In these humble beginnings was the 
basis laid of the historical drama. The 
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mysteries represented Scripture history, 
and some of the moralities were histo- 
rical. It may be remarked, en passant, 
that there is only one political moral in 
our language, and that is a fragment, it 
having been probably suppressed. 

To the Reformation we are indebted 
for our deliverance from this allegorical 
kind of drama, which, however, has 
been sought to be revived in our time. 
Witness Lord Byron’s Cain, a mys- 
tery, and its various imitations.¢ So 
rapid was the improvement which our 
reformed ancestors made in the dra- 
matic art, that the English drama was 
perfect even before Shakespeare. The 
romantic drama had its origin with 
that of tragedy and comedy, although 
it reached its highest polish only in the 
hands of Shakespeare. From the ear- 
liest period to the time of Shakespeare, 
there is not a play in our language in 
which the unities are strictly observed ; 
and it is the disregard of these which 
constitutes our romantic drama — not 
whether the story be real or fictitious. 
The “History,” or “ Chronicle History,” 
consisted of certain passages or events 
detailed by annalists, put into a drama- 
tic form, often without regard to the 
course in which they happened; the 
author sacrificing chronology, situation, 
and circumstance, to the superior ob- 
ject of producing an attractive play. 
Such plays as Ferrer and Porrex, Jo- 
casta, and The Misfortunes of Arthur, 
indeed, in some unimportant particu- 
lars of their external shape, are made 
to imitate the productions of the Greek 
and Latin stage; but in all of them, 
time, place, and action, are more or 
less disregarded. 

The first historical subject regularly 
brought upon the stage of this country 





* The Lives of the most Eminent ‘British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. 


By Allan C unningham. 


Vol. V. pp. 3, 4 


+ Lord Byron’s merit as a dramatist has not been acknowledged as it ought. We 
have some peculiar notions on his excellence in this particular, which we shall perhaps 


some day broach. 


By the by, Don Juan is to be included in the magnificent edi- 


tion of his lordship’s works which Murray is now publishing by subscription. A 
standard edition of a poet’s collected works, whatever the merit or demerit of 


particular pieces, should include all. 


It is fitting, also, that the whole man should 


be presented to the reader, to put him on his guard respecting an author’s full and 


complete character. 


In the best of Byron’s works there are passages of a seductive 


tendency which would incline the unsuspecting to the adoption of error in opinion 
and conduct, were the reader not made aware, by the obvious qualities of Don 


Juan, of the very equivocal character of the poet. 
charm to preserve him from the temptation, and to induce to further i inquiry. 


were good reason, 


This knowledge must be as a 


This 


if there were not the flagrant one, that the collection would be 


incomplete without that poem, which, with all its faults, contains some passages of 
such high and vigorous painting, as no true lover of the muses ‘ would willingly 


let die.” 
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was Ferrer and Porrex, in 1561-2; 
and it was followed almost immediate- 
ly by Julius Cesar, as Mr. Collier ap- 
prehends, the earliest instance on re- 
cord in which events from the Roman 
history were dramatised in English. 
Preston’s Cambyses, a moral play, is 
supposed to have been written about 
the same date; but it is doubtful whe- 
ther they were not preceded by a tra- 
gedy upon Luigi da Porto’s famous no- 
vel of Romeo and Juliet. From about 
this date until shortly after the year 
1570, the field, as far as we have the 
means of judging, seems to have been 
pretty equally divided between the 
later morals and the earlier attempts in 
tragedy, comedy, and history. But 
the taste of the people had been weaned, 
in a great degree, from the dull abstrac- 
tions of moral plays; a better species 
of dramatic entertainment had obtained. 
Stephen Gosson, that renegade to the 
stage, was, as he himself admits, the 
author, besides a comedy and a moral, 
of an historical play called Catiline’s 
Conspiracies, Caesar and Pompey, and 
the Fabii. Of the manner in which his- 
torical subjects were handled by the 
poets of his day, Gosson thus writes : 
“ Tf a true history,” says he, “ be taken 
in hand, it is made like our shadows, 
longest at the rising and falling of the 
sun, shortest of all at high noon; for 
the poets drive it most commonly unto 
such points as may best shew the ma- 
jesty of their pen in tragical pieces, or 
set the hearers agog with discourses of 
love, or paint a few anticks to fit their 
owne humors with scoffs and taunts, or 
bring in a shewe to furnish the stage 
when it is bare; when the matter itself 
comes short of this, they follow the 
practice of the cobbler, and set their 
teeth to the leather to pull it out.” Sir 
Philip Sydney is equally severe, but 
then he was a strenuous advocate of 
the unities; nevertheless, the time is 
chargeable with a total neglect of 
dramatic propriety. In Florio’s First 
Fruits (1591), Sir Philip Sydney’s 
censure is thus adopted :— 


“G. After dinner we will go see a 
play. 

“‘ H,. The plays that they play in 
England are not right comedies. 

“T. Yet they do nothing else but 
play every day. 

** H. Yea, but they are neither right 
comedies nor right tragedies. 

**G. How would you name 
then ? 


them 
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‘« H, Representations of history with- 
out any decorum.” 

Until about 1586, theatrical produc- 
tions were written chiefly in rhyme, but 
sometimes in prose. About the year 
1586 or 1587, Shakespeare is supposed 
to have left Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
to have come to London. Such of his 
productions as, with the greatest ap- 
pearance of probability, can be named 
amongst his first performances, contain 
evidence of the partiality of his ear, or 
of that of the public, for the jingles of 
rhyme. It is highly probable that 
Shakespeare did not become an ori- 
ginal dramatic author until 1593. All 
dramatic poets, therefore, who wrote 
plays previously to that period must be 
considered as his predecessors. These 
began to flourish about 1583, in which 
year the queen first allowed a public 
company to act under her name and 
authority. Lodge, Peele, and Greene, 
had, perhaps, just then commenced 
their career; and, within a very short 
interval, Marlowe, by his example and 
popularity, produced a very important 
change in dramatic poetry. Ferrex and 
Porrex was the first play, in the Eng- 
lish language, written in blank verse. 
The example was followed, in 1566, in 
Gascoigne’s Jocasta, played at Gray’s 
Inn; and, at as till greater interval, by 
Thomas Hughes, in his Misfortunes of 
Arthur, represented before the queen 
at Greenwich, in 1587. But the earliest 
popular blank-verse drama was Mar- 
lowe’s Tamburlaine the Great, in two 
parts. Being about to abandon the 
use of rhyme, and low conceits fit only 
for clowns — and in order to substitute 
blank verse, and heroic deeds told in 
language to which the audience was 
not accustomed, Marlowe seems to 
have thought it necessary to give some- 
thing iu exchange fur what he took 
away, hence the swelling bombast of 
his style in the Tamburlaine, which, 
however, we find not in his Edward II. 
Ife improved by practice; he found 
that blank verse could be written with 
more ease of style, and involved no in- 
evitable offences against taste. Ever, 
in the first instance, vaulting ambition 
overleaps itself. The first effort is al- 
ways a violent one. Something similar 
may be remarked as to the prose style 
of Dr. Johnson: his design to give to 
English prose composition the majesty 
in which it had been previously defi- 
cient, was worthy of him—but he over- 
did it. Wad he not, however, given 
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the too much, we should never have 
had the enough. We should leave 
style to take its depth of tone and. 
colour, its modes of motion — whether 
the majestic march or less stately 
amble—from the quality of the subject 
which it would illustrate. It is the 
observance of this principle which 
makes Southey’s style so admirable 
and almost perfect ; of which the public 
has had a recent instance of high value 
given to them in his Essays Moral and 
Political. Such a style of writing, 
however, whether in prose or poetry, is 
no art of rhetoric, no skill in the con- 
struction of sentences acquired and 
cunningly superinduced as a prejudged 
medium of sentiment; it is the natu- 
ral expression of lively thought, and 
the growth of a feeling heart. Hence 
its vivacity—hence its tenderness. 

We would wish Mr. Pennie particu- 
larly to consider what we have just 
written. The style of his National 
Tragedies is all of the stilted kind: 
all his characters talk alike; they are 
all ludicrously grandiloquent. This 
results from his anxiety rather about 
how they shall speak than what they 
shall speak. Has a poet thoughts and 
feelings and images, they will dictate 
their own appropriate expressions, and 
the diction will rise and fall in accord- 
ance with the subject, and produce a 
harmony between sound and sense per- 
fectly delightful. The fault at which 
we have hinted — we hope gently — it 
is that will be the ruin of Britain’s 
Historical Drama, and of every other 
work in which Mr. Pennie shall be 
engaged. This, if we recollect rightly, 
was the censurable point in his previ- 
ous productions—in his Royal Min- 
strel and his Rogvald. Even in epic 
composition, however proper a sus- 
tained dignity of style may be, there 
are certain other qualities which ought 
not to be sacrificed to that one con- 
sideration. Milton himself was care- 
ful to introduce passages of a lighter 
cast, as witness his Limbo of Vanity 
and Paradise of Fools, with the jocular 
puns to which he sometimes conde- 
scended. There is much that is objec- 
tionable in these; still the principle 
holds good, for surely there are lighter 
passages of a different kind which 
might be introduced without any im- 
propriety. Let Mr. Pennie not be de- 
ceived by any praises concerning “ the 
richness of his versification, often rising 
iuto sublimity.”” Take our word for it 
— they are worth nothing. 
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Mr. Pennie’s work professes to “ re- 
cord, in a dramatic form, the manners, 
customs, and religious institutions of 
our early ancestors; and the author’s 
intention, should the work succeed, is 
to take such portions of British history 
as are best suited to develop his plan, 
and at such distant periods from each 
other as he might think proper; so 
connected, however, as to exhibit a 
diorama of those great changes which 
have taken place and followed each 
other with regard to dynasties, man- 
ners, and religious institutions. Thus 
would ages long buried in oblivion 
pass in review before us, and we should 
behold the world as it was a thousand 
years ago.” 

The tragedies in the present volume 
are four in number, and are respectively 
entitled Arixina, The Imperial Pirate, 
The Dragon King, and Edwin and 
Elgiva. In the first we have something 
of Julius Cesar and his doings in Bri- 
tain; and the dramatist is desirous of 
shewing that Czsar’s enterprise was not 
an absolute conquest of Britain. Taci- 
tus says, Cesar did not conquer Bri- 
tain, but only shewed it to the Romans. 
Horace, in the time of Augustus, calls 
them “invictos Romano: Marte ;” and 
Lucan scrupled not to affirm, that he 
turned his back, in a fight, to the Bri- 
tons, in quest of whom he went with 
such mighty preparations : 


‘* Territa quesitis ostendit terga Bri- 
tannis.” 


Dion Cassius says, that in a battle the 
Britons routed the Roman infantry. 
Horace and Tibullus intimate, in seve- 
ral places of their writings, that in their 
days the Britons were not considered 
a conquered nation. ‘ Many eminent 
authors relate,” says Sammes, ‘ that 
Cesar, in his British proceedings, 
speaks too advantageously of himself.” 
Tacitus writes of Caractacus, that, en- 
couraging the Britons, he often invoked 
the manes of his ancestors, who drove 
Cesar the Dictator out of the isle, by 
whose valour they were freed from the 
axes and tributes of the Romans, and 
preserved the bodies of their wives and 
children undefiled. And Dion affirms, 
that once in the second expedition all 
his foot were routed ; Orosius, that ano- 
ther time all his horse ; and it is mani- 
fest that, for many years after, Britain 
was governed by its own kings and its 
own laws. 

But now for the tragedy — for 
Arivine This lady is high-priestess 
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of Melcom, or the sun; and in a 
conversation with Dalthula, a virgin 
of the sun (Scene I. Act 2), is kind 
enough to inform us that she has 
been so unfortunate as to violate her 
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vestal vows, with Cymbaline, a nephew 
of Cassfelyn, and rightful heir to the 
British throne, whom, however, she 
has not for years seen, and consequent- 
ly esteems faithless. 


** Fatal hour! 
When first I met him with his hounds and hawks 


Amid the summer forest. 


By the stone 


Of Cuthla’s tomb the noble hunter stood : 

O, he appeared like our bright god of flame, 
Lighted from his sun-blazing car to sport 
The hours away in chase amid our woods ! 

I loved, although I knew ’twas death to love! 
I knew my doom, if once discovered ; yet 
Passion, like a wild tempest, o’er me rush’d, 
And I should on the burning pile have died 
In ecstasies, blest with the false one’s love !” 


The imagery of this passage is not 
very original, Mr. Pennie. Let it pass, 
however. The priestess is terribly 


alarmed, at the coming of the Romans, 
for the safety of her child. 


« O, they will rush 
Amid the sacred bower where I have hid 
The lovely one, since from the hollow oak, 
His cradle in the forest depth, I took him, 
No place, however hallow’d, and untrod 
By feet profane, but these war-fiends of blood 
Will enter! They will tear him from my arms! 
His precious blood will smoke upon their swords, 
And I, O wretched mother! cannot, dare not save him!” 


We are next presented with a forest- 
council of assembled kings, in a grand 
druidical temple or double circle, like 


the ancient Stonehenge. During the 
debate, Cassfelyn speaks in these in- 
dignant terms of Cymbaline : — 


** May he, the unmanly traitor! sport his hours 
In soft voluptuous ease, and all the follies 
Of love and women, wine and Roman ‘pomp. 
To emulate the luxuries of that race, 
With all their curst refinements, which ennerve 
The lofty mind, and sink the warrior down 
Into a tame submissive shackled slave, 
Was his delight,—therefore I rose in arms, 
And with the people ‘cast him out a beggar, 
A dunghill hound, to crouch and supplicate 
Those lordly thieves, whom he so much admires, 
For leave to basely live upon the crumbs 
Rome’s senate flings him from their king-served board ; 
And now I hear he comes in Cesar’s train, 
Hoping to win these realms by Cesar’s sword, 
And hold them in base vassalage to Rome.” 


By and by enters Vortimer, thus saying : 


“* Great king of kings, 
Cesar hath left his camp by Tyvi's flood, 
And hitherward with twice six thousand foot, 
And half his heavy-armed cavalry, 


Comes forth to seek thee.” 


Hereupon, a “‘ sacrifice to Hesus, god 
of war,” and a“ grand chorus of bards,” 
follow. As high-priestess, Arixina is 
present, an unwilling witness of bloody 
rites. Roman captives are slain; and 
then enters a druid with a young boy 
in his arms, whom, as no one knew or 
owned, the archdruid condemns to be 
sacrificed. It is Arixina’s! After much 


declamation on her part, the child calls 
her mother! and she is compelled to 
confess the fact, but will not reveal the 
father, whom, however, she has previ- 
ously alluded to as a prince. This 
trying scene is interrupted by the im- 
mediate necessity of marching against 
the Romans. 
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With those Romans was Cymbaline. 
« Amid the golden palaces of Rome” 
he had met with Claudia. This lady, 
however, became the wife of Tiberius 
Rufus, who, she says, “ stamped a base 
rape with holy marriage rites.” How- 
ever this may be, it seems her husband’s 
jealousy had prompted him to bring 
her to the camp; but in this the lady 
exults that “the marksman had outshot 
himself with his own bow — for Cym- 
baline is here!” 

Such is the perilous aspect of events, 
in their end sufficiently tragical. Bat- 
tles are fought—the Britons flee; but 
Cymbaline’s triumph is embittered by 
the knowledge that Claudia is married 
to Tiberius. He has an interview with 
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her ; it is a time when she had been 
meditating a deed of blood. Tiberius 
Rufus having been brought back 
wounded, a sudden thought suggests 
itself to her mind, that she may steal to 
his couch and stab him, and then with 
Cymbaline may “ascend the throne of 
Britain.” It is in this mood the heroic 
Briton finds the Roman lady, and to 
him she makes a similar proposition ; 
but he disdains the assassin’s trade. 
Upon his exit, this is the style in which 
Lady Claudia soliloquises, greatly in- 
ferior to that in which Lady Macbeth 
expresses a like intention, notwith- 
standing the storm introduced to aid 
the effect: — 


« T’ll not live 
A wife dishonour’d in that Roman’s eye 


By his too just suspicions. 


No, nor trust 


For my deliverance and the British crown 


To the fearful hazard of a warrior’s sword. 


What must I do? 


(Storm at a distance.) 


Claudia, ’tis thine own hand 


Must use the bloody dagger,—-set thee free 
From those strong chains of tyranny and marriage 


Tiberius fasten’d on thee ! 
Hark ! 
The coming of the tempest ! 


I hear 
Ay, ’tis he, 


The fiend of murder, with blood-streaming locks ! 
He walks abroad upon the midnight storm, 


Wrapt in the fire-cloud ! 
Are in his train. 


What very declamation, set off with 
mere rag-fair finery of poetical com- 
mon-place, is this! compared with the 


Passion and revenge 
How! on, ye deaf’ning winds ; 
Ye thunders, drown the death-groan of my victim !” 


[ Exit. 


majestic utterance of deep-seated pas- 
sion in the clearly imitated speech of 
Lady Macbeth : — 


*«* The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 


Under my battlements. 


Come, come, you spirits 


That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 


Of direst cruelty ! 


Make thick my blood! 


Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 


The effect and it! 


Come to my woman’s breasts, 


And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 


You wait on nature’s mischief ! 


Come, thick night, 


And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 


To cry, Hold! hold!” 


It is not with any intent of instituting 
an unfair comparison, in order to de- 
preciate Mr. Pennie’s talents, that we 
parallel these two passages. God for- 
bid! But Mr. Pennie is especially 


recommended to our notice by a poet 
as a man of genius—one therefore hold- 
ing the same rank in kind with Shake- 
speare, whatever may be his degree; 





and he must therefore abide this trial. 
Now we contend that these passages 
differ as much in kind as in degree of 
merit. But stay! Before we enter 
into this (if we shall indeed have space 
to do so), we find that Mr. Pennie 
continues this strain of conception in 
the next scene, and it must be con- 
fessed that he rises as he proceeds. 
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slaves: the storm increases. 


Of the eternal grave ! 


That rave around me! 


























My courage falters. 


























Nay,—no remorse ! 


























We confess these passages do not 
satisfy us: there is too much of the 
storm without, and too little of the 
storm within. For Shakespeare, under 
similar circumstances, the latter had 
horrors enough. It was ‘a sore night” 
when the good Duncan was murdered, 
but Shakespeare notices it not until the 
deed was done; then Ross and the old 
man close the dreadful act with an 
account of the convulsions of surround- 
ing nature. The horrors of such a deed 
would surely so absorb the mind as to 
render it insensible to external circum- 
stance. But Mr. Pennie seems to have 
been ambitious of combining Macbeth 


«© Ah! I behold him now! 














































































































Destruction on his head. 
That am his murderer! 

















Writhing in agonies ! 
Ring in my ears ! 














Ha !—( shrieks.) 








They crumble into dust! 











This, however, is more after the ap- 
proved fashion of the rhetorical school 
than the truly poetic. 
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Tiberius Rufus in his tent, lying wounded on his couch, is borne off by the 


* CLAUDIA. 

O that these deeply- aaeuue winds and storms 
Would rock him into sleep fast as the slumbers 
O, Cymbaline ! 
It is for thee and love I dip my hands 
Deep in a husband’s blood ! 
Hath made me madder than the seas and storms 
But he shall be mine ! 
One hour of bliss with him, though bought with blood, 
Would a dull age outweigh without his love! 
I'll do it, though I perish for the crime! 

* e * * 


This passion-flame 


* * 


(Storm increases.) 
Now is come 
The hour of my revenge! 
Hark ! what shrieks are those 
That come betwixt the pauses of the blast ? 
They are the drowning cries of Roman sailors !— 
Come, fiends of darkness, to my bosom come, 
Fill me, ye furies, with your direst rage ! 
Death is around me, and on every side 
Wailings, and shrieks, and terrors ! 
Well fitted for so horrible a deed ;— 
What if my arm should fail? 
Why tben to my own heart I'll strike the blow ; 
And if I cannot live for love and empire, 
I'll die, like a brave Roman, to be free! 
(The storm becomes violent, mingled with the roaring of the sea, 
and warlike cries and shouts at a distance. )” 


’Tis terrible ! 


’Tis a night 


[ Exit. 


and Lear in a modern play. God 
help him! 

Then follows the scene after the 
murder, in which Claudia’s remorse 
proceeds somewhat after the manner of 
Macbeth’s. She hides the bloody dag- 
ger in her veil, which she subsequently 
flings away with the dagger i in it. 

‘, Gay Cymbaline” is now to lead to 
the altar the Roman widow. Arixina 
in the mean time has escaped from her 
dungeon-cave, and intrudes upon the 
marriage ceremony, and implores him 
to save her child. One speech has 
dramatic force : — 


My child, my child! 


I see the priest conduct him from his cave, 

A victim to the sun,—a victim for 

His guilty mother’s crimes ! J 
O, itis 1 

It maddens me !— 

Ah! now I see him on the altar laid ! 

I see him blackening in the horrid flames, 

His last death-screams 

Distraction! furies! fiends! 

I'll snatch him from those hellish fires, ye priests,— 


My sin hath brought 


There’s nothing but a heap of burning bones ! 


Ob, mercy! mercy! 
(Falls on the ground.)” 


The interest now thickens. Ewyl- 
len, Cymbaline’s friend, passing by 
Tiberius’ tent, found Claudia’s veil 
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with the dagger, and, out of good- 
nature to his friend, places them where 
he shall be sure to fnd them. Clau- 
dia, thereupon, is accused of her former 
husband’s murder by her present, in 
no measured terms of abhorrence. 
She takes poison, and dies. For Cym- 
baline, also, is reserved his doom: 
captured by the Britons, he is tried for 
treason, and sentenced to crucifixion. 
Peace is offered by the Romans, on 
condition of his release, but is rejected. 
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Arixina is also doomed to perish, with 
her child. The sacrifice, however, is 
interrupted by an attack of the Romans; 
of which taking advantage, Cymbaline 
effects both his own escape and Arix- 
ina’s, with her child. As an atone- 
ment, he fights against his country’s 
enemies, and wins the applause of Bri- 
tish heroes. The Romans are defeated, 
but Cymbaline has received his death- 
wound in the fight, and dies at the feet 
of Arixina. 


“ arntxtna (shrieking). 
Ha! the last chord of life is rent asunder! 


My child, Cassfelyn,—O protect my child! 
The gods bless thee, my loved one! T 


ake this last 


Sad kiss from thy departing mother’s lips,— 
Farewell, my child, for ever! 


A long dirge, sung by the chorus of 
bards, concludes the tragedy. 

We have no space to enter into ana- 
lyses of the three remaining plays, nor 
can it be necessary to enable the reader 
to judge of the author’s powers. No 
plays can contain passages of a more 
ambitious order than the murder-scenes 
to which we have directed especial at- 
tention. By these we should suppose 
the poet would desire to be judged ; 
and if in these he has failed, it is some 
praise even to fail in a great attempt. 
The fact is, Mr. Pennie is a better ver- 
sifier than a poet; yet is his versifi- 
cation exceedingly mechanical. His 
images are of the most ordinary kind, 
and we may look in vain for any 
touches of natural description and 
gleams of spiritual power. We will 
venture to say, that 


“ At noon, when by the forest’s edge, 
He lay beneath the branches high, 
The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart,— he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky.” 
Still, if there is not the substance of 
worth, there is the semblance, in Mr. 
Pennie’s productions; and this pro- 
bably has deluded both the author and 
his admirers into an over-estimate of 
his merits — we say over-estimate, be- 
cause we wish not to deny the merit 
which he really possesses. The same 
reason, also, would probably give them 
a brief period of success on the stage, 
if skilfully curtailed and adapted to 
representation; for, as Charles Lambe 
observes, the practice of stage-repre- 
sentation reduces every thing to a 
controversy of elocution ; and in this 
controversy the Britain's Historical 
On the stage, 


Drama is not deficient. 


(Falls, and dies on the body of Cymbaline.)” 


the great critic just mentioned re- 
marks, that every character, from the 
boisterous blasphemings of Bajazet to 
the shrinking timidity of womanhood, 
must play the orator. The love- 
dialogues of Romeo and Juliet — 
those silver-sweet sounds of lovers’ 
tongues by night, the more intimate 
and sacred sweetness of nuptial col- 
loquy between an Othello or a Posthu- 
mus with their married wives—all those 
delicacies which are so delightful in 
perusal, as when we read of those 
youthful dalliances in Paradise — 

** As beseemed 
Faircouplelink’din happy nuptial league, 
Alone -—” 
by the inherent fault of stage-represen- 
tation, how are these things sullied and 
turned from their very nature by being 
exposed to a large assembly! Never- 
theless, plays in which these delicacies 
abound are the greatest favourites; they 
admit of the exaggerations of public de- 
livery more easily than those which are 
already exaggerated in the form of com- 
position. A poet should recollect that 
the form of composition is, after all, an 
inferior concern ; whether in soliloquy 
or dialogue, it is only a medium, and 
should not be too highly artificial. 
Rather let him aim at unfolding to the 
reader or spectator the inner structure 
and workings of mind in his characters 
—a knowledge this which the poet 
himself can only attain by the high and 
mysterious gift of intuition. 

Had Mr. Pennie had that due reve- 
rence for the poetical character which 
a true poet would feel, he would never 
have invented ihe character of Rodo- 
mand, chief of the royal scalds, in his 
play of Edwin and Elgiva. Rodomond 
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has written a coronation ode, which he 
is anxious to chant in the hall at the 
hour of banqueting, and about which 
he is made to exhibit a ridiculous 
vanity, doomed to no unfitting disap- 
pointment. But why should the poeti- 
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cal character be thus held up to ridi- 
cule? Or if it be that only of a 
poetaster, why should such an one be 
chief of the royal scalds?) What Mr. 
Pennie’s opinion of his occupation is, 
is thus expressed : — 


** O, I'd rather be 
A moping owl, and hoot the listless moon 
From some lone haunted tower, than sweat to win, 
By slender wit, the praise of drunken chiefs 
Carousing o’er the wine-cup.”” 


Flat treason this, both against the 
wine-cup and dear minstrelsy. From 
the days of Anacreon to the present, 
and long before, song and wine have 
been united, and will be after. Was 
not the tragic art itself, in which Mr. 
Pennie is an ambitious apprentice, ori- 
ginally an accompaniment of bacchanal 
rites? 
the olden time, which even Mr. Pennie’s 
scornful words conjure up, especially 
poetical —a thing to which the imagi- 
nation always delights to recur? Who 
recollects not with pleasure the Ossianic 
feasts of shells, and the songs of bards 
with which they were illustrated? War 
and Festival are attended each with 
Music and Eloquence; appropriate 
awakeners of the soul in its most ele- 
vated moods, fit companions of noble, 
daring, and sublime emotion ! 

But we stay our hand ; for whatever 
may be this writer’s deficiencies, Mr. 
Bowles has accounted for them by re- 


« 


And is not the very picture of 


ferring to his condition in life. A 
certain happy conjunction of circum- 
stances must concur in order to the 
production of immortal poems. Genius 
must be educated before it can arrive 
at the highest state of development ; it 
must have been taught, by contact, to 
sympathise with pleasure—ay, even 
with the warrior’s carouse over the 
wine-cup—so that it may feel and 
communicate the like. The poet who 
has been deprived of these advantages 
is an object, not of censure, but of 
commiseration. 

The fact ought not to be con- 
cealed, that a generous lot in life is 
not a little conducive to the free 
exercise of fancy. Juvenal has a fine 
passage to this effect, which has been 
finely imitated by Spenser—so much 
did the Roman satirist and the bard 
of the Faery Queen feel the truth of the 
sentiment experimentally. 


Sed vatem egregium, cui non sit publica vena, 


Qui nihil expositum soleat deducere, nec qui 
Communi feriat carmen triviale moneta ; 

Hunc, qualem nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantum, 
Anxietate carens animus facit, omnis acerbi 
Impatiens, cupidus sylvarum, aptusque bibendis 
Fontibus Aonidum: neque enim cantare sub antro 
Pierio, thyrsumve potest contingere sana 
Paupertas, atque xris inops, quo nocte, dieque 


Corpus eget. 


Satur est, cum dicit Horatius, Euhoé. 


Quis locus ingenio, nisi cum se carmine solo 
Vexant, et dominis Cirrhe Niseque feruntur, 
Pectora nostra duas non admittentia curas ? 
Magne mentis opus, nec de lodice paranda 
Attonite, currus, et equos, faciesque deorum 
Aspicere, et qualis Rutulum confundat Erynnis. 
Nam si Virgilio puer et tolerabili desit 
Hospitium, caderent omnes 4 crinibus hydri: 


Surda nihil gement grave buccina. 


Poscimus, ut sit 


Non minor antiquo Rubienus Lappa cothurno, 
Cajus et alveolos et lenam pignerat Atreus.” 


To leave for a while the minstrels 
of our own land, we may be per- 
mitted to remark, that no one better 
realised this description of a poet than 
the German Biirger, and no one 
seems to have required the stimulus 
of generous cheer more than he; yet 


were his muses “ wont to dwell with 
crabbed care.” Ilow did he reconcile 
the two extremes of his disposition and 
destiny? By fairly despising, at once 


and altogether, the prudential virtues, 
so that his “vaunted verse” 
have a ** vacant head.” 


miglit 
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“ Unwisely weaves, that takes two 
webbes in hand.” 
To such as he, the requisite condition 
of things is only to be brought about 
by “enjoying the present, and letting 
the future take care of itself.” Ifevery 
hour of pleasure has afterwards its day 
of misery, yet that hour has been had : 
the past is irrevocable, and it has 
accomplished its task. But for this 
imprudent daring, this contemptuous 
dismissal of the evil to the day for 
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which it would be sufficient, we feel 
satisfied that we should not have had 
an opportunity of writing on Biirger’s 
genius, and those songs of his, redo- 
lent of love and wine, so celebrated in 
his native land. Come what come 
might, until it came, to him “ Herr 
Bacchus war ein braver Mann ;” and 
he acted in the spirit of Juvenal’s idea, 
above given, and of the following noble 
lines of Spenser: 


« Whoever casts to compasse weightie prise, 
And thinkes to throwe out thundring words of threat, 
Let powre in lavish cups, and thriftie meate, 
For Bacchus’ fruite is friend to Phebus wise ; 
And when with wine the braine begins to sweat, 
The numbers flowe as fast as spring doth rise. 
Thou kenst not, Percie, how the rime should rage : 
O if my temples were distain’d with wine, 
And girt in girlands of wilde yvie twine, 
How I could reare the muse on stately stage, 
And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine, 
With queint Bellona in her equippage.”—Egl. X. 


The very uncertainty and fugitive qua- 
lity of Biirger’s pleasures increased 
their intensity while they continued ; 
and to this the deep feeling of such 
delights in his songs is to be ascribed. 
Shakespeare also was fond of generous 
cheer, and indulged in no such scorn 
as Mr. Pennie thinks befitting, either 
of song or of wassail-bowl. Pope, it 
is probable, might consistently have 
professed such contempt; though it 
would have been of an artificial cast, 
and only fit for an artificialage. But 
that day has past, and much of what 
is reflected in the lines of the man of 
art has already lost its interest ; while 
what remains of the bard of Avon is 
as lasting as the stars, and as immu- 
table as the first principles of things. 

The world had its childhood once, 
as well as man; and genius must carry 
on the feeling of this childhood into 
the powers of these latter times. Here- 
in it is that the creative force of imagin- 
ation is exerted, in raising up what is 
eternal in the poet as man, and, there- 
fore, though original, and perhaps new 
in its expression and application, is as 
ancient as the universe. This principle 
might be well illustrated by a compa- 
rison of Shakespeare’s comedy with 
that of a later age. Its grand charac- 
teristic is its good-nature, the prime 
element of genius and humour. We 
laugh, and are intended to laugh, at 
his comic exhibitions, but not mali- 
ciously. His characters are not held 
up for ridicule, though absurd — not 
for antipathy, but for sympathy — not 
VOL. V. NO. XXX. 





to mortify and expose, but to make in- 
nocently metry — not to render mean 
and contemptible, but to familiarise 
and amuse. Nor could he have acted 
otherwise, though he had wished so to 
do, which he did not. For with such 
characters and incidents as he loved to 
illustrate, to have made us hate them, 
and delight in their mortification, 
their meanness, their contemptibility, 
would have been to make us hate, 
and to mortify, and to esteem mean 
and contemptible human nature—di- 
vine buman nature — itself! It would 
not have been an individual here and 
there that was thus degraded; but 
all men, of all times and of all places. 
Man—man in the abstract—all that 
is hutsan— would have made head 
against him ; and, instead of being 
the delight of all generations, he would 
have been the abhorred of all time, un- 
less Oblivion had taken the monster 
under the kind shelter of her heavy 
wing. The characteristic of most later 
comedy is (not to speak it profanely) 
its ill-nature. It is out of temper: it 
is right, perhaps, that it should be so 
—pbut so it is; and this is the cause 
and occasion of the talent and wit 
which it expresses. All that it does, is 
done in malice—the laugh it excites 
is sardonic—it but ill conceals pain— 
it is mischievous, spiteful, and comes 
of spite; it is bred of hate, it aims to 
mortify and to degrade, it expresses 
contempt. And all this is rendered 
necessary by the duty which it is ani- 
mated to perform. It is engaged in a 
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hard service, which is shunned by “ the 
angel, Pity.” For it deals not with 
human nature as human nature ; but it 
deals with human art and an artificial 
condition of things, and endeavours, by 
shewing the worthlessness of social pre- 
tensions and temporary manners, to 
strip humanity naked, and expose it 
shivering to the cold air in its native 
bareness. The humanity which is thus 
uncovered has forfeited its primitive 
innocence, and therefore it trembles 
and is ashamed in the presence of the 
elements. The veil is stripped from 
the mystery, but the sanctuary is emp- 
ty; for the glory is departed from it, 
and what is left but to worship the 
clouds and sky, as the Romans re- 
ported of the Jews! Well may it be 
ashamed of such nakedness, that the 
sanctuary of the soul should be thus 
unfurnished ; and well may our spleen, 
when, with the consciousness of this 
vacancy, we see such inanity gorgeous- 
ly hidden from discovery, be excited 
to strip it of its splendid trappings, and 
expose it to profane contempt and vul- 
gar ribaldry. In all this, the feeling, 
though an obscure one, of the glory 
which has departed, is the groundwork 
of the spleen and its effects; and modern 
comedy triumphs in shewing the worth- 
lessness of pretension, and stripping off 
disguise; but, alas! what does it sub- 
stitute in its place? To a reflecting 
mind, therefore, a modern comedy is, 
of all mournful things, the mournfullest, 
except, indeed, the laughter it succeeds 
in exciting, which is more mournful 
still. That laughter is as a death-bell 
toll, a funereal peal, which announces 
the approaching burial of all that is 
great and good in man. Butthe burial 
is but a mock-burial,a vain pageantry ; 
for its rites concern individuals, and 
not the race; they pass away— but the 
race remains, and, like the tree, grows 
all the more vigorously when its ex- 
crescences are lopped off, and increases 
in strength with its years, which shall 
know no second childhood, even as the 
individual knows no second spring — 
no, not even the second childhood of 
feeble old age. ; 

Here, again, is that meek spirit 
of loving-kindness illustrated, which 
we esteem as characteristic of true 
genius and genuine humour. The 
lowly and the poor in spirit are here 
not exhibited as butts for the shafts of 
merciless ridicule ; but, with a divine 
compassion, the poet condescends .to 
the humblest attitudes of things — not 
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that he may hold up these attitudes to 
the scorn of the worldling, but that, in 
no worldly spirit, he may reach the 
things which they express — meanly, 
perhaps, and inadequately, yet natu- 
rally, and therefore truly in their degree. 
Things and objects which Folly scorns, 
and Fashion despises, poetic Wisdom 
reads with minute attention, and dives 
into the very soul of, devoutly recog- 
nising a common nature and a com- 
mon Creator. What the Author of 
nature—that universal poem—scorned 
not to create, the poet should not scorn 
to contemplate. They are not acci- 
dents, such as the fashions and customs 
of society and individuals; but sub- 
stances permanent as the great globe 
itself, and, however mean in_ their 
appearances, the same in kind as the 
glorious sun and moon -— yea, and as 
the very angels of heaven. Such are 
the sympathies which, “ aloft ascend- 
ing and descending deep,” connect in 
one scale of benevolence, and with one 
touch of nature make kin the inferior 
kinds with superior natures — an atom 
and a god ! — 
** Communication, like the ray 

Of a new morning, to the nature 

And prospects of the inferior creature.” 


This great end of poetry, Wordsworth 
has effected by a train of philosophical 
ratiocination—Biirger by dint of uner- 
ring instinct. Biirger followed the im- 
pulses of his genius, not well or clearly 
anticipating the end at which they drive 
—Wordsworth proceeds upon a calcu- 
lation of the consequences. The one 
possesses his genius—the other was pos- 
sessed by it. There was more apparent 
inspiration in Biirger’s muse, but there 
is more of the real essence whence all 
poetry emanates in Wordsworth. In 
this want of self-control is to be sought 
the key of Biirger’s defects of character 
and the excellence of his productions: 
that same madness is in the one a 
grace, which in the other is very grace- 
lessness. Let it pass! Is not our life 
of a mingled yarn!-—and what more 
was Biirger’s? 

Such are the reasons which induce 
us to find excuse for the excesses of 
which men of genius, to whom fortune 
has denied her favours, are sometimes 
guilty ; and, in the case of such as 
Mr. Pennie, to view with unfeigned 
compassion the unavoidable deficiences 
in their poetical character, on account 
of the comparative excellence of their 
moral conduct, 
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THE PROGRESS OF REVOLUTION. 


“ Kingdoms may shrink to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptered cities: nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, where they have felt 
The sunshine for awhile, and diemeaten 
Like lauwine loosen’d from the mountain’s belt.” 
Byron’s Childe Harold. 


Suave of Democritus! if e’er thy smile 
Has deign’d to glance on this degenerate isle ; 
Thou whose quick wit in ancient Athens play’d, 
And lash’d alike the senate and arcade ; 
Laid bare th’ impostures of the sacred shrine, 
The statesman’s eloquence, the poet’s line ;— 
Oh! if the proudest city on the earth 
Could thus provoke thy philosophic mirth,— 
What scope for ridicule, what playful taunts, 
Would England lend thee in our modern haunts ; 
To see our archons ape your civic state, 
In sheriff’s trappings, or a lord mayor’s fete; 
Our saints, our laws, our senates, and our schools, 
Our mock philosophers, and solemn fools ! 
Well might’st thou shake, thou laughter-loving sage, 
And vent philanthropy in cheerful rage, 
To find your rulers by our own surpass’d, 
Who starve a country, then propose a fast ; 
Or hear from portly Sussex or a Jones, 
The patriotic offer of their bones ; 
The motley group would rouse thy honest roar, 
And challenge laughter where you smiled of yore. 

But stop! the clime where folly stalks supreme 
First saw me launch’d on life’s then placid stream ; 
Thy gibes broke forth when Greece was young and gay,— 
Thou had’st not jeer’d thine Athens in decay ; 
And England, once the proudest and the best, 
Now asks for pity rather than the jest ; 
When Revolution and her Gorgon band 
Poise but to stoop, and hover o’er the land ; 
When kings themselves respond to treason’s call, 
And folly’s price must be a nation’s fall ! 

Four separate ages in the world are shewn,— 
An age of dulness surely is our own! 
Cast round our eyes,—whatever shores we view, 
"Tis plain the million gain upon the few,— 
Each day some monarchy whose star has set, 
Supplies the moral of the new gazette ; 
’Tis now no cry of parties that we hear, 
Tory or Roundhead, Whig or Cavalier ; 
No shifting madness of the people’s yell, 
No shout for Wilkes, or for Sacheverel ; 
But one deep plot to rend our dearest ties, 
And crush the laws, that levellers may rise ; 
A horrid strife, now scarcely nursed in stealth, 
’Twixt man and man, ’twixt poverty and wealth. 
And yet ’tis strange, that, blinded to their fate, 
Such truths at home are lost upon the great; 
Where beggar’d wretches but the occasion stay, 
To seize what fools would make such easy prey. 
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Think then what evils fancy may divine, 
When kings accelerate what knaves design ; 
When demagogues and nobles hand in hand, 
Strive which can most undo their native land, 
Citing the watchword of rebellion’s school,— 
“ The people will it, and the people rule!” 

Once England saw (the dread of neighbouring states) 
Her laws protected by three great estates ; 

Saw each ordain’d the other’s flights to curb, 

Lest one the general system should disturb ; 

Each jealous lest the stronger should invade, 

And thus subservient to each other made ;— 

Gave equal powers to all; and thus beheld 

Her name respected, and her arms unquell’d ; 

With other fine machinery at hand, 

Weak in detail, but practically grand ; 

A splendid code by wiser men devised, 

Which realms once envied,—and our fathers prized. 

Well work’d the scheme beneath that sage control ; 
But turn the balance, we destroy the whole ! 

Alas! e’en now confusion’s web is spun, 

And half the work of sacrilege is done. 

Compare the strength of each, and then confess 

Had e’er the monarch or the nobles less ?— 

Was more e’er lotted to the vulgar swarm ?— 

The question’s answered ;—“ They have gain’d Reform.” 

The change, you say, is wanted by the mass, 

And grumbling thousands choose the bill should pass ! 
What !—is my country then indeed so low, 

To fear an empty, though so loud a foe! 

Weigh the loose multitude, and learn from thence 
A score of such won't make a man of sense: 

First prove its value ere you vent your wit,— 

A host of Cobbetts will not form a Pitt. 

Think what to Charles too much concession gave,— 
A ravish’d sceptre and a headless grave ! 

And who can tell how soon that soil may bleed, 
When peers begin, and kings approve the deed : 
The soldier knows not of the sapper’s mine, 

Till the wild burst unfolds the dark design ; 

And now, perchance, in prim, reforming guise, 
Some wretched Cromwell here in embryo lies ; 
Ready like him to burst upon the times, 

With half his talents, and with twice bis crimes. 

’Tis sad to think how easy ’tis to guide 
The people’s passions on rebellion’s side ! 

Of this the scheming demagogue aware, 

Smiles as he views them rushing to his snare ; 
Prompts them, the more they gain, the more to ask, 
Yet skulks himself beneath the patriot’s mask ; 
First humbly courts, and then securely rules, 
Makes half republicans, and all his tools ; 

Till waken’d millions find their country sold, 

While love of freedom veil’d the love of gold. 

Recall each despot since the world began,— 

The worst are those who broach’d the rights of man. 
However fair the democrat may start, 

The wretch is still a tyrant at his heart: 

Cesar and Cromwell (each the people’s friends), 

Each rais’d by pleading freedom as their ends, 

Sail’d with the current which they lately stemm’d, 

And grew at last the despots they condemn’d. 
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Nobles of England! Magnates of the land, 

Ur ye at least who court the rabble band ! 

Will ye not wake to consciousness at last, 

And glean reflection as ye trace the past ? 

Trust not in mean concessions ; for ye lose 

All if ye grant, but nought if ye refuse : 

Nor think ’twill soothe the vultures, who behold 
Your wealth with jealousy, and pant for gold ; 
All have your riches and your pomp in view, 
The blinded many, and the intriguing few. 

Lo ! in your hands is placed a nation’s fate,— 

And can a British senate thus debate ? 

Have I no atom of Promethean fire, 

To kindle thoughts that reason might inspire ? 
Are ye indeed so cold, so senseless grown, 

So blind to England’s ruin, and your own? 
Have ye forgot that proud, that glorious day, 
That gilds your fathers with a deathless ray,— 
Those mighty barons, who’in freedom’s spring 
Wrested our charters from the craven king ? 
’Tis now for you to gain eternal praise, 

And make a Runymede in modern days ; 

To bid our hearts with fresher feelings throb, 
And check—no senseless monarch— but a mob ! 

Proud were my thoughts when first they learn’d to glance, 
Warm with a youthful patriot’s pure romance, 
Through the long vista of the mighty dead, 

Who wisely counsell’d, or who bravely bled ; 

Her laurell’d chiefs, from Cressy to the Nile, 

Or Wolfe’s last cheer, and Nelson’s dying smile : 
But prouder still in later years I felt, 

When vainly Brougham to that high senate knelt ; 
When all his prayers, his arguments, and sneers, 
Could work no change on those surrounding peers ; 
Who fear’d not, cringed not, at the base appeal, 
But dared to utter what they dared to feel ! 

Such are our threaten’d ills !—now turn and see 
If two such struggles render France more free! 
Do happier faces in her valleys smile 
Than those which greet us in our native isle ? 
IIave e’en her thousand victims lull’d her snarls, 
Her murder’d Louis, or her exiled Charles? 

Her favourite placed upon the Bourbon’s throne, 
And revolution preach’d from zone to zone ? 
No!—still dissatisfaction loves to cark — 

Let Lyons speak,—and, from his bier, Lamarque : 
Still all for change if king or system rules, 

A reign of terror, or a reign of fools. 

And what the fruits of those eventful days 
Which bards have sung and monarchs deign’d to praise ? 
What did the widow or the orphan gain? 

Or was each loved one sacrificed in vain ? 
Go—ask th’ advantaged few by whom ’tis known,— 
Go—ask th’ unblushing Orleans on his throne! 
Yet, not of him,—he’ll tell thee for his plea, 
That he’s the saviour, and that France is free— 
Not of the heroes of that bloody cheat, 

Not of Lafayette, Perrier, or Lafitte !— 

But ask of France !— behold her famish’d soil, 
The midnight plotting , and the daily broil ; 
Behold her sons their fathers’ crimes rehearse, 
And learn rebellion’s folly — and its curse! 
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Unhappy land! where every heart was gay, 
And Pleasure laugh’d the unconscious hours away ; 
Where once the peasant danced beneath thy vines, 
Free as thy gales, and sparkling as thy wines — 
How art thou changed! Lo! Ruin stalks along 
The sprightly scenes of chivalry and song ; 

Thy youth demoralised, thy wealth decay’d, 

Thy better spirits quell’d by hope delay’d ; 

Thy citizens arranged in warlike bands, 

Thy manufactures fled to other lands ; 

Thy priests despised, thy nobles in distress, 

A mock religion, and a shackled press; 

With nought of sensual pleasures but their dross, 
Sin without gilding, vice devoid of gloss ; 
Depraved inventions seizing nature’s part, 

And her chief weakness tortured into art ; 

Cold, sickly vices borrow’d from the night, 
Which parting grandeur leaves thee in her flight ; 
These at each turn in naked truth display 

That hideous sight—a nation in decay ! 

Now list a moment to the blustering crowd, 
Still pertly vain, and insolently proud : 

What, though the blood their comrades shed in vain 
Is scarcely dried upon the bank of Seine ; 

The foes of peace, on newer mischiefs bent, 
Still raise the varied cry of discontent. 

Hark to the hoarse shouts of the living flood, 
Some for the Bourbon, others for his blood ; 

A new republic forms the prayer of one, 

This asks Napoleon’s bones, and this his son ; 

A black’ning herd, beneath their minion’s halls, 
They yell for him who shudders at their calls ; 
He—the patrician Gracchus of his day — 

Who, all for freedom, still intrigued for sway ; 
Ilis wealth exhausted to obtain a crown, 
Fawning for smiles, and trembling at a frown ; 
And daily waking with instinctive dread, 

To find some newer idol in his stead. 

O, how uneasy rests the slave of fools, 

Fearing the very men he made his tools! 

See, where at yonder’balcony he stands, 
Spurning—yet bowing to the rabble bands; 
His dozen long-hair’d boobies at his side, 
Smirking and smiling in their new-born pride ; 
And Madame with her bunch of laurel nigh, 

To please the unvarnish’d heroes of July : 

For, such the men from whom our terror springs, 
Such is the herd who make or murder kings ; 

A little talk of liberty and chance, 

Some empty words on Frenchmen and on France ; 
A gracious look, a condescending smile, 

Soothes the half-doubting grumblers for awhile, 
Who, rolling on, scarce know for what they pant, 
Boast their new liberty— and die of want. 

Yes! mark the truth with philosophic eyes, 
Are they more happy, or is he more wise ? 
No—each impatient at the mutual thrall, 

The mob below, the monarch in his hall; 

The million see how little they have done, 

And find, too late, they labour’d for the one : 

He too that fatal error must condemn, 

That hugg’d a shadow for a diadem ; 
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Will bless the days when, usher of a school, 
He reign’d the tyrant of domestic rule ; 
Panting to leave his greatness in the lurch, 
And change his dear-bought sceptre for the birch. 
Such is the state of France !—but worse remains, 
Too well foreseen by those who tread her plains ; 
For who will bound the pillage and the fray, 
Where all would legislate, and none obey ; 
Where knaves ignite their country’s funeral pyre, 
And each improves the vices of his sire? 
France too, to rage— though not to reason— brought, 
Must find how little time and change have wrought ; 
And springing to resume her fancied rights, 
Eclipse the madness of her former flights ; 
Till rising nations, sick’ning at her crimes, 
Shall crush the wild Gomorrah of her times ; 
Her sons be scattered, and her name be given 
A mockery to all the winds of heaven! 
Enough of France! with anarchy at home, 
In search of ills, ah! wherefore should we roam? 
Mark where St. Stephen’s frowns, and long hath frown’d, 
The nucleus which rebellion winds around ; 
Scene of the patriot’s tear, the statesman’s toil,— 
Draw near,—but pause !—we tread on holy soil! 
Pause,—for here Pitt a wondering senate fired, 
Here Burke blazed forth, and Perceval expired ; 
Here wit or goodness storm’d or won the heart, 
A Cato’s virtue, or a Tully’s art; 
Here Erin’s wrongs from Grattan’s breast were wrung, 
And England’s glory burst from Canning’s tongue. 
Now shift the scene! suppose the mob possess 
The power our fathers labour’d to repress ; 
Suppose the peers have bow’d beneath the storm, 
Whate’er its name, rebellion or reform ; 
And what remains? —should still that house exist, 
Think of what wretches it must then consist: 
Men who most rail at good and holy things, 
Men who despise the vassalage of kings ; 
Fools, zealots, deists, levellers, and slaves, 
Intriguing lawyers, and provincial knaves ; 
Villains, well pleased a falling land to rob, 
The scum of crimes, the echoes of the mob! 
Oh, last indignity! Oh, foul disgrace ! 
Hide, O Britannia, hide thy blushing face! 
Is’t not enough that now a Hunt may fume, 
Back’d by some low economist like Hume? 
That nauseous ribaldry and vulgar wit 
Insult the walls that trembled at a Pitt? 
And must we tamely, miserably wait, 
Till blacker scoundrels form the mock debate?— 
Till traitors sign our glorious rights away, 
Titles their jest, and royalty their prey ! 
When bleeding England to her senate sends 
The hustings’ patriot, the people’s friends — 
Her lands distributed, her laws asleep, 
Her debt to thousands cancell’d at a sweep — 
ler heroes mark’d with jealousy and scorn, 
Their widows left in penury to mourn — 
Her nobles exiles on a foreign strand, 
The law of birthright scouted from the land ;— 
Yes! who can view the gathering storm, nor trace 
A lurking regicide in every face ? 
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Nor see in stern reality advance 
The woes of Poland, or the crimes of France? 
When England to her self-abasement bends, 
Cursing the very men sbe thought her friends, 
And sees some tyrant make her sons his slaves, 
Worse than her own democracy of knaves 
(For such it is since first the world begun— 
The thousand despots still must end in one), 
Leaving her name, her greatness, and her crimes, 
A dark perversity to other times ! 
Ye wretched parricides! ye villain band ! 
Ye mad destroyers of your native land ! 
Ye who would crush our comforts and our bliss, 
And hurl destruction on an isle like this! 
O, that my throbbing heart could ever hope 
To hate like Junius, or to lash like Pope! 
Could pour my feelings in a single word, 
And that one word could crush—it should be heard! 
Know, though ye draw your watchword from the throne, 
Ye sign no less its sentence than your own! 
And glean this truth from ages that have gone, 
The mob’s first prey are those who urged them on; 
When Grey may find the wretches he has led 
Fulfil the vision of the sever’d head. 

’Tis hard to say who most is Fortune's sport, 
Who courts the crowd, or helps to crowd the court ; 
But think what ills the blinder wretch await, 

Who apes alike democracy and state : 

Yet such a strange anomaly is Grey, 

Less knave than fool—the Proteus of his day; 
Who now, his monarch’s guest, upholds his rights, 
And now assists some rebel in his flights ; 

At one time freedom and the rabble’s martyr, 

And now bedizen’d with the George and Garter ; 
Now chatting politics with tailoring Place, 

And now—the haughty champion of his race! 

In parts superior, and in rank his peer, 
See Brougham approach— Rebellion’s pioneer ! 
Lo! where he comes, the monarch of the mob, 
One hand uncaps him, and one— guards his fob ; 
While from the stew, from alley, and from den, 
Pour forth the knaves he flatters they are men; 
The brothel champion, and the petty thief, 
Lured less by him than by his handkerchief; 
See from his coach the horses they undo, 
The four-legg’d beasts unharness’d for the two ! 
He speaks — they shout — and, warming with applause, 
He shakes with ecstasy their greasy paws ; 
In thought already grasps a Cromwell's lot, 
A Lord Protector—or a Lord knows what! 

Such are the chiefs of that insatiate ring, 
Who form th’ advisers of their patriot king ; 
The remnant of a faction half gone by, 
Till France held out a watchword in July; 
Acknowledged villains and proverbial fools, 
Alike the rabble’s leaders and their tools. 
And there are others, men of little note, 
The ready hawkers of the hireling vote ; 
Men who in leading-strings their lesson conn, 
And blindly help, or passively look on ; 
With noise supplying what in sense they lack, 
Harmless when single, dangerous in a pack : 
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Yet such as these can rob a glorious realm, 

And raise a mob of Dracos to the helm ; 

With horrid triumph from her throne have hurl’d 
The first, the noblest country in the world ! 

Lo! the proud ship, whose glorious race is o’er, 
Drawn from the waves to rot upon the shore ! 
What gave the stroke—the cannon or the rock? 
The clash of battle, or the tempest’s shock ? 

No! the vile worm hath eat into her side, 

And check’d the wild course of the ocean’s pride ; 
Its slow and secret workings had prevail’d, 
Where man stood awed, and elemvats had fail’d ! 

Yes! all is o’er,—on happier climes to light, 

See England’s Genius ready for her flight ; 
See, her thick laurels drooping on her head, 
She points with vain persuasion to the dead ; 
Or fondly watches with approving smile, 

The warrior champion of her still-loved isle ; 
By Wellesley’s side she takes her pious stand, 
And sheds a last sad halo on the land ! 

My country, oh, my country ! on thy shore 
The patriot’s feeling warms the heart no more! 
What now remains of all we love to trace 
Of merry England, and her happy race? 

Her manly sports, the pride of bolder days— 
The evening tale, the hospitable blaze— 

The joyous laugh that spoke the mind as free— 
The village May-pole, and the green-wood tree ; 
Ail, all are gone! by vice induced to roam, 

No cheerful hearth invites the labourer home ; 


But, where the ale-house aga the low excess, 
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He gathers treason from the hireling press ;— 
An envious wretch, a blot upon his time, 
Where march of knowledge is the march to crime. 

[ stand upon the spot that gave me birth, 
Whose scenes once echoed to domestic mirth ! 

I stand alone where many a heart beguil’d, 

And mourn in manhood where in youth I smiled ! 
Yet dear each path, and sweet each tale they tell 
Of rapturous meetings, or the wild farewell ; 
When thought dreams back affections that have fled, 
And paints the lost, the faithless, and the dead ; 
Some in the tomb, and others far away 

*Mid Zembla’s snows, or India’s burning ray ; 

~ Yet fancy, roused by memory’s ardent gaze, 

Half grasps the joys and hopes of other days ; 
Redeeming from the wreck of happier years 

The long-forgotten luxury of tears ! 

And they have gone! the lovely and the gay 

Have pass'd with life’s first novelty away : 

For me no eyes with fond expectance shine, 

No bosom beats responsively to mine ; 

I have no home, no children, brother, friend, 
None with whom kindred tenderness can blend ; 
Each wish thrown back on life’s tempestuous sea, 
All, all, my country! sadly turn to thee ! 

Oh, when such thoughts with deeper warmth impart 
The patriot’s first best feeling to the heart ; 
When, glancing thence, to England’s self I roam, 
The glorious land which holds that early home ; 
May not th’ indignant blush suffuse my face, 

To see what tools can work a realm’s disgrace ? 
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That land where nature vies with Paphia’s bowers, 

And both the Indies pour their golden showers— 

That iste which once her mighty swarms unroll’d, 

To colonise new worlds, or conquer old— 

Now doom’d to fall by faction’s petty rage, 

A gilded toy for Talleyrand’s old age ; 

Knaves in her senates, ruin on the plain, 

Crime lights the torch where Folly spreads the train! 
Oh, thou, whose charms have roused the poet’s sigh, 

Maid of the downy cheek and azure eye ; 

Thou who didst bid each nobler thought awake, 

And praised the verses for the poet’s sake ; 

O, when the flames thy sire has help’d to raise, 

Burst o’er our country in rebellion’s blaze; 

How wilt thou bear those scenes of blood and strife, 

The clash, the scream, the rapine, and the knife ? 

So softly frail, so delicately weak, 

No breath save love’s should breathe upon thy cheek ; 

O! when no human aid those ills can stay, 

Where, my beloved! whither shall we stray ? 

To some wild region seldom trod before, 

Or Italy’s calm vales and classic shore ? 

Yes! ’mid the mockeries of almighty Rome, 

We'll think at eve upon our distant home ; 

See at our feet the relics of the free, 

And learn from them what England soon must be, 

When strangers weep o’er London’s marble gloom, 

And search through ruins for a Wellesley’s tomb ! 


THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE BRITISH. 
BY COLONEL RICHARD H. HICKORY, OF CEDAR SWAMP. 
Part II, 


Tue universal attention which our last Number has excited, especially by that 
gem of literature, Colonel Hickory’s flattering account of the Domestic Manners 
of the British, is an inducement to resume the consideration of his manuscript 
without loss of time; and we do this with the greater alacrity, as we have received 
several most impertinent letters on the subject. 

What does Angus Garrochan, of Greenock, mean by insinuating that our 
account of his neighbours is calumnious? We, however, forgive him, for the 
Greenock people are almost as thin-skinned as the Americans; and therefore we 
are none surprised that they should not be satisfied with Colonel Hickory’s 
description of their elegant peculiarities. As to his remark on Cartsdyke being 
the mother of Greenock, we confess ourselves not adequately acquainted with the 
local history of that ancient borough of Baronry to give a decisive opinion ; but 
we can assure Mr. Garrochan that both the venerable parent and her daughter 
have our best wishes for their prosperity. 

We must say to Bailey Snedden, of Paisley, that he has been a little too hasty 
and testy in his animadversions on the Colonel's letter. Had he waited till he 
had seen that which we are about to communicate, he would have confessed that 
his opinion of the Colonel was the unjust progeny of prejudice. It may be quite 
true that the females which the Colonel describes with brown duffle cloaks and 
bare feet, are not ladies. The Colonel did not say they were; he only called 
them “ ladyes,” which may be, in the American vocabulary, helps of the feminine 
gender. But we have no time for controversy: our object is to shew what an 
intelligent foreigner observed peculiar in our manners and customs, and has 


spoken as truly of us as our own travellers are in the practice of doing concerning 
nations which they happen to visit. 
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Letter III. 


Paisley. 

Dear UNCLE Sam, 

"Though I wrote you, the day 
before yesterday, by a ship that I left 
on the eve of sailing from Greenock, I 
’vail myself of the convenience of Mr. 
Pickering, who is in this town, and 
’xpects this evening to overtake the 
Mohawk, which is the name of the 
vessel; the wind having been from the 
south-west preventing her sailing. 

Mr. Pickering has given me light: 
this place is not the proper emporium 
for that spec of shawls and muslins 
which I was to operate for Squire 
Cooper; but Glasgow is, which stands 
about six or eight miles off. The fact 
is, that this ’ere Paisley, he says, is 
but a workshep of Glasgow, and not a 
place of commerce. In Glasgow they 
are in the wholesale line, but here they 
are all in the employ of Glasgow ; so 
that | have been wrong in the calcula- 
tions which I made on shipping myself 
at New York ; for I then thought that 
it would be a cleaner shave to go to 
the first-hand manufacturers, believing, 
as I did, that Paisley was such. But 
in this Mr. Pickering has set me right, 
and Iam now on the starboard tack. 
I cannot, however, leave Paisley with- 
out giving you a few further particulars, 
for your edification ; and the first thing 
Ihave gotten for to say, is, that you 
will tell Michael Moore that I did 
’vestigate the matter here concerning 
Patrick Shaw, but found him dead 
two years agone, and his family have 
cleared out. 

Well! Paisley is an unregular town, 
but the citizens of the better order are 
rime to a competency ; they are in their 
spitality more temperate, | think, than 
the marine habitants of Greenock, and 
it is natural they should be so; for 
men addicted to salt water do take 
more Jamaica rum than spirits, which 
is a bilious liquor. 

The people here are great philoso- 
phers, which comes of their sedentary 
occupations; indeed, how can they be 
otherwise, sitting all day long at the 
loom, which I guess is but productive 
of a tedious similarity in passing time. 

Mr. Piepaste, that 1 spoke of in 
my former, is a crack man among his 
friends for sagacity and knowing what. 
He told me—* Cornel Hickory,” said 
he, “ this town of ours, as you may ob- 
serve by the abbey-kirk, has long been 


a very noted place, and it was till the 
French rippit began a dooce and reli- 
gious congregation. Well do I re- 
member, that afore the latewar a drum 
was not allowed to disturb the Lord’s 
day without a legal authority of the 
magistrates. As for a playhouse, it 
was an abomination, and play-actors 
things not to be spoken of, far less 
to, in decent company ; but, Cornel 
Hickory, we live in backsliding times, 
and I have a notion that even you 
Americans are no just the creditable 
folk you were.” 

I did not understand what the judge 
meant ; for, as I have given you reason 
already to know, neither Greek nor 
Latin are spoken here, far less any 
classical tongue; but I contrived to 
’stract a meaning out of him, though 
his way is to opake the minds of his 
neighbours in a touch-and-go manner. 
This very morning I inquired of him, 
when I met him at a meeting of streets 
called the Cross, if he knew of any 
dealer in or importer of sulphur in the 
town, that would give a supply to be 
shipped at Greenock. 

“@O yes, Cornel!” answered he; 
“ ye couldna have speired more in the 
nick of time: do you see that lang and 
steeple-like man in black, with pow- 
dered hair, stepping very daintily by the 
causeway-side, with his fingers spread 
as if he had been creeshing woo’, and 
had a drop of oil at every finger-end ? 
That man is the greatest dealer in brim- 
stone in all this country-side. Go to 
him, Cornel, and mak’ your bargain.” 
Which I accordingly did. But in this 
there was a sample of Mr. Piepaste’s 
comicality ; for the man was only a 
gospeller, and made in his discourses 
rather more familiarity with the devil’s 
coals (which you know is solid brim- 
stone) than common: in short, I was 
gamed; but the minister saw who I 
had come from, and gave a pathetic 
laugh, and shook his stick at the ma- 
gistrate, who went away neighing at 
his own joke. 

This to me, as a stranger, was not 
what Mr. John Grigg, a member of the 
Philadelphia bar, would approve of as 
polite in his American Chesterfield ; but 
strange places mitigate the nature of 
man, and I too laughed, though my 
heart was not in mirthful trim. 

Paisley, being a succedaneum to 
Glasgow, cannot be called particu- 
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lar; but I have great hopes, from what 
I hear, that in the latter place I shall 
meet with a more elegant order of 
things; not that the kind people of 
Paisley (for they are kind in their way) 
are destitute of ’spitality, but, like all 
the noted people that I have met with 
in this here old country, they are given 
much to toddy-bowls, ’specially at 
night; for then the head of the house 
is always very jocose, and sculls the 
glasses about with glee and jokery, 
well knowing that he has not to go far 
to his own bed—-a consideration which 
makes him too little respect the neces- 
sity of his guests. 

There are some things in this town 
of very ’straordinary curiosity, of which 
I shall tell you when we meet; but 
one thing I must say now, and it is 
most wonderful, not to be ‘terpreted 
by the common human understanding 
—and that is this: the lower orders 
are not, as with us, very religious, but 
a freethinking race, as I have been well 
told; and any good which is in the 
town is all among what Baily Piepaste 
calls the “ gaussey saut - waterers” — 
meaning those decent families that go 
to Gourocke, Hellensburgh, Xc., at the 
sea-side, as he says, for ten days or a 
fortnight, and dook five times a-day, or 
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as much in that time as folks of other 
towns would do in the course of a 
whole summer, which is most ’cono- 
mical. But you must be indulgent to 
the worthy gentleman’s jibes ; for,as you 
may see, by what I have told you, he 
is in his way a Scotch Yankey—mean- 
ing one thing, and saying another, with 
a leer in his eye that converts the 
untruth of his words into scriptural 
sterling. 

Mr.Whorl has been dead and buried 
some time, but by all accounts he 
was a most funny and shrewd citizen 
Greatly I regret that by his death the 
world was made defective of a very 
smart man; however, there is no fa- 
mine of ’riginal squires in this place, 
for they do abound, and are not lack- 
ing in the council-chamber when there 
is a meeting for ’ssize or business. 

It is time, however, for me to con- 
clude, as I go to Glasgow this evening; 
and Mr. Piepaste, the judge, he goes 
with me, being well acquainted with 
what he calls the extras of the place, 
which, by his explanation, I find are 
neither stages, mail-coaches, nor, as 
they call them in this country, po- 
chaises. No more at present from 

Your ’fectionate Nephew, 
R. H. Hickory. 


It was our intention to have followed this letter at once with the epistle from 
Glasgow ; but just as we were making up the parcel for the printing-office, a note 
was handed to us, the object of which was, to deter us from animadverting on 
that accomplished and reforming city. To this note we pause to reply; and we 
ask emphatically, if the writer is really so absurdly credulous as to suppose that 


he can intimidate us? 


He is very much mistaken, and, moreover, he ought to 
have been a little more careful of himself. 


The correspondence of Glasgow ex- 



















































































tends far and wide, and he should have been afraid that his handwriting might 
perhaps be recognised by some of our friends ; for this has been really the case. 
A very respectable contributor, who happened to be at our side with an essay, 
recognised the writer by his manuscript at once, and said it was but a weak in- 
vention of the enemy. ‘“ Mr. ” (we refrain from mentioning his name), he 
remarked, ‘‘ is supposed to have lost any little ballast he ever had, since he 
carried one of the rebellious flags at the great procession that was so orderly on a 
late philanthropic occasion, on the Green.” * O, has he? very well!” said we; 
“* we shall only notice his brag with a contempt that his Majesty's ministers would 
do well to imitate concerning the display of such paraphernalia either there or at 
Birmingham.” 

Having said so much, we now return to Colonel Hickory’s correspondence, 
which certainly does increase in interest and importance as we unfold the copies 
of his letters :— 





Letter IV. 


Glasgow. 


is indeed something of a superior, I 
guess ; almost as capital and first class 
as New York— only it is not so “legant, 
being of a morose aspect, ’cause of the 
smoke that is ever paying itself out of 
their steam-engines. 

The foremost thing which you see 


Dear Uncie Sam, 

I came right away from Paisley 
when my last therefrom was finished ; 
and did well, for it is no more a citye 
to be compared with this here Glasgow, 
than a shaddock is a pine apple. This 
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on coming into Glasgow is the Tron- 
gate—a long and large street, but not 
so perfect as Broadway ; for the houses 
are of a grim architecture, built with 
dingy stone, that is not so gallant and 
gay as the brick edifices which look so 
clean there ; only the stores, it must be 
allowed, are above par; which is not 
wonderful, for the town being a ’fac- 
turing emporium, they have sundry 
goods to sell in quantites, and it is the 
custom to entice the eyes ofstrangers by 
making a great show at the windows. 

This city has steeples, and several 
are not without merit; but none that 
I have seen is equal to St. John’s, in 
that square. Their “laigh kirk,” as 
they call it, has a spire standing in the 
street, in shape no better than a marlin- 
spike; and they have an effigy of King 
William on a bell-metal horse. Queen 
Adelaide, being a Tory, is not there ; 
only the King, because he is a reformer. 
In this may be seen the superior wisdom 
of our citizens; for this sort of man- 
worship is not worthy of a free people 
—and so I said in speaking to a gentle- 
man on the subject ; but he gave me a 
deg, inquiring what had been done with 
the marble image we had got from Italia 
of General Washington—as Babylonish, 
in his idea, as the god of their idolatry, 
King William. 

Many curiosities here are, and my 
intention is first to speak of them, 
they being outside things, and visible 
to the sight. The most remarkable of 
these is the College, a dismal ancient 
pile, where it is said that in ages of old 
the horrible practice of Burking living 
people for dissection, which has of late 
given such éclat and celebrity to Edin- 
burghand London, was very ryfe. [have 
really been informed by an elderly gen- 
tleman, that he well remembers, when a 
boy, that it was a universal belief at his 
school, that the colleginers went about 
at the heel of the evening with sticking- 
plasters in their hands, and when they 
met with an unguarded citizen in a 
state of oscillation, and not as he 
ought to have been, they clapt it 
on the mouth of the poor man, and 
bore him away to jeopardy, just, said 
he, under their red gowns, as many 
a well-behaved student of divinity 
now-a-days carries home to his lodg- 
ings a sheep’s head and pluck. But 


this is no longer tolerated by the magis- 
trates, who are generally men chosen 
from the residue of the riddlings of the 
wealthier orders, and who have set their 
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faces sternly against immorality of all 
kinds, being men well stricken in years, 
or should be so. And in this you will 
go the whole hog with me in thinking, 
that the custom does honour to the 
 eagar of the Scottish people; for 
10w could magistrates or judges know 
good from evil, had they not tasted the 
pye with their own fingers ? 

Far older, and higher up a street 
than the college, stands a_he-kirk, 
being an evangelical house, very old 
and full of curious carvings, which 
would not be ’tertaining to you, were 
I to set forth—for, after all, you will 
be more ’terested about the name than 
the thing itself, as the pictures of such 
’difices are not uncommon in old coun- 
try books. A he-kirk, ever since I saw 
that one in Paisley, has heen a puzzle 
to me, and none there could ’xpound it ; 
so I introduced it for argument here. 
“T guess,” said I, “ that he-kirk means 
the male, as he-goat is a male goat, and 
that church signifies the female; and 
my ouly scruple in not adopting at 
once this ’terpretation, is ’cause I have 
never been able to satisfy my own 
understanding wherefore there should 
be any difference of sex in places of 
their intent.” One of the professors of 
the college, a most learned man, replied 
to me, that the he-kirks being always 
built on hills, were probably so called 
from being only frequented by hes, or 
males, who are more able to struggle 
with the wind on the upland, than the 
women, who of course all went in those 
days to the church. 

“In my opinion,” said a young 
gentleman, who had listened to our 
discourse, “ if all he-kirks stand on 
hills, it would be an easier solution 
of the matter in dispute to suppose 
that their names were appropriate to 
their high situations, and that he is a 
derivative from height— meaning, in 
this case, a high, he, or heigh kirk.” 
And upon my word, Uncle Sam, I am 
rather inclined to go over to those who 
are for this side of the question. 

There is, not far from the he-kirk, a 
’spital most deserving of commenda- 
tion. It has pillars set up on it for 
ornaments, and no other purpose; it 
being found that the cost of the build- 
ing fell short of the estimate, so the 
surplus of the subscription was con- 
verted into pillars ; and there they stand 
on the front, saying to one another, 
in a sense, for, past-time, “ What 
are you doing ?—on shares with you.” 
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In former times Glasgow was a noted 
religious place, and held theatres as 
sinful things that ought to be ’bolished ; 
and the pious mob accordingly burnt 
their playhouse. But this was an in- 
stigation of Satan, for it only softened 
the hearts of many towards the players ; 
and from subscriptions to give them 
relief, the merchants went to , subscribe 
for a new and grand playhouse. In 
process of time the devil’s “noculation 
did so take effect, that they even went 
the length of raising another theatre, 
that had not its match in London. 
Heaven, however, compassionating 
their folly, withheld from them the 
taste for such ’tertainments; and, ac- 
cordingly, their grand theatre became 
a wastage, and in the end was so 
neglected, that it took fire in the night, 
and being consumed, the place where 
it stood is now covered with dwelling- 
houses, inhabited by Christians. 

But if I confine myself to a catalogue, 
as it were, of the remarkables, it would 
not give you satisfaction, and therefore 
I will relapse into my own manner, 
and speak of things as they slide under 
observation. For surely it is much 
more to the point, in treating of the 
domestic manners ofa people, to relate 
what one hears, and draw conclusions 
from it, than to describe permanent 
objects that are of a steady similarity 
for ages, such as buildings, churches, 
and colleges, in their mere ’dificial 
capacity. In short, uncle, I am grow- 
ing less strong in my belief of the 
superior moral quality of the Scottish 
nation, by what I have heard here, 
than I was before, even in moments 
when sceptical. 

An old gentleman, who was of the 
party which I have in my eye in 
writing this, told us a facetious story 
of one Mr. Wamie, that kept shop at 
the cross, and who was an officer they 
call an elder of the kirk. He was a 
pious man, and no incontinence was 
ever alleged against him; he was, 
moreover, as regular as a wooden 
clock. This man had a wife, who 
was not of the sweetest of tempers, 
and who kept a sharp look-out on 
him, though he was known to be as in- 
nocent as an egg creetre or a picannini. 
At this time there was also in the town 
a young ladye of the first grade, giving 
to strange toying; and she, knowing 
that Mr. Wamie was in the practice of 
putting his key in the key-hole a short 
time before he shut up store at night, 
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went in one evening, on seeing him put 
in the key, on a sham fetch, to buy a 
cut of nothings, and in bargolling with 
him she shut the door, as it were 
thoughtlessly ; the key was on the out- 
side, and somehow the bolt went into 
the mortise, and stuck fast. Thereupon 
she began to scream and skirl, as one 
in despair, and beat with her hands on 
the counter, crying, “ Mrs. Wamie! 
Mrs. Wamie ! help, help, or I’m un- 
done !” 

‘“‘What’s the matter?’ cried Mrs. 
Wamie, hastening down from up stairs. 

“QO help me!” cried Miss Meg 
again, * for the door’s lockit, and your 
gudeman’s meddling with me.’ 

“Oh, ye cutty!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wamie, and ran to tear her out. 

But, lest you may suspect me of 
going my aggravating lengths, I will 
say no more. You may guess, how- 
ever, from it, the state of morality and 
manners in this town, when I tell you 
that the whole party I was then with 
not only laughed at the story, but said 
it was just like the young ladye. What 
delicacy can there be located here, when 
a miss of the best grade is countenanced 
in them tricks! But I refrain from 
speaking of the corrupt style of man- 
ners in general, till I reach the metro- 
polis ; for Glasgow, I understand, is a 
garden of Eden in purity compared 
with London. You may, nevertheless, 
read this picture of Glasgow manners 
in Sheddan’s bar-room ; for it is quite 
true, and calculated to make us so 
proud of our republican simplicity, 
that I would not exchange it for all 
the manufactures and muslins in Glas- 
gow. Not that the people are bad, 
for that I will not say, having had 
already a hearty experience of thei 
kindness ; but you know how much the 
old world is corrupted, and how it con- 
fessedly stands in need of reformation. 

One thing, however, I ought not to 
omit, having space of paper enough 
left to hold it, and that is the satis- 
faction I have had in meeting to-day 
with clokings of captains, and majors, 
and other soldier officers, among the 
tradesmen and store-keepers,— brave 
men who were out in the volunteering 
of the last war, the pride and glory of 
their country,—as numerous, too, as 
our own militia officers are, who fol- 
low the same lines of business. This 
pleasing instance of an imitation of the 
practice in the United States is a cordial 
to every American mind. We had a 
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whole regiment in Glasgow (said the N.B.—They never taste bitters here 
gentleman who told me) of dealers in the morning, but many take whisky, 
in sweeties and coffee-beans! But which does as well. Rum is no go, 
no more at present frou: vour true ne- for it smells the breath all day. 

phew, R. H. Hickory. 


This letter smacks a little too rankly of the partiality of the author's national 
spirit. We do not, however, consider this peculiarity as a very great offence ; 
but when we think of the tone and suavity of Captain Basil Hall, qualities for 
which he is so justly esteemed in America, we cannot but regret that Colonel 
Hickory should not have endeavoured to imitate the liberal and conciliatory 
manner of his excellent work. Captain Hall, to be sure, is a British sailor, in 
whose character is generosity, and all that is eminently predominant ; and the 
Colonel is but a militia officer, who keeps store and mills at Cedar Swamp, in 
the Genessie country. —Something we are willing to allow on the score of this 
difference ; but to talk of the Trongate of Glasgow and of Broadway in New 
York in the same breath, is more than we can swallow ; at the same time we 
confess, that never having been in New York, we cannot flatly contradict him ; 
but we reason upon the improbability of the alleged fact, and have only to 
demonstrate its absurdity by Socratically inquiring, Is it consistent with the 
nature of things, that there should be a nobler street in New York than in 
Glasgow ? 

This point being so satisfactorily settled, we would correct another error 
into which the Colonel has been led. The statue of which he speaks is not that 
of our King William, but of William III., the Prince of Orange; and therefore 
his insinuation to the prejudice of Queen Adelaide is very much out of place. 

Upon the whole, however, the Colonel is both original and profound in his 
remarks on Glasgow, although he causes us to observe, that it is very extra- 
ordinary how all the Americans, a young people, should be so national: they 
ought to be informed, that they cannot do better than imitate their elder kinsmen, 
who have rendered themselves so illustrious by their total occultation of this 
defect. Indeed, we quite agree with Mr. Croker, that it may be expected from 
the reformed Board of Admiralty, that the rudeness of taking an American 
vessel in another war will, in a judicious spirit of conciliation, be avoided ; but 
we cannot go the length of that gentleman, in supposing that the Admiralty will, 
by any order, sanction the use of white kid gloves in officers when boarding, nor 
order the sailors to wear white cotton ones with their cutlasses, like the police- 
men. The thing is too monstrous to receive a moment's serious consideration. 
Ifever this thought was entertained,—which, by the by, we do not believe, for we 
have no such opinion of Whig sagacity,— it must have been on the suggestion of 
Mr. Poulett Thompson, Vice-president of the Board of Trade, for the encourage- 
ment of the cotton manufactures. 

As to the remark about the antiquity of the horrible practice of Burking, by 
clapping plasters on the mouths of the natives, especially of those who happened 
to be overtaken with punch, or any other potation common in Glasgow, we have 
our own opinion. If the practice really ever did exist, it must have been a 
police regulation, sanctioned at least by the magistrates, and intended to be of the 
same effect as the Temperance Societies, of which we have lately received the 
most encouraging accounts. But we refer the matter in question to the College 
of Physicians, or to the College of Surgeons; simply observing, that it would 
indeed very much surprise us to learn that any member of either of these justly 
celebrated institutions had, even while a student, been guilty of sticking 
plasters on the mouths of harmless citizens. 


[ To be continued. } 
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No. XXVI. 
REVEREND DOCTOR LARDNER. 


Larpyer, called at his baptism by the name of Dennis, amplified by his own 
classical taste to that of Dionysius, but by his compatriots generally pronounced 
as Dinnish, stands before you, gentle reader, cloaked and hatted in his usual 
guise. His chin is perked up @ [’ordinaire, and his spectacled eyes beam forth 
wisdom. In order, we suppose, to illustrate some of the principles of his own 
treatise on mechanics, as published in the Cab., he generally takes the position of 
standing toes in, heels out, according to the cavalry regulations ; and therefore 
so is he depicted in the opposite engraving. What bulk it is he carries under 
his cloak we know not, nor have we any grounds whereon to offer a conjecture. 

Bred in the Irish University, which is now so much abused and _belaboured 
by the Whigs and Radicals, as the silent sister,— most unjustly, indeed, in one 
point of view, for a more spouting university never existed, as Mr. Shiel can 
testify,— Lardner early obtained there great fame and eminence as a grinder; 
and published a work on differential calculus, which he wrote avowedly for the 
purpose of learning the science,—a pleasant process, which we opine is oftener 
practised than confessed. Not satisfied with this modicum of renown, he mi- 
grated, as his countrymen are fond of doing, one fine morning, to London. 
Perhaps he was annoyed at the superior airs assumed by the fellows of the 
college—a dignity which, we know not why, he never obtained —over all 
inferior grades. It is a saying of Tom Browne, that there is no greater man 
than a fellow in his college, and none smaller out of it; and even Thomas him- 
self never sported a more veritable dictum. Certainly, the fellows of Trinity, 
Dublin, do not lose an inch of their height while parading in courts, presiding in 
commons, or dealing forth premiums or cautions at examinations; and we are 
the more confirmed in our opinion, that it was some slight on the part of some of 
these functionaries that has laid London under the obligation of Dionysius’s 
presence, by the fact, that he has more than once declared, he knew not the most 
famous among them, yea Charles Boyton himself (whom we mention honoris 
causa), even by name. “ As if,” exclaimed an indignant A.B.T.C.D., to whom this 
fact was communicated, “ a risidint Masthur of Thrinity Collidge did not know 
iviry wan of the fillows aqual to his own toes and fingers.” It certainly was a 
stretch of fancy on the part of our friend opposite, to which the ignorance of 
Russell Square is but a trifle. 

We find him, on arrival, at once a Professor in the University of London, 
called by its ill-willers Cockney College, or some other name still more unsavoury. 
Here he, with the true spirit of an Hibernian, threw himself, without delay, into 
the thick of the thousand-and-one fights with which that most pugnacious, or, to use 
the old term, hoplomachic of universities immediately on its creation abounded, 
armed shillela in hand. We take it for granted that his ancient Tory par- 
tialities, never wholly eradicated we hope, exacerbated his bile against the 
Whigs; but whatever was the occasion, the consequence was that Dennis, after 
giving and taking as much punishment as would have been expected from Jem 
Ward or Josh Hudson, was fairly floored at last, and obliged to quit the ring. 
Hereupon he commenced a literary Cab-driver, and has started his Cycloped. 
with various fortune, good or bad,—the former, we trust, predominating. 
Of this great work we have had several occasions to speak already, and it is highly 
probable that many more will occur. We are sorry to learn that the impar- 
tiality of our strictures has sometimes ruffled the mind of our philosophical 
friend ; but we assure him that we wish him, and indeed all literary men, well; 
and if we censure, it is only with a view to his and their improvement in mind or 
morals. Around him he has gathered a various host, as diversified as those 
with whom Nonnus, in his thirteenth book, surrounds his hero. 

But as our business is not now with the 








Weomarous nowas, aytiooutvovs Mimvucw, 


as the epigraph has it, but with the leader himself,—we thus conclude our first 
Dionysiac. 
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Lady Mary Shepherd’s Metaphysics. 


LADY MARY SHEPHERD'S METAPHYSICS.* 


I was lately much surprised in finding 
that a few critical remarks which I 
had hastily made upon some passages 
in Mr. Fearn’s book, namely, Lines of 
the Human Mind, had made their ap- 
pearance (along with a reply from Mr. 
Fearn in answer to them) in a work 
by Mr. Barker, of Thetford, called 
Parriana. My surprise was accom- 
panied by some little anxiety, from the 
recollection of the haste and incorrect- 
ness with which [ had written a paper, 
really not intended for the public eye ; 
although I neither entertained any 
doubt of the truth of the sentiments 
contained in it, nor harboured any fear 
of its publicity not meeting with ap- 
probation from the generality of those 
persons, who understood enough of 
metaphysical science to enable them 
to interest themselves in the contro- 
versy. 

But I should not here notice either 
this critical sketch of my own, nor ani- 
madvert upon Mr. Fearn’s reply to it, 
were it not that the ephemeral produc- 
tion in which both make their appear- 
ance, together with a correspondence 
between Mr. Dugald Stewart and Mr. 
Fearn on the same subject, might at- 
tract the notice of some individuals, 
and Mr. Fearn’s doctrines, perhaps, 
obtain thereby some few proselytes. 

Mr. Fearn asserts, “‘ That the human 
mind is extended, that the mind of the 
Deity is also extended, and that the 
external universe, with which we have 
to do, is nothing more than a mani- 
festation of his energies.” These doc- 
trines appear too much like a renewal 
of the Berkeleian theory —partake too 
much of that confusion of ideas con- 
cerning the difference between the de- 
finitions of mind and matter, against 
which I have elsewhere ventured to 
reason, not to induce me to endeavour 
to give a check, however slight, to the 
publication of notiors the belief and 
adoption of which, would involve equal 
folly and ‘impiety.+ 

The critical remarks, as well as Mr. 


* Substance of Two Letters addressed to Mr. Fearn, originally written in Sep- 


Fearn’s reply to them, may be seen in 
Parriana, 1828. 

With respect to Mr. Fearn’s reply, 
I feel that I speak with candour, al- 
though the expression of the sentiment 
be in my own favour, that notwith- 
standing such remarks could only pro- 
ceed from the pen of an erudite critic, 
yet that they are unphilosophical with 
respect to the notions which they in- 
volve, not only on account of the doc- 
trine concerning the extension of mind 
in general being at variance with a 
strictly metaphysical analysis of its 
powers, as compared with those of 
matter and space, but also because 
his opinions appear in many respects 
to be inconsistent with each other. 
They also seem to be wanting in a 
logical precision of statement, for in 
no way do they form an argument by 
which to disjoin the subjects and pre- 
dicates of my propositions. Now, the 
doctrine which I advance simply states, 
That the ideas of any qualities cannot 
be like their external causes ; that hence 
the definitions of them ought to be 
different; and that the confusion be- 
tween the definitions of those similar 
names, which usually are applied equal- 
ly to the causes ofideas and sensations; 
as to the effects, that is, the ideas and 
sensations themselves, or to both of 
these in a mixed state, is the reason of 
a false philosophy concerning the na- 
ture and operation of the mind, in its 
perception of an extended material 
universe, external to, and independent 
of itself. 

I define, therefore, the idea of ex- 
tension to be a simple sensation of 
the mind relative to that external 
extension which is not an idea, and 
which is its cause. I define external 
extension to be an unperceived cause, 
fitted to create or produce the idea of 
extension on the mind, and also to be 
a capacity for the admission of unper- 
ceived motion. I define matter to be, 
unperceived extended impenetrability. 
Now, as the idea of extension will not 


tember 1828; containing, first, a Refutation of Mr. Fearn’s Doctrine relative to the 
Extension of Mind; 2dly, a Vindication of Mr. D. Stewart against the imputation 
of literary injustice towards Mr. Fearn; and, 3dly, the Rectification of an erro. 
neous allusion of Mr. Fearn’s to Sir I. Newton’s doctrine of Causation. By tle 
Right Honourable Lady Mary Shepherd. 
‘ + See Observations by Lady M. Shepherd on the First Lines of the Human 
Mind. 
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produce in any other mind the idea of 
extension, nor will it admit of unper- 
ceived motion, so I will not allow that 
it is capable of possessing qualities not 
contained in its definition. 

As a consequence I deduce, that 
Mr. Fearn’s opposed notion, viz. that 
the idea of extension is extended, vir- 
tually containing the doctrine that the 
ideas of things resemble the qualities 
of their causes, is fraught with the most 
ridiculous corollaries imaginable. For 
the same argument applies to identify 
the compound ideas, as much as the 
simple ones, with the qualities of their 
elementary causes. In whatever way, 
therefore, the compound aggregate of 
the ideas of “a tall man,” for instance, 
be gained, still the notion is but a 
compound idea, and must bear in its 
result the fact, that the whole com- 
pound itself is “a tall man.” 

If the simple idea of extension be 
an extended idea, the compound idea 
of height (whether acquired by sug- 
gestion or association, or by any other 
supposed means,) must be a tall idea: 
the same of wind, it must be a windy 
idea; or of wholesome, it must be a 
wholesome idea: the compound idea 
of the rough ear of a lap-dog, would 
itself be the rough ear of a lap-dog. 
The same reasoning would apply to 
the idea of sound being noisy; of the 
idea of smell being sweet or odious ; 
of the ideas of colours being themselves 
coloured, and of being beautiful or 
ugly accordingly. 

The legitimate consequence of such 
a doctrine would be, that each mind 
one met with, might oppose one’s pro- 
gress with its extension, disgust one 
with its smell, deafen one with its 
noise, and affright one with its ugli- 
ness ; or the contrary of all these, ac- 
cording to whichever set of ideas pre- 
vailed in it at the time! Yet expe- 
rience tells me, that whatever pleasure 
or pain another being may be the 
means of yielding to me, it does not 
arise from those ideas within his mind, 
and which I know nothing of, but 
from those which he has the art to 
throw out of his mind, and which are 
enabled to enter mine by means of the 
several organs of sense, and to asso- 
ciate themselves there, either with the 
ideas of the imagination, or with those 
of the understanding. 

I cannot palliate the absurdity with 
which Mr. Fearn’s notions are encum- 
bered ; and I must say plainly, that I 
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consider his doctrine to be capable 
of exciting so much ridicule, that, 
should it meet with any attention, it 
might bid fair to render the science of 
pneumatology wholly unworthy of se- 
rious application. I now repeat, what 
I have already advanced in the paper 
of criticisms alluded to, viz. that the 
errors of Mr. Fearn’s doctrine arise, 
first, from incorrect definitions, or, ra- 
ther, from the want of that strict ana- 
lysis of thought which is requisite to 
form correct definitions ; and, secondly, 
from a want of the knowledge of the 
manner of the action of cause, when it 
becomes a producing principle. Nor 
do I think that he clearly perceives 
the nature of this relation, or what I 
would mean by its manner of action ; 
nor how it bears out that modified 
Berkeleian theory, which (if I may use 
a metaphor of his own) I would fain 
so fashion into a mantle of one piece, 
that, being found without rent, it might 
stand in need of no repair. 

Mr. Fearn calls upon me to recon- 
cile what he considers to be a contra- 
diction in my statement, concerning 
the inextension of mind, with what I 
admit of its relation to place, or else 
to give up the existence of that in- 
extension as a tenable position, in 
compliment to my own reasoning and 
to his. Now I acknowledge that my 
thoughts on this subject possess some 
subtlety of conception, and which can 
only be comprehended by an attention 
to the definitions which I have already 
given ; but, so long as I do not alter 
these definitions, I cannot alter the 
relations of their corresponding qua- 
lities. 

As, therefore, I do not allow that 
ideas, or mind, possess any capacity 
by which to admit of unperceived mo- 
tion round them, through them, or 
across them, or to offer the resistance 
of impenetrability to each other, so I 
will not concede that they are capable 
of the application of the definitions 
belonging to extension and to mate- 
riality ; yet, although the perceptions 
of pain and pleasure require no more 
room for their habitation than does the 
unconsciousness of sleep, yet are they 
the affections of a universe which of- 
fers too many solid helps to the former 
state of mind, and too much of impe- 
netrable resistance to the latter. 

In short, qualities or affections of 
extension are not necessarily them- 
selves extended, inasmuch as they may 
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not necessarily hold any capacity by 
which to admit of unperceived motion. 
Were the mind, or any idea of the 
mind, truly extended (in my sense of 
extension) when any idea of broad or 
round, &c. arose, it would be equal to 
adding as much more of a capacity for 
unperceived motion, in order to admit 
of that successive change of place in re- 
lation to it, which, when determined to 
the perception of the mind, would 
yield to it the sensation of motion. 
Now I believe, that if any definite 
extension be taken—say, a mile of 
road —that not one particle more will 
be added to it, or diminished from it, 
whether twenty minds enjoy a morn- 
ing’s ride thereon, or the contrary. 
Thus, ideas, sensations, or mind, may 
inhere in definite portions of, or the 
whole of matter, or of infinite space ; 
yet, whilst neither they, nor it, are ca- 
pable of impenetrability, or of the ad- 
mission of unperceived motion, neither 
they, nor it, can bear out the definitions 
of, nor deserve the names of, extension 
or of materiality ; whilst these infe- 
rior qualities, which are expressive of 
impenetrability and of the admission 
of unperceived motion, must possess 
the definitions, and merit the names, 
either of material extension or of the 
extension of space.* I mean, there- 
fore, still to insist, that a man— that 
is, his mind — may be in the West In- 
dies, instead of in England ; in which 
latter place I could converse with it 
better than in the former, although in 
neither of them would it offer me any 
resistance: as, also, that the infinite 
intelligence is near for immediate com- 
munion in every place, although 1 dare 
not consider him in the irreverential 
view of “a set of energies,” which may 
permit me to use him as I please, for 
the ground on which I may tread, the 
ball which I may toss in the air, the 
hill over which I may endeavour to 
climb, or the humble ass which I may 
beat as I mount it, in order to supply 
my deficiencies in that particular. If 
Mr. Fearn had perceived for a moment 
this important truth in the doctrine of 
cause, namely, that separate qualities, 
which unite in order to an end, need not 
resemble that end, he never would have 
conceived that monstrous doctrine, 
fraught with folly and impiety, tha‘ 
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the mind of God, manifested in his 
energies, is the immediate cause of all 
our various sensations and ideas, and 
of any object or objects, by conse- 
quence, upon which they may react. 
How ludicrous, how dreadfully im- 
pious, to talk of whipping up the ener- 
gies of the Deity, for instance, when I 
gave the animal on which I was mounted 
awhile ago the chastisement he merited ! 
It is shocking and odious to conceive 
such an idea, and still more to express 
it. Butin order to render my mean- 
ing plain, I hope it will appear ex- 
cusable thus to throw it into the shape 
of an argumentum ad absurdum ; and 
I trust few will be found inclined to 
elude its cogency. 

The whole occasion of Mr. Fearn’s 
indignation at what he terms Mr. 
Stewart’s injustice towards him is, 
from his not taking notice that he and 
Mr. Stewart define “ perception” dif- 
ferently. Mr. Fearn uses the term in 
one sense, whilst Mr. Stewart defines 
it in another; and this is the only rea- 
son why Mr. Stewart appears to be in- 
different in awarding to Mr. Fearn the 
merit of the discovery of that “ vincu- 
lum” (i. e. of visible outline, arising 
from contrasting colours,) which he 
considers as connecting the perceiving 
mind with the external world. For 
whilst Mr. Stewart acknowledges that 
there is such a visible outline, and 
that it is this feeling which does so 
unite the mind and the universe to- 
gether, still he conceives it to be an 
“inexplicable mystery” why it does 
so; for Mr. Stewart always con- 
ceives perception to be a different 
mental power from that of sensation. 
The notice of contrasting colours he 
terms the sensation of the contrasting 
colours; whilst the notice as of co- 
loured objects at a distance, to which 
he can move, he conceives to be the 
perception of external nature, and as 
only suggested by the sensations of the 
colours: and this connexion of sensa- 
tion with perception he deems a “ mys- 
tery.” But Mr. Fearn, conceiving 
the sensation of the contrasting colours 
to be the same thing with the percep- 
tion of visible figure, speaks of per- 
ception as unrelated to external nature, 
until, by a mode of reasoning of his 
own, he dves afterwards so connect 


* For the reason why I make a difference between perceived and unperceived 
motion, see my thirteenth Essay on the Association of Ideas, and the Interaction of 
Mind and Matter. 
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them. I think it is evident:that it was 
Mr. Fearn’s mode of reasoning, and 
his conclusions, to which Mr. Stewart 
objected. 

Although, therefore, Mr. Stewart, in 
his Dissertation, had perhaps observed 
with more care than he had done in his 
Elements, the nature of coloured sen- 
s tions, and what “specific conditions” 
they must possess by which to sug- 
gest the perception of a correspon- 
dency in external nature, yet the 
“mystery” he speaks of in his F/e- 
ments is not thereby contradicted, as 
though by such clearer observation it 
were in any degree better solved. He 
might still say, speaking of perception, 
that is, of the external figures to which 
he could move, “that all the steps of 
this process are equally incomprehen- 
sible; and that, for any thing he can 
prove to the contrary, the connexion 
between the sensation and the percep- 
tion, as well as that between the ime 
pression and the sensation, may be 
both arbitrary.”* All that Mr. Stew- 
art might be disposed to alter, would 
be the word “ sensation,” by placing 
the expletive, “whether simple or 
compound,” immediately after it. He 
would then still consider the compound 
sensation of contrasting colours to be, 
“for aught we know to the contrary,” 
but arbitrarily connected with the per- 
ception of corresponding exteriority. 
Nor has Mr. Fearn discovered any 
vinculum for their connexion by means 
of the perception ofa visible line, from 
the influence of contrasting colours, 
but because such a perception affords 
him a mode of reasoning from which 
he conceives that he deduces the know- 
ledge of the existence of an external 
universe—of a Deity and his energies ! 
It may be presumed, that Mr. Stewart 
did not consider that this reasoning 
could possibly be sound, when he re- 
marked, that one of the first conse- 
quences drawn from the observation of 
contrasting colours, was the idea that 
“the mind itself is an extended flexible 
spherule.” With this proposition he pro- 
bably shut the book, into which heowned 
that “he had dipped,” not choosing to 
admit so absurd a notion, as the first 
link of a connecting medium between 
internal sensation, and the perception 
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of external nature and of God. He 
therefore conceived that the connexion 
still remained a mystery. Perception 
appeared to Mr. Stewart still to be an 
inexplicable instinct, as much as sen- 
sation itself; for the knowledge of an 
external universe never appeared, ei- 
ther to him or to Dr. Reid, to be the 
result of perceiving any relations amidst 
our sensations — of a curious and com- 
plicated kind indeed — yet always 
latently worked up with our sensa- 
tions, and, from having been generated 
in early infancy, of difficulty in the 
detection. 

Now, according to the notions which 
I have already ventured to lay before 
the public, I consider that the know- 
ledge of the external, independent, 
continuous universe, and of the Deity 
who formed and who presides in it, is 
gained by reflecting on, or observing 
the relations of our sensations. But 
then the ratiocination I employ is very 
different from that of Mr. Fearn, as 
well as some of the conclusions at 
which I arrive. Nor do I conceive 
that the observation of the visible out- 
line of figure from contrasting colours, 
would be sufficient without the assist- 
ance of many other sensations and 
ideas, and their relations, by which to 
find the existence of Deity, and those 
energies which Mr. Fearn conceives 
not only to be the sources of the form- 
ation, the life, and the motion of the 
universe, but to form the immediate 
causes of all our impressions. 

The sum of my doctrine on this 
head is, shortly, That sensation in- 
cludes perception; that external per- 
ception is a contradictory term —all 
perception, whether of ideas, of bodies, 
or facts, the passions of others, &c., all 
are in a mind, which is in a state of 
feeling at the moment of perception. 
Yet this hinders not, but that some of 
the perceptions of our reason are those 
by which we know that our perceptions 
of sense relate unto, and are derived 
from, external things which themselves 
are not perceptions; and when we 
know of these, we habitually associate 
them under the appearances which are 
determined to the senses, and name 
them indifferently as external or in- 
ternal things—as possessing the qua- 


* Dr. Reid's doctrine and Mr. Stewart’s was this: that the sensations, by means 
of the organs of sense, suggested to their minds clear immediate perceptions of 
external objects, totally dissimilar to themselves; that mode of suggestion being 
inexplicable, and by the arbitrary appointment of God. 
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lities of thought only, or as those out- 
ward causes of it which are also related 
to each other: and this, perhaps, in a 
confused manner, may answer well 
enough for ordinary life, although it 
* one so ill-suited to philosophy, that 

I despair of ever seeing a correct ana- 
lysis of the laws of petception; inas- 
much as an innovation which should 
introduce a philosophical language in 
order to it, would be considered as 
absurd. But I cannot here enter into 
a statement of the mode of reasoning 
which I employ on this subject. Did 
I do so, it were almost to repeat the 
essay which I have already published 
against Bishop Berkeley, where I have 
put down my ideas in as condensed a 
form as it was possible for me to do.* 
All I shall at present say, therefore, is, 
that I conceive ideas of colour, to be 
from habit immediately associated 
with those of touch and motion. Con- 
trasting colours yielding us, therefore, 
by means of their associations, the ideas 
of distance and of tangible figure, we 
set ourselves in motion accordingly ; 
not towards perceived visible colours 
in our minds, but towards their corre- 
sponding unperceived causes ; that 
motion having an equal corresponding 
relation thereunto, and which motion, 
although it yields to our minds its own 
peculiar sensation, yet would equally, 
were it considered as in an unperceived 
state, be a successive change of relation 
in respect to the unperceived causes of 
visual colours. 

Our sensations, therefore, of coloured 
surfaces of different magnitudes, are 
to be apprehended as such in relation 
to touch and motion; otherwise they 
would be mere varieties of feeling, hav- 
ing no more to do with the occupancy 
of place, than the contrasting passions of 
joy and sorrow, tranquillity and anger, 
under the modification of their differ- 
ent intensities ;+ in other words, their 
different degrees or magnitudes. 

But I conceive that Mr. Stewart’s 
idea is just, when he supposes there is 
‘a great mystery’’in the connexion ex- 
isting between the internal sensation of 
visible outline, and its correspondency 
with respect to external figure, inso- 
much that the actions of life are 
guided amidst objects which them- 
selves possess no visible outline by its 
means. I do not agree with Mr. 


* See seme on the Perception of an External ‘Univ erse, Xc. ~ 
t See Essay on the Union of Colour and Extension, against 
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tewart in conceiving the connexion 
to be arbitrary, nor do I consider the 
problem quite so difficult to solve as 
he does; yet it does contain a deep 
mystery. There is a contrivance of 
machinery (as it were) in the manage- 
ment of the connexion between sen- 
tient and insentient nature, bespeaking 
in its maker the knowledge of both, 
beyond most other objects. The pro- 
blem is difficult to enunciate, from the 
very circumstance of its apparent sim- 
plicity: when it is fully apprehended, 
the difficulty of its solution is per- 
ceived in all its force, and is found to 
be still greater than that of its enun- 
ciation. As, for instance, when we see 
from our windows a beautiful garden, 
ornamented with flowers of various 
colours, and determine to walk therein, 
and to approach the flowers, we set 
out apparently in the direction of the 
flowers, and we attain much nearer to 
them by means of motion. How can 
this appearance be reconciled to the 
evidence of reason, which shews that 
we cannot go forth to the colours in 
our minds, nor attain in any degree 
nearer to them by means of the motion 
we appear to employ? Now it is this 
seeming contradiction between the per- 
ceptions of reason, and the perceptions 
of sense, which has presented a myste- 
rious appearance to, the minds of the 
wisest men in every age. The difficulty 
relates analogically to each of the other 
senses, as much as to that of vision 
when united to the sense of motion. 
It is one which Mr. Fearn’s observa- 
tions concerning visible figure in no 
manner solve; for indeed it may be 
observed, that he neither perceives it, 
nor states it, nor answers it as stated 
by others. It may perhaps appear 
somewhat vain in me to conceive that 
I may have done so, yet I can hardly 
avoid believing such to have been the 
case when I first published the follow- 
ing observations in my essay against 
Bishop Berkeley: “ All our ideas are 
as algebraic signs, which give evidence 
both of their own existence, and the 
quantities also signified, whose pro- 
portions among themselves are known 
thereby, as well as their positive values.” 
The idea that the motion which we feel, 
is the real motion, or mode of change 
which gains upon the flowers, is the 
source of the difficulty in question. Mo- 
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tion should be defined as “successive 
change of place.” Our perception that 
this change is going on, is not the 
change itself. We perceive it because 
it exists: it does not exist because we 
perceive it. This being the case, the 
colours yield the notion of figure and 
beauty ; the sense of which beauty is 
immediately associated with the desire 
of change of place. This association 
is further united to the ideas of tangi- 
ble figure, to the power of producing 
motions by the influence of the will, 
and to the notion of some resistance to 
the will by the reaction of the body, &c.; 
whilst the whole of this union of ideas 
is so rapid, that it may be considered 
as forming (what truly it is in fact) 
but one compound idea. The impulse, 
the mysterious impulse of the mind 
upon the body, succeeds this union of 
ideas, and its unperceived motion, or 
successive change of place, results in 
consequence ; whilst a corresponding 
series of successive changes is observed 
by the perceiving mind. Thus the 
changes which are produced are not 
all on the mind. Of the influence of 
the will, indeed, we have immediate 
consciousness. We feel that it is the 
cause for the beginning of the change 
called motion. But the body is only 
a compound idea when perceived by 
the mind ; the cause or object of it is 
external. But it is upon the object, 
not upon the idea of it, that a change 
of place is first made, and the per- 
ception of this change is the after effect 
on the mind. The colours, therefore, 
being at the same time in our minds, 
during the perceived motion of our 
bodies, they will ever be compared 
together, under the perception of a 
change of relative distance. Yet all 
this time the flowers external to the 
mind are only those continually exist- 
ing causes of the colours, not them- 
selves the colours, to which the per- 
son perceiving is moving, or, rather, 
would be changing his place in regard 
to them, whether he were perceiving 
that change with respect to them or not. 
Thus I have said,* ‘“ Coloured exten- 
sion is a compound sensation; the 
sense of motion is another; tangibility 
and extension are others; but their 
unperceived continually existing causes 
are independent of sensation, unper- 


* See my Essays : Essay IV., on the Union of Colour and Extension, p. 259; 
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ceived and unknown ; and whilst their 
positive nature is unknown, yet their 
relative value among themselves is 
known to be equal to the relative 
variety of the ideas and sensations ; 
i.e. to the effects they determine on 
the mind. 

It will thus appear, that when from 
my window I see a parterre of flowers, 
and determine to walk therein, and set 
out apparently in the direction of the 
colours, and by means of motion seem 
to gain upon them, that the whole of 
this scene goes on inwardly. What is 
perceived, are changes of sensations and 
ideas—are effects; the correspondent 
causes which determine them are all 
external, except one, and that is, the 
beginning of the change from the state 
of rest in which are those external 
things, by the impulse with which the 
will effects the first change of their 
relative places, and keeps up 2 suc- 
cession of similar changes, by the con- 
tinuance of a similar will The mind 
in this scene is as the reflecting mirror 
in a camera obscura, were it imagined 
to be consciously observing its shifting 
images, knowing them to be changed 
by the influence of corresponding, 
though unlike, objects from without ; 
and directing the succession of its 
changes, by its power of varying the 
position of the intervening instruments 
which connect the exterior changing 
objects with their responding chang- 
ing representatives. 

From what has been said, it follows, 
generally, that all reaction in conse- 
quence of any idea in the mind does 
not move any others of one’s ideas ; 
the external objects are the things 
which are moved—which truly change 
their relative places; the ideas which 
are the result of this change, are nothing 
more than the signs, or what may be 
termed the symptoms of it, on account 
of their forming one set of its effects— 
one set of its partial qualities. But I 
have said enough on this part of the 
subject, and shall quit it by observing, 
that the above arguments elicit the 
reason why IL have defined extension to 
be the capacity for receiving unper- 
ceived motion, i.e. for admitting any 
object to change its place with respect 
to it; along it, or across it, or through it. 
That change of ideas which takes place 





Essay XILL., on the Interaction of Mind and Body, p. 403. 
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when we say, “ we walk,” “‘ we ride,” 
“ we dance,” &c. is not itself motion ; 
it is only its effect, its partial quality 
and sign. Of all notions, this latter 
is the most difficult to inspire another 
with ; and is, I repeat, an almost insur- 
mountable barrier against any explana- 
tion of the mysterious connexion he- 
tween the mind and the external uni- 
verse proving satisfactory. Mr. Dugald 
Stewart did not conceive that Mr. Fearn 
had removed that barrier by placing 
in its stead, as a vinculum, the mere 
knowledge of the proposition, “ that 
visible figure is a line of demarcation 
between contrasting colours.”’ I fear 
that many may conceive that I have 
not succeeded in the attempt better 
than Mr. Fearn has done, when I pro- 
pose the consideration of the analogy 
between the method of algebraic ex- 
pression, and that succession of ideas 
which we by consciousness know takes 
place in our minds. But lest the allu- 
sion which I have made to algebraic 
signs should itself appear to contain 
some obscurity, I would here briefly 
offer something in explanation of it.* 
I observe, then, that the signs must 
not be defined as though they were 
themselves the same objects as the 
things signified by them ; for the things 
signified must be defined not only by 
their powers of determining their re- 
spective signs, but also by their powers 
of affecting each other; and which 
farther powers can afterwards be made 
known by the farther signs which they 
are capable of determining. 

But the signs must only be defined 
by analysing their compounds, (when 
they are signs of compounds), and 
when they are simple, by appealing to 
consciousness concerning their appear- 
ances. 

Now, the causes of our ideas may 
be considered as simple algebraic quan- 
tities, marked thus:—c for colour, 
s for smell, s¢ for sound, ¢ for taste, 
e for extension, m for motion, Kc. 

When these causes determine their 
effects on the mind, the effects may, 
to all intents and purposes, be consi- 
dered as their squares: for each is 
again involved into another power equai 
toitself, viz. that ofeach respective organ 
of sense which exists in relation to it. 
c is thus, as it were, the root which de- 
termines c?; as when, for instance, by 
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is affected by the corresponding va- 
riety that organ has the power of 
producing,—after its action has become 
affected by the exterior object in nature 
which is relative to it, and which mo- 
difies every part of it. The same no- 
tion will equally serve to explain the 
influence of the rest of the senses over 
their respective roots, or causes. Now 
c will bear out a different definition 
from that which will apply to c?, just 
as much as the number 2 must be 
subject to a different definition from 
that of the number 4; because, when 
it is placed in various relations unto, 
and variously combined with those 
other numbers, 3, 4, 5, 10, 100, &c., 
it will be the means of determin- 
ing very different results from those 
which would arise from the combina- 
tions with the number 4. The causes, 
therefore, of the ideas of sense, which 
determine their effects, viz. the ideas 
of sense upon the mind, must never be 
pan as holding similar defini- 
tions with those ideas of sense; nor 
yet must those causes be considered as 
fully defined, when their power of de- 
termining ideas of sense is the only 
quality predicated of them: for those 
causes can externally intermix, and in 
different ways mutually affect each 
other, whilst the results of such mix- 
tures can again farther determine them- 
selves upon the mind, in consequence 
of new applications of the organs of 
sense in relation to them. The capa- 
cities, therefore, which they possess of 
superinducing such mixtures, must 
enter into their definitions. 

As a short illustration of what I 
have here imagined, let the observation 
of a ship upon the ocean—bound, for 
instance, from Falmouth to Antigua— 
whose sails are but beginning to be 
spread before the wind, be supposed 
as expressed by the following simple 
formula : (s? + 0?) — (wm?) = f*; the 
first powers, or causes of these squares, 
previously to their determining any 
notice of their existences, or of their 
relative positions on the mind, might 
be considered as bearing out the equa- 
tion (s + 0) —(wm) =f. Now these 
roots, or first powers, Viz. $, 0, Ww, m, 
must be considered as possessing such 
relative values as render them capable, 
by means of their mutual affections 
and involutions, of determining further 
equations ; for (s + 0) + (wm), i.e. the 


* See Essay on the Knowledge of the External Universe. 











continued influence of the motion of 
the wind during each successive mo- 
ment, in relation to the ship and to the 
ocean, would eventually determine the 
equation (s + 0) + (wm) =a. In con- 
sequence of which, when the notion 
corresponding to that result should be 
determined to the mind, by various 
organs of sense, the compound idea 
would necessarily arise, viz. (s? + 0”) 
+ (wm?) =a’; and thus the observa- 
tion of the determination of this new 
equation would indicate what changes 
had been taking place amidst the sim- 
ple powers, previously to their posses- 
sing the capacity of superinducing 
this altered idea. Should this illus- 
tration not appear sufficiently plain,* 
let the ideas be applied to simple arith- 
metical numbers. It may be observed, 
that 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. are possessed of 
a relative value towards each other, 
and which influences the results of 
their combinations, accordingly as they 
may be involved together in a vast 
variety of different proportions; whilst 
these relative values, and the results of 
their combinations, will be very diffe- 
rent from those of their respective 
squares. When, therefore, any new 
involution of these simple powers takes 
place, then the square of that result 
may be determined to the mind; whilst 
by the quantity determined in that 
square, it may be known what was 
the quantity of its root, as also what 
combination of other simple quantities 
had concurred to produce it. If, for 
instance, the number 100 be given as 
a square number, it would be known 
that its root was 10; and that (2 + 3) 
x 2 would form a combination equal 
to that root. 

I consider, therefore, that the suc- 
cessions of ideas whieh arise in the 
mind, are as such successions of square 
numbers whose roots we extract, and 
the combinations of which we analyse, 
by an habitually rapid mode of rea- 
soning: the process of it, however, is 
simple, and is that which enables us 
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to predicate of the future by experience 
of the past. When the objects to which 
this operation relates are usual and 
simple, children and peasants make 
use of it equally with others; but in 
proportion as the quantities determined 
on the mind become unusual and com- 
plicated, it demands each variety of 
intellect to evolve the roots, and after- 
wards analyse their component parts, 
in order to know what further results 
are capable of existence. Should it be 
said that children and peasants cannot 
thus reason,—let any ordinary affair of 
life be selected as an example, and it 
may be perceived, that with respect to 
the circumstances belonging to it, their 
minds will undergo a mode of consi- 
deration analagous to that which I have 
been describing, and one where there 
is no difference between them and the 
philosopher, until he philosephises too 
deeply. When, for instance, they per- 
ceive a fire in their chamber, they 
know that the cause of this perception 
possesses also the capacity of setting 
fire to the house, but none of setting 
fire to the idea of a house; they con- 
sequently place a guard against the 
action of that cause, but none over 
their thoughts of it. In like manner, 
when they perceive the idea of their 
house, they know that the object or 
cause which yields them this agreeable 
view, also possesses the capacity of 
being burned to the ground by the fire, 
but none of its undergoing that alter- 
ation from any notion of fire within 
themselves; accordingly, they insure 
their houses, without thinking it neces- 
sary to obtain any security for their 
ideas. 

Now, from this simple exposition it 
may be deduced, that the capacity to 
produce combustion must enter into 
the definitions of fire and wood, as ob- 
jects capable of mutually interacting 
with each other, independently of the 
observation of the mind; but this ca- 
pacity must not enter into the defini- 
tions of the partial qualities, i.e. into 


* It is not my intention to state the notion with all the strictness and propriety 
! y exist in an algebraic formula, but merely to shew, generally, that there 
exist two sets of objects as forming the media of connexion between sentient and 
insentient nature ; viz. external causes and internal effects: which latter qualities 
being the result of the former, cannot bear oyt the same definitions with them, whose 
names, therefore, should possess some variety accordingly ; and which clearer lan- 
guage would enable us better to understand the relations of the objects which it 
would indicate, in a manner somewhat similar to that by which algebraic signs 
express the relations of the quantities which they represent with perfect exactness, 
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the definitions of the successive ap- 
pearances of fire and wood, and which 
successive ideas cannot, by any pos- 
sible combination, be made to produce 
combustion. 

It is hence manifest, that the philo- 
sophical difficulty concerning the con- 
nexion between the mind and the ex- 
ternal universe, arises from not consi- 
dering that the interaction of objects, 
as physical causes, necessarily takes 
place exterior to the mind ; whilst the 
combination of ideas in a mind can 
never give birth to any other effects 
than the ideas of memory, imagination, 
and reasoning. 

The difficulty is generated by the 
operation of the association of ideas 
from early infancy, by which any name 
which stands as the name of an ex- 
ternal object, becomes, not only the 
name of the external causes of our sen- 
sations, but includes the notion that 
these causes are archetypes — simili- 
tudes of those sensations. Thus a child, 
by the word fire at first means an 
object which warms him; afterwards, 
when he says the fire will burn the house, 
he unites with the notion of the external 
and permanent object which exists as 
fire, the notion of its warmth, and con- 
ceives that that whole is concerned in 
the burning of the house. 

Ideologists, in separating the notions 
of external causes from their internal 
effects (their partial qualities), and 
considering that the names of objects 
merely belong to ideas, and that these 
ideas are the only physical causes with 
which they are acquainted, betray a 
still greater want of philosophy than 
do the vulgar; for, in a mixed state at 
least, objects contain the properties by 
which they are causes; but in a sepa- 
rated state, when the partial effects of 
some sensible qualities or ideas are 
only considered as such, no properties 
which can act as causes are retained. 
Each of these errors equally arises 
from a deficiency in the use of the 
faculty of abstraction, although the 
absurdities which the philosopher runs 
into are of the greater magnitude. It 
appears to me, for instance, to be lan- 
guage equally ignorant, and more ab- 
surd than that which a peasant uses, 
when Berkeley says, distinctly, “that 
we eat, and drink, and are clothed with 
ideas,” “with the ideas of sensible 
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qualities ;” for at most the vulgar con- 
ceive that these qualities coexist with 
their causes, and, therefore, that they 
continue their existence along with 
them, when not perceived.* Berkeley, 
therefore, and his adherents, do not 
abstract the notion of a definite exter- 
nal cause, acting differently upon va- 
rious senses and various objects in the 
universe ; and hence they place some 
partial effects of things, viz. the ideas 
of some sensible qualities, as true causes 
of other sensible qualities, and other 
effects in nature: but it is impossible 
that ideas should have it in their power 
so to act; for they could not, after 
having been once in the mind as ideas, 
stand out thence again, to be eaten or 
drunken, or to set fire to a house, &c. 
The vulgar, on the other hand, do not 
abstract the ideas of the partial effects 
of things, from the notion of their ex- 
terior and permanent causes; the con- 
sequence is, that they generally con- 
ceive the external causes and the sen- 
sible effects to be existing externally 
and permanently together. 

Which of these notions, then, is 
most absurd, that all is in the mind, or 
that all is out of it? I conceive the 
former to be so. Whenever, therefore, 
as in the language of Mr. Fearn, e? and 
e? are spoken of, as though they were 
c and e, the most ridiculous confusion 
must necessarily take place in every 
attempt at a philosophical analysis of 
the powers of the human mind, or of 
the objects of human knowledge. 

A like observation may be applied 
to the notions of some other modern 
ideologists, to whom I have already 
alluded, who profess to be ignorant of 
the fact that such powers as c and e 
must necessarily exist. They boast of 
their superior knowledge, in having 
discovered that the only fact with 
which they are acquainted, is that of 
a succession of ideas; insomuch, that 
when the succession becomes altered 
to their observation, they need not be 
under any anxiety to assign the reason 
of this change. ‘Two different sets of 
sequences of ideas have been deter- 
mined to their notice; this is all which 
they are capable of discovering, and 
this is all which can be known. The 
confusion of intellect resulting from 
such notions as these is so great, that 
it is impossible to understand where 


* See Essay VI., p. 300, where this passage of Bishop Berkeley is exactly 
quoted and noticed. 
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to begin to set it in order, or whether 
it be possible to introduce into it any 
arrangement whatever. 

It is to be hoped that but few per- 
sons may be found who will choose to 
subject their minds to so irregular, so 
unwholesome, so insane a state. Mr. 
Fearn’s logical error, technically speak- 
ing, is, that he distributes the predi- 
cates of two affirmative propositions — 
a circumstance entirely at variance 
with conclusive syllogising. 

Take his argument (Anti-Tooke, 
p- 417):—“ As energy in us is the 
energy of the mind, so therefore energy, 
in all substance, is the energy of the 
mind. But we are not only energising 
substances ; for we are proved to be 
also extended substances. By so much 
the more, then, all the extended sub- 
stance in the universe is mind.” 

Now, although it were granted that 
human minds were extended, it would 
not follow that all extended things 
were mind, any more than it would be 
a consequence of energy residing in 
the mind, that it should reside in no- 
thing else. It could not be concluded, 
because all negroes were uncivilised 
beings, that all barbarians were neces- 
sarily negroes. It follows, therefore, 
that even were Mr. Fearn’s notion 
true, viz. “ that the mind is a flexible 
globule,” his doctrine concerning the 
Deity and his energies could not thence 
be deduced.* 

Here I must once more allude to 
Mr. Stewart. It was the notion of the 
mind being “a flexible spherule,” 
which was his chief reason for treating 
Mr. Fearn with coolness. He was 
impatient at ever meddling with the 
essence of mind or matter; and I 
must do him the justice to say, that 
I do not believe he knew of Mr. 
Fearn’s doctrine in 1815, at the time 
he wrote his dissertation. At least, I 
think it as remarkable a fact, and one 
which is closely connected with my 
defence of Mr. Stewart, that the learned 
world is still seemingly ignorant of a 


* See Whateley’s Logic. 
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circumstance with which I have onl, 
become acquainted within a few months, 
viz. ; that a luminous and logical writer, 
Mr. Crisp, with a view to the establish- 
ment of a doctrine of erect and single 
vision, stated, in 1796, the theory, 
“ that visible figure was on.y known 
by the mental perception of contrasting 
colours.” This he demonstrated four 
years before Mr. Fearn brought for- 
ward the same doctrine. He also es- 
tablishes, in the same book, and that in 
the most elegant manner possible, the 
doctrine of “ erect vision,” from pre- 
cisely the same premises as I have 
done; and illustrates it by many simi- 
lar examples. 

With respect to single vision, he 
approximates, yet leaves short, the de- 
monstration of its cause.+ 

I must now advert to a circumstance 
not materially connected with the ob- 
ject of this paper, yet one of sufficient 
consequence to call upon our attention 
for a moment; for it relates to that 
metaphysical notion of cause which I 
entertain, and which forms the ground 
of all that I have here said. Mr. 
Fearn, in his critique on the spirit of 
my essays, enters into an apparent eu- 
logy of its independency, in contro- 
verting the doctrines of some authors 
of established note; more especially 
praising me for what he is pleased to 
term my “intrepidity,” in declaring 
that I conceived Sir I. Newton’s notion 
to be “ puerile,” which supposed that 
the Deity possessed the power of form- 
ing worlds other than this. Now it is 
clear that Mr. Fearn does not under- 
stand my meaning in what I say, 
pp. 228-9. Whilst, therefore, he 
appears to approve of my “ intre- 
pidity,” in objecting to Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s theory, he is only impeaching my 
good sense, if, truly, I were capable 
of objecting to a theory which seems 
to support my own doctrine of cause 
against that of Mr. Stewart’s, which I 
am controverting. In the essay from 
which the passage in question is 








+ Now, because Mr. Fearn and myself did not know of this writer, it does not 
follow that we borrowed our notions of visible figure from him, whilst, at the same 
time, we were disingenuous enough not to acknowledge the debt; but the circum- 
stance of the similarity of Mr. Crisp’s ideas with those of Mr. Fearn, proves the 
absurdity of Mr. Fearn’s overheated challenge to Mr. Stewart, when he would defy 
his power of producing ‘‘ any author who had gone before him, where his doctrine 
of ‘ visible figure’ was adverted to.” 1 verily believe Mr. Fearn thought himself as 
much of an original, as he was conscious of being an independent thinker ; but a 
man should be an almost universal reader before he too proudly claims the merit of 


making a “‘ discovery.” 
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quoted,* I say, “ if Sir Isaac Newton’s 
theory is to be understood in the sense 
which Mr. Stewart gives to it, it is 
puerile and unphilosophical.” Now 
this passage is plainly open to the in- 
ference which 1 intended every one to 
draw from it; viz. that it is not to be 
understood in the sense which Mr. 
Stewart gives to it. Mr. Stewart is 
arguing that physical causes are “ con- 
tingent,” but that mathematical causes 
are “necessary ;” I am controverting 
this position, inasmuch as I contend, 
that the only difficulty with respect to 
physical causes is the want of ability 
to detect their similarity with any pre- 
viously given data; but that, could 
any given cause be ascertained, its 
connexion with its effects would be 
necessary: whilst the necessity of 
the connexion between mathematical 
results and their data only arises from 
our being able ourselves to limit the 
data, by which means we know that 
nothing can occur to make a difference 
in the formation of future mathematical 
diagrams ; and which formations are 
the true causes for all the relative pro- 
portions contained in them. In ma- 
thematics, therefore, as in physics, the 
proposition, viz. “ like causes are ne- 
cessarily connected with like effects,” 
is that which is understood to be the 
first and governing proposition; by 
which means they ought to be consi- 
dered as forming, what in truth they 
are, but one science—one drawn from 
the bosom of that nature, whose lead- 
ing principle is to exert a cause for 
every effect. Therefore it is that I say, 
in the very next paragraph (p. 289), 
“ God, no doubt, may vary the laws of 
nature, &c.; that is, create, arrange, 
alter the capacities of objects, by means 
adapted to those ends: but he cannot 
occasion the same objects, without any 
alteration supposed, to produce dis- 
similar effects.” Now Sir Isaac New- 
ton, in like manner, says, ‘God may 
vary the laws of nature, and make 
worlds of several sorts, in different 
parts of the universe; at least, I see 
nothing of contradiction in all this.” 
Mr. Stewart, in quoting this passage 
from Sir Isaac Newton's thirty-first 
query, is arguing that Newton was not, 
therefore, so sure of the conclusions 


p- 271. 
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resulting from the laws of gravitation 
as of those conclusions resulting from 
the binomial formula. I reply, that 
Mr. Stewart did not understand Sir 
Isaac Newton aright, nor the notions 
of cause which he entertained, or he 
would not have so reasoned from Sir 
Isaac Newton's premises ; for Sir Isaac 
Newton never meant, that if gravitation 
(and, by parity of reasoning, every 
other cause) were in the given data 
whence Deity formed this world —or 
the planetary system, of which this 
world is a part—that it could have 
been a different world to what it is. 
He was as certain that like laws deter- 
mined like results in physics as much 
as they do in mathematics, or in al- 
gebra ; but he conceived that God 
could withhold from, or give gravita- 
tion (as it pleased Him) to, the original 
“hard particles” of which he consi- 
dered all things to be formed.+ “ It 
seems to me,” says he, “that these 
solid particles are moved by certain 
active principles, such as is that of 
gravity and fermentation,” &c. ‘Now, 
by the help of these principles, all ma- 
terial things seem to have been com- 
posed of the hard and solid particles 
above mentioned. It may also be al- 
lowed that God is able to create par- 
ticles of matter, of different densities 
and forces, and thereby to vary the 
laws of nature, and make worlds of 
several sorts, in several parts of the 
universe; at least, I see nothing of 
contradiction in all this.” Now the 
notions here expressed tend, as I con- 
ceive, to support what I have said on 
cause, in my essay on Mathematical 
and Physical Induction.t{ How, then, 
should I suppose it “ puerile” and 
unphilosophical? It is only Mr. 
Stewart’s comment to which I object, 
and which I consider as arising from 
some mistaken notions concerning 
causation. 

But, to conclude, I trust that I have 
succeeded in shewing, in these pages, 
that there is no inconsistency in exten- 
sion holding inextended qualities of a 
higher nature than itself. Mysterious 
this subject must ever be, for two rea- 
sons; the one is, that from the very 
stretch of the fancy towards infinite 
qualities of a like kind to those which 


* See Essay on the Similarity between Mathematical and Physical Induction, 


t See Sir Isaac Newton’s Optics, p. 376. 
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are finite, the mind is overpowered by 
its own exertion, although there be no 
inconsistency in its endeavour; and 
the other is, that the mind strives, if 
possible, to find the very essences of 
things from the bare comparison of the 
relations of its ideas: for, although we 
be philosophers enough to know it is 
impossible to do so, we are for ever 
endeavouring to catch at, and yet for 
ever disappointed at not meeting with, 
those essences. 

Mr. Fearn’s doctrine pretends to 
find the essence of mind in its exten- 
sion; mine pretends no more than to 
find the one essence, viz. conscious- 
ness—to observe the mutual relations 
included in its varieties—to define and 
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Tue prettiest mouth that man could wish to lay his longing lips on 
Is that belonging to the sweet and innocent Miss Pipson. 
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name them accordingly—to be content 
that, by careful observation, I can 
know so much more than what at first 
sight I might seem capable of—and, 
finally, to be resigned to whatever 
degree of ignorance my very nature 
renders inevitable. Of one thing I am 
certain, that if by an attempt to be 
consistent and clear, I felt that I was 
running the risk of lessening the sub. 
limity of that beautiful and mysterious 
truth, that there is an ever-present 
existing Deity, I would not venture 
upon the discussion of the subject, 
even if I conceived that a full expla- 
nation of it were within the scope of 
my intellectual powers. 

Mary SHeruerp, 








O! when she goes along the street, the wink she often tips one, 

Which makes me feel confounded queer,—the cunning wag Miss Pipson. 
And when the snow-white French kid glove her pretty hand she slips on, 
She seems the very queen of love,—the beautiful Miss Pipson. 

She is the lawful daughter of her father’s father’s rib’s son, 

And thus you have the pedigree of elegant Miss Pipson. 

She is so full behind, you’d swear that she had got false hips on ; 

And yet no bustle doth she wear,— magnificent Miss Pipson. 

She sings and dances vastly well; and when the floor she skips on, 

You see at once she doth excel,— the nimble-limb’d Miss Pipson. 

’Tis dangerous to approach too near her fingers, for she grips one, 

And puts the soul in bodily fear,—the cruel minx, Miss Pipson. 

But yet you can’t object, although in terror she so dips one ; 

You rather glory in each blow received from fair Miss Pipson. 

Pain from her hands no more is pain; and even when she nips one, 
You cannot, for your soul, complain,—the cruel, sweet Miss Pipson. 
’Tis said she carries things so high, that sometimes e’en she whips one ; 
But that, I guess, is “ all my eye,”— adorable Miss Pipson. 

At all events, she tips, and grips, and dips, and nips, and trips one ; 


And therefore I’ll have nought to do with beautiful Miss Pipson ! 
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Nearty the same kind of testimony 
as that borne by George Hardynge to 
the poetical talents of the late Sir 
Pepper Arden, might be appiied to 
the annual exhibitions of paintings in 
London. “ I have perused this ode,” 
says the critic, “ and find it containeth 
eight hundred and forty-seven words, 
two thousand one hundred and four 
syllables, four thousand three hundred 
and forty-four letters ; it is therefore 
my opinion, that said ode is a good 
and complete title to all those fees, 
honours, perquisites, emoluments, and 
gratuities, usually annexed, adjunct to, 
and dependent on, the office of poet- 
laureate, late in the occupation of W. 
Whitehead, Esq., defunct.” In like 
manner may we observe, there are so 
many portraits, so many other paint- 
ings, miniatures, drawings, and works 
of architecture and sculpture, this sea- 
son at Somerset House. 

That painting, and other branches 
of art, afford respectable occupation to 
hundreds, we can readily believe, ha- 
ving indubitable proof of it in the 
number of works we observe, display- 
ing neither the talent which may dis- 
pense with studious application, nor 
the degree of study which may supply 
the deficiencies of natural talent; nor, 
again, any of that earnest devotion for 
art which spontaneously overflows, and 
compels a man to give vent to his feel- 
ings upon canvass, with hearty good- 
will. Hence are we morally assured, 
that their authors have had no other 
call to enrol themselves among the 
votaries—not unfrequently the victims 
—of art, than from that magister artium 
of whom Persius has made mention. 
Of the “ pains-taking,” then, we dis- 
cover but very little ; of the painfully 
produced, on the contrary, more than 
we desire to behold —that is, of works 
achieved by mere dint of labour, with- 
out any thing deserving to be called 
study. Neither is the case materially 
improved, if we discern a self-sufficient 
carelessness and coxcombical conceit 
on the part of the painter, which are 
hardly less offensive than if he were to 
tell us, in plain terms, “I could pro- 
duce something far better an’ I would; 
but this will do quite well enough for 
the purpose.” The encouragement of 
art is, we humbly conceive, a very dif- 
ferent affair from encouraging all the 


pretenders, whether so-called geniuses 
or not, who take up with it as they 
would with any other genteel profes- 
sion—making it the means of their 
existence, not the object of their lives ; 
and chiefly studying that their manu- 
facture be marketable, and how they 
may find customers for it. Of a cer- 
tainty, however such persons may stand 
up for the respectability of the profes- 
sion and for its interests, in the more 
popular sense of the term, they have 
either little conception of, or little re- 
gard for, the interests of art itself. On 
every occasion are they ready to adapt 
themselves to the taste of the public, 
be it ever so vitiated, and to comply 
with its humours, be they ever so pre- 
posterous and extravagant. Encou- 
ragement towards the spurious, the 
abortive, the merely specious, shewy 
and artificial, is rather to be deprecated 
as injurious in its results, both as add- 
ing an incentive to mediocrity, and as 
bestowing elsewhere what should be 
the reward of well-directed energy — 
of faithfully-applied talent. Much as 
the public may err in the mode in 
which it bestows its patronage, we do 
not think, that, upon the whole, nig- 
gardliness can be laid to its charge, or 
that it can be accused of being un- 
duly fastidious, when we find that so 
many productions, of very question- 
able merit, meet with purchasers. 
Every one, indeed, is not of our way 
of thinking; there being many who 
affect to sneer at the preference shewn 
for the old masters, which they decry 
as illiberal and unpatriotic. So far as 
such preference is founded merely 
upon fashion, and a blind reverence 
to names, independent of the intrinsic 
worth of the subject itself, it is un- 
doubtedly absurd enough; but there 
are ample grounds for it, as a general 
principle, to be traced in the average 
quality of the two classes of produc- 
tions. Unless a man can purchase 
the choicest works of modern pencils, 
he may very well stand excused for 
not filling his rooms with what has 
neither real nor nominal value to re- 
commend it. 

Let us not here be taxed with enter- 
taining low and sordid ideas of art, for 
hinting that the latter can reasonably 
have any weight ; because, talk as long 
as we will, there ever will be a magic 
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influence in a well-established repu- 
tation, that, where other merits are 
nicely poised, will turn the balance. 
To say that the world ought not to 
suffer itself to be so influenced, is very 
much like saying, that opinion ought 
to stand for nothing, and that, too, 
in matters where it must necessarily 
stand for a very great deal. Even in 
poetry, opinion comes in as a consi- 
derable creditor upon us, for the share 
it contributes towards our satisfaction. 
Deprive a man of the consciousness 
that he is perusing a work handed 
down with the accumulated fame of 
ages, and even the “tale of Troy di- 
vine” itself will, by being divested of 
its halo glory, lose something of its 
charm; whereas, now a host of pre- 
judgments come to the aid of indivi- 
dual feeling and taste. How much more 
is this kind of extrinsic value likely to 
operate with respect to the purchase of 
works, the mere possession of which 
would afford comparatively little grati- 
fication, taken abstractedly from the 
opinion in which they are held by 
others? Whether it be right or wrong, 
such is ever, more or less, the case ; 
and therefore it is useless to say, that 
an equal degree of merit ought to 
insure to a living artist precisely the 
same reverential respect as to one who 
lived two or three hundred years ago. 
If a painter has but vogue and cele- 
brity now, with a quantum suff. of pa- 
tronage—which, being interpreted into 
our vernacular tongue, means employ- 
ment and good prices—he ought to be 
tolerably well contented, and must 
draw upon his imagination for after- 
fame. Ifhe be not dead and alive at 
the same time, surely the world is not 
to blame for that; as little, too, does 
it deserve to be abused for not con- 
ceding to what is quite new the very 
same kind of respectful homage which 
must be earned by length of time alone. 
Of late, it is true, matters have put on 
rather a different aspect ; and now that 
people are seized with a mania for 
bran-new “ Brummagem” constitu- 
tions, we do not see why bran-new 
reputation, and spick-and-span new 
pictures, should not be preferred as 
such, and as “keeping pace with in- 
creased intelligence.” 

There is one circumstance which is 
not sufficiently taken into consideration 
by those who rail at want of enthu- 
siasm on the part of the public, al- 
though it is in itself a natural, and not 
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entirely undesirable, result of that 
greater familiarity with works of art 
now prevailing. If people begin to 
be somewhat more fastidious, it is no 
more than what might be expected 
from the supply with which they are 
constantly furnished; and the more 
their taste is refined, the less lenient 
will they become towards mediocrity. 
For our part, we see no very great 
harm likely to ensue from this—cer- 
tainly, no great cause to dread over- 
refinement, for some time to come; 
since, if taste does not seem to pro- 
gress in proportion to the opportu- 
nities afforded for viewing the produc- 
tions of the pencil, this may be ac- 
counted for by the very means resorted 
to for furnishing those opportunities, 
Annual exhibitions are quite as much 
calculated to create a hankering after 
mere novelty, and to give rise toa 
habit of hasty and superficial exami- 
nation, as to induce attentive study 
of what is most deserving. More par- 
ticularly will such be the case when no 
line is drawn—no standard of eligibility 
established, but it is considered indis- 
pensable to cover the wails from top 
to bottom—array them en cap-d-pié—if 
possible with good paintings, if not, 
with such as are to be had. Nothing 
like margin is allowed ; for, it should 
seem, an exhibition is expected to be a 
dense crowd of frames and canvasses, 
wedged together as their forms and 
dimensions will best permit, without 
any regard to arrangement, except that 
certain places are provided for the 
privileged and for some of the stars; 
whilst the rest are looked upon as so 
many ciphers, valueless in themselves, 
yet adding importance to the significant 
figures—a very fallacious kind of arith- 
metic, because, in such cases, the ci- 
phers are not only useless, but actually 
depreciating. Rather does the majority 
of inferior works tend to “ swamp” the 
entire assemblage, and to leave an 
impression of disappointment on the 
spectator, in spite of the satisfaction 
he has derived from such as are really 
meritorious. To be contemplated as 
it deserves, a picture requires its own 
atmosphere—to be viewed apart from 
other subjects. This is quite out of 
the question in a place where it is 
almost impossible to look at any one 
piece from a proper distance, without 
taking in a glimpse of some half-dozen 
others. Hence, too, it frequently hap- 
pens, that many a painting, which pro- 
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mised well enough in the artist’s own 
studio, is quite overpowered and lost 
when brought into contact with others, 
whose very faults and ambitious vices 
cause it to be altogether overlooked, or 
else to appear deficient in spirit, cold, 
and tame. Unless it be very conspi- 
cuous, from its size or situation, in 
order to obtain notice in the exhibition- 
room, a picture must have something 
that will catch the eye at once, no 
matter whether that quality be attained 
by the sacrifice of more valuable ones or 
not. Even those spectators who do pos- 
sess discrimination do not always exer- 
cise it, their attention being distracted 
by such a multiplicity of objects ; while 
those, likewise, who are really attached 
to art for its own sake, are apt to feel 
palled and sated by over-abundance, 
unless they check their curiosity, and 
examine only a few pieces at each 
visit. 

If we seem to take a somewhat un- 
favourable view of the case, it is be- 
cause we would see these things better 
managed, as they easily might be, and 
are also desirous of pointing out those 
drawbacks, which, whether inevitable 
or not, certainly do counteract much of 
the advantage that might otherwise re- 
sult both to artists and the public from 
similar institutions. In art, as well as 
in literature, the multum, haud multa, 
is a safe and praiseworthy maxim, al- 
though one least of all in accordance 
with the spirit and temper of the pre- 
sent age, which may not improperly 
be termed the age of hurry, when 
every man is expected to be conversant 
with every thing, and must conse- 
quently travel post-haste through the 
entire and continually-extending cycle 
of the omne scibile. People give them- 
selves no time to investigate or examine 
—to dwell upon any thing. Another 
very injurious circumstance, as regards 
the character both of literature and art, 
is, that now-a-days every thing must be 
for “the people”’—the million. Con- 
sidered in itself, this might seem rather 
a matter for congratulation than the 
contrary; but, unfortunately, instead of 
educating themselves up to the level of 
literature and art, the people demand 
that both sink down to the level of 
their taste and comprehension ; and of 
the complaisance which is ready to 
accede to, or even prevent such a de- 
mand, we might point out numerous 
instances of most fearful import. Let 
us not be reminded of the examples of 
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ancient Greece, and, comparatively 
speaking, we may almost add ancient 
Italy, where art was at once popular 
and dignified. There, patriotic and re- 
ligious feeling—not the patriotism of 
modern reformers, of whose religious 
feeling it would be mere irony to speak 
—conspired to elevate the minds even 
of the least-educated classes, and ren- 
dered them open to the impressions of 
loftier natures. Then there was rever- 
ence for the elevated, the noble. Our 
modern reformers, on the contrary, of 
all classes, reverence nothing—not even 
themselves. No sympathy have they 
with aught that is generous in feeling 
or dignified in sentiment; and what- 
ever is not decidedly in unison with 
their sympathies, that do they sullenly 
hate. Ofour present il/uminati, news- 
papers and caricatures constitute almost 
exclusively their whole of literature and 
of art; and these, again, are popular 
in proportion as they are brutal and 
ferocious. Unless something occur to 
interpose a timely check to our present 
unnatural position, the million will, ere 
long, be the principal if not the sole 
arbiters in all matters of taste—with 
what result we may partly judge, from 
the present contemptible state of the 
drama, especially at those theatres 
where the mobility hold the sway, and 
partly from the corrupt tone and vitiat- 
ed feeling which have already intro- 
duced themselves into a considerable 
portion of the literature of the day. 
Neither has art escaped the baleful in- 
fluence. As regards the latter, indeed, 
we do not pretend to say that any se- 
rious mischief has been occasioned by 
the frivolous and degenerate character 
it so frequently exhibits, as it operates 
less directly upon society, and the ill 
consequences are chiefly of a negative 
kind; but they are not therefore less 
injurious as concerns the advance of 
art itself, robbing it of that esteem 
which is no less indispensable for its 
prosperity than for its dignity. While 
the sterling in art is not to be achieved 
without sincere feeling, united to un- 
wearied application, mushroom popu- 
larity is of easy attainment; no won- 
der, therefore, that so many appear 
quite satisfied to aim only at the latter. 

That incessant craving after fresh 
excitement which is so manifestly one 
of the symptoms of the public mind, 
and the feverish restlessness it betrays, 
are by no means propitious to intellec- 
tual excellence, and, should they con- 
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tinue to prevail, can be little less than 
fatal in their consequences. Seasons 
of political change and agitation have, 
indeed, generally been marked by 
something like a corresponding mental 
activity in those whose pursuits are ofa 
more peaceable nature, and who seem 
to have then received an additional 
impulse from without, directing their 
thoughts and powers into newer chan- 
nels. Yet, whether it be that there exist 
no longer, as formerly, any paths for 
genius which have not already been ex- 
plored, or that the actual state of society, 
in many respects quite unprecedented, 
contains within itself powerful coun- 
teracting causes, there is certainly little 
promise at present of either art or lite- 
rature acquiring renewed impetus from 
the course of passing events. Rather 
might we say, there is a frivolous 
energy afloat, whose very activity prog- 
nosticates neither moral nor intellec- 
tual strength. We almost seem to live 
from hand to mouth; and such is the 
unhealthy atmosphere of our literature 
just at present, that the mental food 
which is considered palatable in the 
morning is rejected as carrion ere night 
—the work that, a “little month” ago, 
was extolled as a paragon of excellence, 
“the admired of all admirers,” is flung 
aside as obsolete ; nor can it, after that, 
obtain a passing notice from the most 
gocd-natured critic. Should there hap- 
pen to be the slightest pause or relaxa- 
tion on the part of authors and artists, 
it is bewailed as a subject for deep re- 
gret; whereas the real fact is, books 
are produced so fast, that even were 
they all deserving of being read, nine- 
tenths of them could never find read- 
ers—no, not if people did nothing else 
than read all day long ; except, indeed, 
we should agree to consign to the tomb 
every previous generation of literature 
—to fling Shakespeare after the last 
new farce, and Fielding after the last 
new novel. With works of the pencil 
the case stands somewhat differently, 
because, being autograph productions, 
they cannot possibly multiply in any 
thing like the same ratio as the off- 
spring of the press. But, halt! We 
have reached the second landing-place 
of the staircase at Somerset House, and 
must therefore put a full stop to those 
desultory cogitations in which we have 
indulged during our ascent. Let not 
the reader be surprised at their length; 
since, if it was possible for Mahomet 
to hold a long conversation with the 
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angel Gabriel before all the water had 
run out of an overthrown pitcher, it is 
surely not impossible for us to have 
revolved these thoughts in our mind 
while ascending from the foot of the 
staircase to the door of the library. 
Before we mount higher, let us take 
a peep into this apartment — not to 
look at the paintings, for they are hung 
up here merely to be out of the way, 
but to examine some of the architec. 
tural drawings, or, rather, to report the 
result of our examination ; and had we 
begun at the beginning, and attempted 
to go through them all, catalogue in 
hand, we think we should have retreat- 
ed again almost before we had fairly 
crossed the threshold —recoiling from 
the scarecrow Design for a Church, 
No. 971, which comes upon us like 
some dismal reminiscence from that 
magazine of horrors ycleped the Build- 
er’s Magazine. Nay, we are not quite 
sure whether Gandy’s Idea of the 
Staircase leading to the Gates of Hea- 
ven would have tempted us onward. 
Undoubtedly, it is quite unlike any 
earthly staircase, and may therefore be 
a heavenly one; but if intended to 
illustrate Milton’s poetical description, 
and to represent to the eye what he has 
adumbrated forth to the imagination, 
we think it an egregious failure. We 
should be the very last to quarrel with 
any artist for attempting to render ar- 
chitecture poetical — which, Heaven 
knows ! most architects contrive to keep 
as close to plain prose as possible—still, 
we would have him first well consider 
in what the true poetry of that art con- 
sists. Picturesque effect is certainly 
one indispensable requisite, although 
it may not be the only one. But of 
the picturesque we can here discover 
very little, and of creative imagination 
still less. People are apt to fancy such 
things extracrdinary, and that they 
require extraordinary talent, because 
they are uncommon ; whereas they may 
be produced at the cost of a very little 
fancy, and with far less study than de- 
signs where the architect is tied down 
to realities. Notwithstanding that Mr. 
Gandy has obtained some reputation 
for his performances in this way, we 
do not think that his forte lies in it — 
at least, we have generally found him 
most poetical in those kind of subjects 
where we can compare him more with 
other persons. In such compositions 
as the present and No. 1025, to which 
we may add his drawing of Pandemo- 
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nium, in last year’s exhibition, we very 
much question whether he is perfectly 
intelligible to himself— to us he cer- 
tainly is not, for there is much that is 
sadly puzzling in them. 

Sir Jobn Soane still lingers upon the 
field, no one, we presume, caring to 
hint to him what Gil Blas ventured to 
do to the Archbishop of Grenada, or 
to remind him of the Horatian tempus 
abire tibi. Like many other teachers, 
the Professor of Architecture contra- 
dicts by his example what he recom- 
mends by his precepts. It is hardly 
possible for any one to be more un- 
equal than he is ; for while in some of 
his works he exhibits inventive fancy 
tempered by sobriety of taste, in others 
he evinces a singular disposition for 
the vulgar and paltry. One of his 
performances this year (No. 1006) is 
so abominable, that we might almost 
imagine it was intended to illustrate 
and confirm that essay on Beotian 
Architecture, which the knight took so 
much in dudgeon some time ago, and 
for which he brought his action against 
another Knight— namely, the pub- 
lisher. It is, in architecture, the same 
kind of monstrous thing that Turner’s 
Jessica, Pilate, and Medea, are in 
painting; and although such men can 
afford to let us laugh at their absurdi- 
ties, it is to be regretted that they 
should so abuse their ‘talents, and afford 
an opportunity for blundering ignorance 
to exult over their fatuity, or to shelter 
itself under their example and autho- 
rity. Should our remarks appear some- 
what harsh towards Sir John Soane, 
we must justify ourselves by observing, 
that the treatment he receives from us 
is positive kindness compared with that 
he has this year experienced at the 
hands of the Professor of Architecture : 
—it is little short of a professional 
murder. 

Of the good there is this season less 
than ordinary, and even of that there is 
little particularly striking ; while of the 
bad there is more than the usual pro- 
portion. We had hoped that the 
competition for the building of Fish- 
mongers’ Hall would have put our 
architects upon their mettle, and have 
drawn forth some designs of superior 
attraction. Judging from those which 
have been sent to the Academy, which, 
it may reasonably be presumed, are not 
the very worst that were submitted to 
the Fishmongers’ Company, we should 
say that the opportunity thus offered 
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seems to have called forth all the 
mediocrity and the collective bad taste 
the profession could supply. Hardly 
is there a single new idea to be met 
with in any one of them; nor are old 
ideas put into a better shape than what 
we are accustomed to behold. We 
admit, however, that it was rather a 
new idea, and a pretty bold one too, 
for any one at this time of day to copy, 
verbatim et literatim, the Ionic story of 
the front of Whitehall Chapel, and to 
make what he thus borrowed by whole- 
sale the most conspicuous part of his 
design. As it is merely a shadowed 
drawing, we took it at first for a print 
out of some antiquated architectural 
publication, not imagining that any 
one would attempt to revive a style 
now justly exploded, or recur to that 
vicious system which of late years we 
have been so strenuously labouring to 
overthrow, and which it was to be 
hoped had by this time received its 
coup de grace. Were the preceding 
instance a solitary one, we might laugh 
at it as an insane and ridiculous freak ; 
but when we observe various other 
indications of a similarly retrograde 
taste, the matter assumes a more serious 
aspect. Strange misgivings come across 
us ; we almost fancy that architecture 
is about to be “reformed”—that is, 
revolutionised, and that we are on a 
sudden going to undo all that our 
various researches in Greece have 
hitherto effected. Well may we so 
think, when we look at the Design 


Sor a National Gallery, by J. E. Hunt, 


No. 983. Besides having the air of 
being any thing rather than what it 
professes to be intended for, since it 
looks far more like a hospital or 
barrack than a gallery for the recep- 
tion of works of art, the style is, 
throughout, that which prevailed in 
France towards the middle of the last 
century,—a multiplicity of large win- 
dows, diminutive columns, one insig- 

nificant order placed over the other, 

coupled columns beneath trifling yet 
heavy pediments, the same arrange- 
ment en pavillons that is characteristic 
of that style of “ French,” and a centre 
of most meagre, insignificant aspect, 

compared with the entire elevation. 

Mr. Cockerell is a travelled architect, 

one who has certainly contributed a 
good deal towards our acquaintance 
with several important monuments of 
antiquity; we should have conceived, 
therefore, that he would have been one 
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of the last to fall into vulgar extra- 
vagancies, or to be infected with the 
general epidemic that, in consequence, 
we presume, of some unusual malaria 
in the atmosphere of art, as well as 
politics, seems to have seized so many 
architects within the last twelvemonths. 
Instead of this, he stands here a very 
conspicuous offender. He has actually 
endeavoured to stitch the tawdry frip- 
pery, the fantastic, flimsy finery, of a 
Parisian café, upon the proportions and 
style of Agrigentine architecture. His 
Fire Office in the Strand exhibits more 
inconsistency of character than Hercules 
with his distaff, since it looks far more 
like a Hercules tricked out by a mil- 
liner, with his brawny limbs bedizened 
with gauzes and ribands. Ifwe strongly 
suspected it before, we are now certain 
that something more than measuring 
the antique, and a professional or lite- 
rary study of it, is requisite for im- 
bibing its true relish, and enabling the 
architect to be ever faithful to its spirit, 
although he may not adhere to the 
express letter of its laws. It spite, 
therefore, of his lucubrations, we feel 
convinced that Mr. Cockerell has very 
little real affection for, or true under- 
standing of, Grecian architecture, else 
would he never have produced any 
thing so outrageously preposterous as 
he has here done. 

After this, it is with unfeigned de- 
light that we turn either to Mr. Barry’s 
charming Design for the Birmingham 
Town Hall, or Mr. Scandrett’s Pom- 
peian Fragments. The former of these, 
No. 982, is treated with more than 
ordinary classical feeling, at the same 
time that there is no affectation of ultra- 
Grecism about it—nothing for which 
we can go to any individual model, 
either as regards the general scheme 
or the details. The purists will perhaps 
object to it, that the order itself, which 
is almost their exclusive test of classi- 
cal taste, resembles no precise example 
of antiquity —is perhaps more Roman 
than Grecian. It may be so; yet, if 
Italy has furnished the materials, the 
spirit and taste we here discover are 
derived from Greece, and transfused 
into them by the power of a congenial 
mind. It has been remarked to us, 
that the basement upon which the 
portico is elevated is no improvement 
to the composition. So far from being 
of that opinion—-which, at any rate, 
is rather hypercritical —we think that 
to this very feature is to be ascribed a 
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considerable degree of its originality 
and dignity. This basement—or we 
might more properly style it terrace, 
on which the portico rests, as the other 
term is apt to convey an idea of some- 
thing very different from what we see 
here—is nobly conceived, broad, mas- 
sive, simple, powerful in picturesque 
effect, and most ingeniously contrived 
to increase the variety of the whole, 
without violating its symmetry or unity, 
by being extended laterally beyond the 
portico itself. In our opinion, too, so 
far from losing any of its dignity, a 
portico rising from a substructure of 
nearly solid masonry, as is here the 
case, acquires something of that im- 
posing aspect which is derived from 
similar elevation produced by actual 
site; and it has been universally re- 
marked how careful the Greeks were 
to select for their temples an elevated 
situation—the brow of some hill or 
promontory—and how much of the 
general beauty of such structures is to 
be attributed to that single circum- 
stance. The other subject we have 
mentioned, No. 996, is, although a 
mere collection of various pieces of 
architectural embellishments, quite a 
picture in itself, full of truth and 
feeling. It affords, moreover, a most 
satisfactory and delightful proof of what 
may be achieved in the way of archi- 
tectural decoration, by colour as well 
as form. The Fragments here selected 
are in a far better taste than most of the 
remains of Pompeian architecture and 
embellishment ; and a discreet appli- 
cation of them would contribute very 
much to impart that variety and fes- 
tive character to modern architecture, 
of which the severer style of Greek 
temples, and other public structures, 
does not sufficiently supply us with 
extant examples. Why, we ask, was 
this beautiful subject hung so low, 
when it is far more worth an attentive 
examination than most of those which 
are placed more conveniently for in- 
spection? We may nearly repeat this 
question in regard to Mr. Barry’s 
design, which certainly deserved to be 
‘upon the line.” Had No. 979, too, 
Mr. Nicholl’s Design for a Chapel, 
been hung more upon a level with the 
eye, we should have been better able 
to do it justice ; for, unless the distance 
at which it is now viewed be rather 
favourable to it than otherwise, it is 
one of the very few good attempts in 
the Grecian style we here meet with. 
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To say the truth, that style seems to 
be going quite down ; at least, if our 
exhibitions afford any criterion for 
estimating the favour with which any 
particular branch of art is regarded. 
Nearly all the designs for private 
mansions, and for many other build- 
ings, are according to different varieties 
of the Gothic style. Even Messrs. In- 
wood have abandoned their favourite 
and usual walk of art, and given us 
a specimen of old English architecture, 
in their Design for ‘the Westminster 
Hospital, and cert uinly a far more 
satisfactory one than their Somers 
Town Chapel. We cannot now stop 
to particularise either this or any other 
drawings, further than to point out 
those by the elder and junior Buckler, 
especially that portion of Costessy Hall 
which is this year exhibited by the 
latter; Railton’s Design for the Mansion 
at Randall Park, No. 973; Deering’s 
New Lodge at Burleigh, No. 981 ; 
Kendall’s Chapel for the General Ce- 
metery Company ; and two drawings 
(1100 and 1107) by Loat. We must 
stop, however, to remark that it is 
strange there should invariably be so 
exceedingly few designs of that class 
which allow more scope to invention 
and variety than almost any other 
species of architectural composition,— 
we mean inderiors. We feel this defi- 
ciency the more, because such subjects 
are necessarily less accessible in them- 
selves; and even where access can be 
obtained, it is not always under circum- 
stances that will permit us to bestow on 
them a leisurely examination ; neither 
are there many publications, or rather 
there are hardly any at all, which fur- 
nish us with examples of interior archi- 
tecture. The only two specimens in 
the exhibition this year are, The Hadll 
of the Law Institution, and The En- 
trance Hall at Ince; the former by 
Vulliamy, the latter by Gandy. 

If we have been compelled to pass 
over some productions that might be 
favourably noticed, we have also passed 
over a larger number of others which 
could not have been spoken of without 
leaving a stronger impression of the 
inferiority of the present architectural 
exhibition than even what we have 
already said. 

We are now in the ante-room, with 
the full-length portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington directly facing us. There 
he stands, undaunted and dauntless, 
seemingly wrapped up in the stoicism 
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of that conscious integrity of purpose 
which renders him unmoved by the 
civium ardor prava jubentium, and in- 
sensible either to raggamuftin abuse, 
or to the threats and predictions of 
assassination. We could wish, indeed, 
that the resemblance had not been 
carried quite so far;——-not that we 
wish it less like his Grace, but think 
it might have been an advantage had 
it been rather more unlike some of the 
previous portraits of him. It would 
not, perhaps, have been amiss had 
Mr. Robinson made him “stand at 
ease” a little more, and put him in a 
less formal attitude. As the painting, 
however, is intended for the United 
Service Club, it was doubless consi- 
dered advisable to preserve its military 
air as much as possible.—For what club 
or for what “ service” the full-length 
portrait over the opposite door is in- 
tended, is beyond our powers of divi- 
nation to guess. We can only say that 
it almost scared us out of our pro- 
prieties. We request the reader to 
figure to himself a tall green gown, 
and a long, very long white apron, 
both being part and parcel of a gawky 
female may-pole, standing bolt upright, 
with her arms hanging down by her 
side with most exemplary attention to 
symmetry—in short, quite a “‘ sampler” 
pattern of primness and formality —he 
will then be able to form some faint 
idea of the overgrown piece of absurdity, 
No. 431, A Girl of Christ's Hospital 
School, late head monitress. What ren- 
ders this piece still more extraordinary 
is, that it is painted by one of the 
associates of the Academy. Of the 
artist himself we know nothing, either 
by report or otherwise — certainly not 
by any celebrity attached to his name, 
and yet, somehow or other, it has made 
an impression upon us ; for, of late 
years, we have almost invariably ob- 
served a frame containing a plate of 
“ oranges’’—there is actually one in 
this very exhibition—and on turning 
to the catalogue, have uniformly found 
the orange-merchant’s name tobe Oliver. 
Now, although we have no particular 
objection to subjects of “ still-life,” we 
do not think that oranges and “ nuts,” 
in which the associate is also a dealer, 
are by any means the most attractive 
articles that could be chosen for such 
mere imitative painting, where we ex- 
pect that either the intrinsic beauty cf 
what is thus represented, or the ability 
and deceptive skill with which it is 
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represented, shall in some degree sup- 
ply that interest to the eye which the 
mind must forego. Nevertheless, little 
liking as we have for his portraits of 
olives, we prefer them to Mr. Oranger’s 
other portraits, especially those of ladies. 
Besides his “‘ head monitress,” he has 
other “ ladies,” not one of whom, how- 
ever, arrested our attention except her 
of No. 422. This young lady, in fact, 
cannot very well escape attention; for 
no sooner do you catch a glimpse of 
her, thaa you fancy you hear the loud, 
hearty horse-laugh that issues from a 
mouth furnished with a most formidable 
set of teeth—a mouth able to swallow 
the largest orange entire, and teeth able 
to crack not only “ walnuts,” but cocoa- 
nuts. The two lines in the catalogue 
inform us that this Euphrosyne is about 
to go to a masquerade ; otherwise the 
mask in her hand would induce us to 
suppose that she either now was at, or 
had been at one, and that her rude, 
boisterous mirth was to be attributed 
not to want of native modesty, but the 
potency of Charley Wright’s cham- 
pagne, and her incautious indulgence 
in the intoxicating juice. We own that 
the picture is mirth-exciting enough ; 
but, then, who pays for the fun,—the 
“young lady,” the painter, or the 
Academy ?—they must settle the reck- 
oning between them as well as they 
can. We should certainly be better 
pleased if the Academy would give 
us better pictures ; but if they do not 
care to do so, we must e’en make 
the best of a bad bargain; and we 
have this consolation on our side, that 
bad pictures, like bad puns, serve 
nearly as well as very good ones; 
at least, they answer our purpose better 
than those frigid pieces of propriety, 
which it is impossible to recommend 
for any particular beauty, and not very 
easy to censure for any decided fault. 
There are very few things in this 
room that would place us in the 
awkward predicament we have just 
alluded to—still fewer in regard to 
which commendation would extricate 
us from it. We feel no demand upon 
us for it in behalf of Mr. Brockedon’s 
Burial of Sir John Moore (410), which 
is to us an offensively disagreeable sub- 
ject, rendered more repulsive than there 
was any necessity for doing. Neither 
does the artist seem to have felt himself 
at home in it: the composition is poor 
and void of expression, the colouring 
dismal and gloomy enough ; and yet it 
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contributes nothing towards the poetical 
sentiment we look for in such a scene. 
This performance will add nothing to 
Mr. B.’s reputation, who is capable of 
doing better things. Among the few 
attempts at historical and poetical com- 
position in this room, are Nos. 427,435, 
The former of them, Othello and Des- 
demona, by Leahy, certainly does not 
shew us the two personages who in- 
terest us so much in Shakespeare. All 
we can say is, that there isa black man 
and white woman—both of them, in 
fact, perfectly free from any emotion 
likely to betray either the purpose of 
the one, or the suddenly-excited appre- 
hension of the other. We wonder any 
man should attempt a subject requiring 
deep feeling, and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the effects of the passions 
on the human countenance and frame, 
without having previously applied his 
attention to that most difficult and 
so seldom mastered province of the 
painter’s art—more especially a scene 
where all depends upon this single 
quality, unless he can in some degree 
conceal his inability here by a display of 
power in other respects, and tolerably 
well describe by attitude alone what 
he cannot portray by the workings of 
the mind upon the features. Hide the 
figure of Othello, and we merely see a 
lady sitting up in bed very composedly ; 
and our only concern for her is lest she 
should catch cold. No. 435 is called 
the Revels of Bacchus and Ariadne. 
The revelry, however, appears to be 
all on the part of Ariadne and some 
other figures, for Bacchus is not parti- 
cularly “jolly” on this occasion, either 
in person or in air. There is nothing 
joyous in his physiognomy—no indi- 
cations of a lively sanguine tempera- 
ment in this sedate and not particularly 
graceful figure. It is, indeed, termed 
in the catalogue only a * sketch ;” still, 
as a “finished” one, fully developes, 
we presume, the painter's intentions. 
Looking at it altogether, we rather con- 
jecture that it is chiefly designed to be 
a forcible piece of colouring in the style 
of the Venetian school. The colour- 
ing, in fact, is brilliant enough; but 
Mr. Leigh does not seem to have 
looked for it in nature, but in old 
pictures. Hence his work has a forced, 
artificial air, and displays rather the 
power of a skilful adapter than un- 
affected strength. 

Lest it should be thought that we 
are predetermined to be satisfied with 
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nothing in this room, we will now 
turn to 455, Staffa, Fingal’s Cave, by 
Turner, which transports us at once to 
a scene where solitude is enthroned in 
grandeur, and where the very elements 
seem to breathe a poetry that may be 
felt, if not heard. Light is faintly con- 
tending with darkness, as the sun, now 
nearly buried in the agitated waters, 
diffuses a palpable obscurity over them, 
and indistinctly gives to view the giant 
forms of Staffa through the shrouding 
atmosphere. All is in unison in this 
fine picture, and impresses us with 
the sublimity of vastness and solitude. 
When it pleases him to do so, there is 
no one who can exhibit a greater mas- 
tery in these simple, but most power- 
ful effects, swaying the phenomena of 
nature to his will, and eliciting from its 
uncombined elements alone that variety 
and depth of expression which others 
appear to be either regardless or uncon- 
scious of. On beholding, therefore, 
such works as this from his pencil, 
we hardly know whether we ought to 
forgive Mr. Turner his freaks, or to be 
still more angry with him for wasting 
his time upon such unintelligible 
pieces of insanity as Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Fiery Furnace (No.355). We may as 
well speak now of his Italy (No. 70), 
in the great room. There he has 
depicted nature in a different mood 
—gay, yet serene. Earth seems to be 
conscious of its loveliness, and heaven 
to have arrayed it in all the glow and 
glorious rays of an atmosphere instinct 
with the life of light. There may be 
some exaggeration and poetic license 
in the splendour of this fairy-land 
creation. It is not, however, an actual 
view, but is to be regarded rather as 
an epitome or abstract of Italian land- 
scape, where its individual charms are 
concentrated and embellished by the 
poetry of art. The mountains and 
hills gleam with varying hues, like 
those of mother-of-pearl — 


“‘ Sapphire and purple, streaked with 
every blush 
Of fire-born red.” 


We must not, however, forget that 
we are still in the ante-room; nor must 
we qu:t it without looking at this Por- 
trait of R. I. Murchison, Esq. President 
of the Geological Society, by Phillips 
(No. 457), which vouches itself to be 
a faithful likeness, and which is as 
conspicuous for the taste it displays 
as for the truth and beauty of its co- 
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louring. Neither must we pass by 
M‘Clise’s Puck disenchanting Bottom 
(464), a work of great merit and pro- 
mise. Bottom himself is remarkably 
clever and spirited — solid flesh and 
blood; which may also, although not 
quite in so favourable a sense, be ob- 
served of the fairies, for they would 
have been more in character had they 
seemed less substantial—We beg his 
pardon for not before attending to that 
demure-looking gentleman opposite, 
whose rather plebeian and cunning 
physiognomy might have pointed him 
out as a reformer, even did not the 
scroll in his hand shew that he is no 
less than one of the main pillars and 

rojectors of reform. Were it not that 
bis face is washed and his coat well 
brushed, his lordship might be taken 
for some political weaver meditating on 
the rights of man, or some philosophi- 
cal cobbler cogitating on the march of 
mind, instead of the march of the toes, 
which brings him patients in the shape 
of old shoes. Surely no one would 
suspect these lineaments to be those of 
a statesman and poet, except they sur- 
mise, from the inscription on the scroll 
the painter has put into his hand, that 
the portrait can be no other than that 
of the author of the Reform-bill-—the 
poetical contributor, par excellence, to 
the Keepsake. ‘ Off with his head! 
so much for Lord John!” At least, 
let us be off from it, turn our faces due 
north, enter the presence-chamber, and 
walk up—not to Sir Martin, but to 
plain David Wilkie. 

Of his Knox Preaching (No. 134), 
there can be but one opinion as to its 
general excellence, although opinions 
may vary as to particular ments. If 
not exactly history in full dress, this 
piece is assuredly a fine graphic chro- 
nicle, where the painter has brought 
before our eyes numerous historic per- 
sonages, and, as far as a single scene 
would permit, stamped his canvass 
with the “very form and pressure of 
the age” he records. The figure of 
Knox is energetically characteristic of 
the man. He is rather the apostle of 
denunciation and terrors, than of bene- 
volence and charity. On his lips are 
thunders that fill his auditory with awe 
—in his gestures that vehemence which 
often imposes upon hearers — some- 
times upon the orator himself. All 
the action is, of course, confined to the 
principal figure, the others only pas- 
sively displaying, by their counte- 
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hances and manner, the various im- 
pressions and emotions his eloquence 
produces ; and some of these are finely 
touched, especially in the females. The 
painter has had to contend with some 
difficulties, by the localities and circum- 
stances of the scene ; and although we 
do not very well see what better ar- 
rangement of the subject he could have 
fixed upon, and notwithstanding that 
he has broken the congregation into 
groups as far as it was possible, there 
is something formal in the picture when 
we consider it abstractedly as a com- 
position. This, however, is quickly 
forgotten in the wonderful beauty of 
the execution, and the master-hand and 
feeling every part displays. Knox and 
his pulpit would of themselves alone 
tell their history, and constitute an ad- 
mirable picture. Whether this work 
will add to Wilkie’s popularity in the 
same degree that it elevates him higher 
in art, may, after all, be questioned. 
Last year Leslie did the honours of 
the exhibition, occupying the same 
place and holding the same eminence 
that Wilkie does now. His scene of 
the Dinner at Page's House was, in 
truth, a performance of rare merit, and 
sufficient to place him almost at the 
very head of all who have ever attempt- 
ed to illustrate Shakespeare by the 
pencil. He has again gone to Shake- 
speare for a subject; but, with the 
former vividly impressed on our me- 
mory—with all its rich yet not boiste- 
rous or obtrusive humour, and its 
splendid colouring, we do not feel 
altogether so satisfied with his Scene 
Srom the Taming of the Shrew (No.140) 
as we otherwise should be; for it is 
certainly clever—remarkably clever, 
and spirited withal. Petruchio vents 
his anger upon the gown so well as to 
make us believe he has really taken a 
spite against it and the unfortunate 
artiste whose handywork it is; while 
Catherine certainly does not look at 
all more wroth than the occasion de- 
mands, and is so preity, even in her 
ill-humour, that very few men would 
object to the task of taming so fair a 
shrew. This piece, however, is not 
Mr. L.’s trump-card in the exhibition: 
he has a much larger, and, to our fancy, 
a more attractive performance, namely, 
No.121,the Grosvenor Family. Strange 
to say, this picture is any thing but a 
favourite with some of our brother cri- 
tics, who have censured it as gaudily 
painted ia the “tea-board style,” and 
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as an insipid collection of figures. with 
“little diversity of character,” and put 
into “affected and made-up postures.” 
So far from being at all in the tea-board 
style, the execution is quite the reverse 
of it, all the effect of high finishing 
being produced with great freedom of 
hand and pencilling, and with appa- 
rently very little labour. Certain we 
are, too, that if mere optical illusion be 
a positive merit in art, few paintings 
that we have ever seen can compete 
with it in this respect, it being in an 
extraordinary degree deceptive. As 
little are we disposed to concur with 
those who impute the other deficiencies 
to-it, since there is considerable variety 
of character; nor can we discover 
any of that constraint or affectation in 
the attitudes of the figures which keener 
eyes than ours have detected. The 
differences arising from age, sex, indi- 
vidual character, and habit, are all 
accurately discriminated, and afford 
quite as much variety as is to be met 
with among the members of any single 
family. What more would people 
have! Do they expect that the differ- 
ent individuals of a family of rank 
should exhibit that contrast in appear- 
ance and manners, that clownish free- 
dom in posture and gesture, which are 
to be met with in the groups of male 
and female gossips at a village ale- 
house or a country fair? We own that 
the latter are more easily made into a 
picture, and that the subject on which 
Mr. Leslie has here employed his pen- 
cil is one upon which few artists would 
have cared to venture ;—certainly very 
few have succeeded by many degrees 
so well. Ifhis sitters looked like well- 
bred people of fashion, surely the 
painter did not quarrel with them on 
that account; if, on the contrary, he 
has made them look more like people 
of fashion than they actually are, they 
will hardly be very much displeased 
with him. In the accessories of the 
composition, moreover — the architec- 
ture and pictures forming the back- 
ground, among which we distinguish 
some Rubenses and Velasquezes, the 
artist has been particularly happy. The 
Marquis of Westminster has no reason 
to repent of the commission he gave 
Mr. L. for this painting, nor has Eng- 
land any cause to be dissatisfied with 
America for sending us her Leslies and 
Newtons, in exchange for our Stephen- 
sons—for the runaway swindlers and 
bankrupts, who flee from dependence at 
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the Old Bailey to the independence of 
Yankee land, and who are hospitably 
adopted by Yankee morality. 

To our catalogue! Pshaw! hang 
the catalogue! What matters it whether 
we steer by that or not amidst such a 
chaos. Come, here is a bit worth look- 
ing at—history and portraiture, still 
life, and human life, and animal life 
combined. The catalogue could not 
certify to us more surely than the 
painter has done, that this is Sir Walter, 
viz. the Sir Walter, who requires no ad- 
dition to that cognomen to distinguish 
him from all the other Sir Walters that 
ever have been or will be. The worthy 
baronet does not look either so young 
or so hale as in some portraits of him 
painted not many years before this, nor 
are his looks improved by the light 
being potverfully reflected on his face 
from the paper he is reading, the effect 
thus produced being more flattering to 
the artist’s skill than to the sitter’s face. 
Reflections of this kind are sad tell- 
truths, as, we dare-say, most ladies and 
gentlemen of a “ certain age” are very 
well aware. Of antiquity here is full 
a day’s study for those who are curious 
of it, in the shape of pistols, firelocks, 
swords, keys, and such odd matters ; 
and, lo! on the mantel-piece is a bit 
of a living antiquarian—-a bit of 
Johnny Britton himself, in the shape 
of his bust of Shakespeare. In this 
charming little picture (No.165), which 
places the study at Abbotsford and its 
master actually before us, Allan’s pen- 
cil is as forcible and graphic as the 
pen of Sir Walter himself, and, like 
that, has conferred a certain indefin- 
able charm upon the matter-of-fact 
things it touches. We think, too, that 
in this subject he treads very closely 
indeed upon Wilkie’s heels; nay, we 
even question whether the latter would 
have made more of it, or executed it 
better. No.28, by the same, The Fair 
Maid of Perth, is a very agreeable 
picture, but by no means so interesting 
as the preceding. 

We need not turn to our catalogue 
for the name of the painter who has 
given us that wanton bevy of nymphs 
and boys, in that gaily adorned bark, 
freighted with a cargo of bona-robas, 
beside the two whose luxurious charms 
are in some degree concealed by the 
envious water. What frequenter of 
Somerset House is there who cannot 
recognise at the first glance the Tommy 
Little of painting, whose voluptuous 
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pencil might worthily adorn either the 
boudoir of a modern Sybarite, or the 
aphrodisium of a Scaurus? Like his 
poetical prototype, Etty has the art of 
insinuating the loosest ideas without 
actually alarming modesty,—of being 
impure without being gross,— nay, 
without laying himself open to the 
charge of indelicacy,—dexterously ma- 
naging so as to keep in reserve a retort of 
“ prudery,” ‘ squeamishness,” against 
his censors. The impurity and pru- 
rience lies entirely in their ideas. He, 
good man! would not be immoral for 
the world,—witness that critical ap- 
plication of drapery, and the other ex- 
pedients of attitude, and so forth, by 
means of which he always avoids com- 
ing to extremities. This year, indeed, 
he has read his recantation, at least 
preached a sermon to his admirers, 
and those of our Moores and Littles, in 
No. 215, where he inflicts poetical 
justice upon his own gay dames and 
their gallants, their revels being broken 
in upon, and they themselves carried 
off most unceremoniously, like that 
little gentleman, Don Juan, by sundry 
grim-looking brawny devils. Badinage 
apart, however, this sketch és really a 
very vigorous one, and the foreshorten- 
ings of some of the figures, and the 
effects of the lurid light that falls upon 
them, well in keeping with the horror 
of the scene. His Phedria and Cy- 
mocles, from Spenser, No. 360, in the 
school of painting, is, on the contrary, 
as laughing, gay, and brilliant, as the 
one we first spoke of. In the colour- 
ing of the nude Mr. Etty has few rivals 
among his contemporaries ; and yet it 
is not exactly that of nature, there 
being a certain factitious hue about it, 
as if all his ladies were great “ lady- 
patronesses”’ of pearl-powder. 
Mulready is not very conspicuous 
in the present exhibition—by no means 
equal to what we have seen him on 
many former occasions. Nos. 133 and 
139, by him, are both very respectable 
productions, but not particularly strik- 
ing. We should probably be more 
disposed to admire them in a private 
room than here. Of the two, the first 
is decidedly the best. Newton has but 
one, a small portrait of Lady Mary Fox 
(No. 128), which is marked by a certain 
unpretending elegance and simplicity 
in the figure, and by an artist-like 
breadth of style. Edwin Landseer has 
a portrait, of about the same size, of the 
Duke of Devonshire (No. 132), who is 
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sitting in his private box at the theatre, 
as is indicated by the gilt lattice-work 
which is just shewn on the left-hand 
side of the picture ; but were it not for 
this, he might be supposed to be sitting 
before a window, the light that falls 
upon him having very little of candle- 
light effect in it. The painter is far more 
“at home” when he roams “ abroad,” 
and searches for his game among heath 
and forests, in such subjects as his 
Hawking (No. 346), or his Pets (No. 
106). This last is one of our pets, 
too; for few things of the kind can be 
more natural and engaging than this 
little girl and the tame fawn, to which 
she is holding a plate of pudding. 
And then that kitten, which is playing 
with the end of the long riband hang- 
ing from the fawn’s neck !—that alone 
is worth some half dozen of the things, 
not the very worst either, that we here 
encounter. 

Callcott has the full complement of 
subjects allowed by the rules of the 
Academy, and they are nearly all such 
that we may compliment him upon the 
talent they display, although we have 
no room to particularise any of them. 
Nay, we find that we have been such 
spendthrifts with our allowance of paper, 
that, like other spendthrifts, we are now 
reduced to extremity, and have left our- 
selves no space even to bestow a word, 
en passant, on several subjects—we dare 
not say how many—we had intended 
to notice ; some for commendations, 
still more for reproof. Among those 
of the latter class, which have thus 
escaped our critical lash, is Drum- 
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mond’s Judgment of Paris; although, 
if we may believe a paragraph that 
lately appeared in a morning paper, 
this “ extremely beautiful painting” 
(finished some years ago) obtained 
“ the entire approbation of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, on account of its spirited 
and accurate drawing, and the delicacy 
of the female figures!” We almost 
wonder the late president did not start 
from his grave to contradict the piece 
of puff attributed to him. We should 
also have given a little advice to 
Mr. Shee; we hope, however, that 
Sir Martin will spare us the trouble, 
and read him a wholesome lecture out 
of certain Rhymes on Art, which seem, 
by the by, to be almost as much for- 
gotten in his own family as by the 
public. 

And now we are perforce compelled 
to say cetera desunt, and to sum up 
our opinion on the exhibition by ob- 
serving, that it might have been deci- 
mated greatly to its own advantage, 
to that of art, and to that of the public. 
Reform, as weil as the schoolmaster, 
is now abroad ; the latter, indeed, does 
not seem to have rambled to Somerset 
House, and the other has perhaps too 
much business on his hands to call 
there. Yet, should he ever happen to 
knock at the right-hand door in the 
vestibule, for the purpose of paying 
the academicians a domiciliary visit, 
let him be admitted by all means. 
His experiments could not do much 
harm ; they might possibly effect some 
little good. 





What is an Irish Orator? 


WHAT IS AN IRISH ORATOR? 
BY §S. T. COLERIDGE, ESQ. 


Wuar is an Irish Orator? Down with Theory— Facts, facts, facts must decide. 
And some myriads of these, with deliberate blarney, if not fume or fury, perpe- 
trated fudge, have established that a man born in Hibernia, with a touch of the 
brogue, is an Irish Orator. What have our Temperance Societies, what has our 
enlightened Premier, to do with the Literature of the Natron? With such a 
consummate jollifier as O’Donerty, who contradistinguished the Saints, the 
Tea-drinkers, from the Sinners, as the Varmint, the Ascarides, and Lumbrici, 
from the skin and bowels of the Man—though numerous in proportion to the 
abstinence and inanition of the hanimal so tenanted; and who regarded the 
Sarnts themselves, though contradistinguished from the Sinners (Sanctos a 
Peccatoribus), but as the still and punch-bowl for the production of the Tippler— 
a Jottirication.—And as to Hogg—otherwise called the Shepherd—the 
MorninG Post would soon dish up his business with Ebony, and finish him in 
the Blackwood style. — Ergo— it is demonstrated that a man born in Hibernia, 
with a touch of the brogue, neither more nor less, gives the Coleridgean Defini- 
tion of an Irish Orator—nonsense being the ordinary, but not necessary accom- 
paniment. From all which it is demonstrable, that the following onslaught, or 
hyperbolical Stanza, of a certain poem, called “ Farce and Flummery,” having, 
by a suicidal Ligature of the Verse-maker’s own tying, detached itself, and bolted 
away from the rhymes aforesaid, assumes the name and rank of an intolerable 
Hanimal, and standing the test of reading the rhymes twice seven times exactly, 
is a descriptive Irish oratorical Sonnet,— according to the convivial Rules 
established since the happy and glorious reduction of the Beer-tax (four-fifths 
English) from the favourite beverage of England —and the virtual extinction of 
sobriety in the noon-day blaze of drunkenness. 
S. T. Coreripce. 


THE IRISH ORATOR’S BOOZE. A SONNET. 


Whisky is the drink of Erin, 
But of England foaming Ale : 
Where good Drink is, Life is cheering 
That only serves to make us brave 
In our old age, 
Whose glad voice chanteth with delight full many a glorious stave — 
That only serves to make us gay 
With oft and pleasant tol-lol-lay, 
Like a poor nigh-drunken guest, 
That may not rudely be dismiss’d ; 
Yet hath not paid a single rap, 
And tells his silly jest mayhap. 
O! might Life cease! and folk be blind, 
Whose total Tipple is Tea, their thirsty souls to bind ! 
S. T. CoLerinGe. 
18th May, 1832— Grove, Highgate. 
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ON THE OPERA. 


No. IV. 


INTRODUCTION—THE MANAGEMENT-——THE DANCERS, 


“ For my delight is dance, and the blithe noise 
Of song and overflowing poesy.” 


«« L’administrateur actuel est en butte a des critiques extremement sanglantes, 
Telle est, au reste, la récompense de tous ceux que Dieu dans son courroux a con- 
damnés a diriger un théatre; peu de gens savent, et beaucoup feignent d’ignorer, 
ce qu’il faut d’activité, de connaissances, et surtout de patience, pour cet emploi, 
Tous ceux qui vous entourent n’ont en vue que leur intérét personnel ; ce que vous 
leur faites de bien est 4 peine remarqué, et les torts les plus legers sont envenimés— 
les plus petites fautes sont relevées et blamées avec une rigueur excessive.” —Kotszebue, 


Wiru the exception of the citizen king, 
who has no subject, and our own ci- 
devant patriot king, who is allowed no 
friend, there breathes not a chief of 
men who holds a less enviable posi- 
tion than the present monarch of the 
opera. He is embarrassed not by one 
faction, one charter, one intrigue; but 
by as many factions as can find lead- 
ers, and by as many charters and in- 
trigues as the numbers of his people. 

He, too, in common with his royal 
brethren, has been exposed, through 
the arts of treacherous servants, to the 
extreme of calumny and misrepresent- 
ation; his motives have been falsified, 
his words misconstrued, his conduct 
mis-stated, and he himself assailed 
with every variety of ungenerous and 
unfair attack, by a malignant and 
atrocious press. 

Moreover, in his relations with fo- 
reign powers there is no less anxiety 
and peril than in the affairs of his 
home department; so that, upon the 
whole, the crown he wears is not, in 
any sense of the word, as light as that 
adorning the brows of his patron deity, 
the ever-glorious King Apollo. 

Descending from tuis strain, how- 
ever, let me simply say, the present 
director of the Opera has been from the 
first, and yet is, in an extremely em- 
barrassing position. The office is, 
under any the most favourable circum- 
stances, a difficult and distressing one. 
To enable a man to administer it with 
any degree of pleasure and_ profit, 
would require qualities which few 
possess, and still fewer would desire 
to possess—great powers, both of si- 
mulation and® dissimulation -— great 
craft—a temper perfectly impassible— 
the absence of all strong feeling-—and 
something of piccaro lore, if not prac- 
tice, to enable him to deal, on any thing 


approaching equal terms, with that class 
of persons, so Proteus-like in their eva- 
sions, whom he seeks to bind by those 
moral sand-ropes called compacts. 
Therefore is it, that, independent of 
the multiplicity of discordant details 
which perpetually claim attention, the 
office is a difficult one; and hence it 
is that we uniformly find the most 
successful managers to be low, mean, 
and ignorant persons. Indeed! some 
utilitarian, with a sceptical and scoffing 
toss of his wooden head, will perchance 
exclaim. Ay, I reply, even so; and 
take, for instance (and there can be 
none better), Barbaija, who sprang 
from the stables to the lofty seat of 
arbiter elegantiarum for musical Italy, 
and is now the greatest entreprenneur 
in Europe; and who, having studied 
the nature of animals practically as a 
groom, and not theoretically in the 
lifeless page of the philosopher, now 
manages the virtuosi with the same 
nice and masterly hand that he did, in 
former days, the solid-hoofed horses. 
It is not wonderful, however, that a 
man who had sat so long at the feet 
even of a degenerate race of houyhn- 
hnms, and learned wisdom from their 
lips, should be well able to deal with 
the female yahoos. So be it! but let 
me proceed. 

In the next place, the office is dis- 
tressing, because no man—not even 
the physician—sees humanity so ut- 
terly stripped of the illusions which 
make it beautiful, as does the manager 
of a theatre. 

He is precisely in the condition of 
him in the magic cave, from whose 
eyes the faery ointment had been rub- 
bed; to whom every thing appeared 
disrobed of its bright phantasies—in 
its utter nakedness—its intrinsic worth- 
lessness—its proper hideousness. The 
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speciosa miracula which delight others, 
charm not him; the beings that in the 
eyes of others are children of light, 
and grace, and beauty, in his disclose 
themselves in the full foulness of their 
earthly garb. And thus it is, that the 
very springs of his heart’s purest and 
warmest feelings are poisoned with the 
bitterness of disgust. 

In few, no person—not even, as I 
have said, the physician—has the con- 
viction of the unspiritual nature of the 
human animal so painfully and so fre- 
quently forced upon him as the direc- 
tor. No spot of earth—not even the 
confessional — is so deeply conscious 
as are the coulisses and green-room of 
those unworthy feelings, which, origin- 
ating in the intense selfishness and 
overweening vanity of a factitious state 
of existence, form the dross of our mi- 
serable nature. If, too, by any strange 
chance, a man should enter upon the 
direction, not as a sordid speculation, 
but from pure love of the most beau- 
tiful of sciences, the annoyances proper 
to the situation are infinitely increased. 

But, in addition to all this, Mr. 
Monck Mason, in assuming the ma- 
nagement of the King’s Theatre, had to 
contend with many peculiar disadvan- 
tages—some positive, others negative. 
Of these it will be perhaps sufficient to 
recite two: he is a gentleman; he és 
not a foreigner. Both are heavy dis- 
advantages, but the first is much the 
greater; the other chiefly affected him 
at the commencement of his career, and 
must diminish with each succeeding 
day. It forthwith insured him the 
hostility of the whole filthy tribe of 
foreigners, who cling to the establish- 
ment like weeds and cockle-shells to 
the bottom of a vessel—music-masters, 
fiddlers, horn-blowers, dancing-mas- 
ters, quack-doctors, the nymphs of 
Cramer and La Ferté, milliners, tailors, 
old-clothesmen, scene-shifters, and so 
forth; and while abroad, it impeded 
him in all his engagements, and ren- 
dered them, when concluded, infinitely 
more expensive than they would have 
been were he admitted into the frater- 
nity of directors, as his predecessor 
had been by virtue of his connexion 
with Laurent. But the hostility of 
these people must soon cease to be in- 
jurious, and never could have had the 
slightest weight, were it not that a large 
portion of the press, with its usual 
sympathy for every thing that is base, 
was vile enough to render itself the 
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organ of their malignity; and Mr. 
Mason, having now established a direct 
communication with the artistes them- 
selves, will for the future be enabled 
to make engagements with them upon 
more advantageous terms, finding them, 
as he will, unfettered by contracts with 
other theatres. 

The evils, however, which affect him 
as a manager, from being a gentleman, 
are not so likely to pass away. He 
never can stoop to the arts and prac- 
tices commonly pursued hy operatic 
directors; he never can humble him- 
self into cringing and bowing in the 
boudoirs of superannuated dowagers 
to win the favour of their countenance 
and their gracious influence with the 
coteries ; he never can condescend to 
court the favour of battered beaux and 
moonstruck dilletanti, by taking them 
to council in his management, and 
bringing forward their fair favourites, 
on whose forms they love to gloat; 
never, too, can he debase himself by 
soliciting or seeking the support, or by 
deprecating or shunning the hostility, 
of those gossiping tradesmen, venders 
of tickets, and so forth, yclept fashion- 
able booksellers, nor that of those ele- 
gant and enlightened critics who con- 
fer fame eternal in the columns of a 
newspaper; neither can he enjoy the 
advantage of filling his treasury by dis- 
honest means — by robbing his artistes 
of half the produce of their benefits, 
and other devices of the like nature, 
which, it is said, were not uncommon in 
the days gone by. These are tremen- 
dous disadvantages, and from these 
nothing can deliver him except success 
in the project, which it may be pre- 
sumed he has ever had in view— 
namely, the complete reform, or rather 
regeneration, of the establishment, and 
of the system whereon it was conducted. 
In this I have, however, no doubt he 
will ultimately succeed, albeit that at 
present he is something in the condi- 
tion of an illustrious Eastern reformer 
—the Sultan Mahmoud—thwarted and 
embarrassed on all sides within his 
dominions, and uncheered and unas- 
sisted from without. 

I have now separately mentioned 
certain of the disadvantages under 
which Mr. Mason labours, from the cir- 
cumstance of his being a gentleman, 
and not being a foreigner. {[t remains 
for me, before I dismiss the subject, 
to advert to one other disadvantage 
against which he had to contend, and 
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that arose from a variety of causes, 
amongst which the above-mentioned 
properties were largely mixed up. The 
metropolitan press, with scarcely an 
exception, has been rancorously op- 
posed to Mr. Mason from the first. 
Every thing which ought to have in- 
fluenced it in his favour seems to have 
had directly the contrary effect. Bitter 
were the regrets, loud the lamenta- 
tions, that the management had passed 
from the hands of a foreign buffoon 
into those of a native gentleman—from 
the hands of a person utterly ignorant 
and careless of music, into those of an 
accomplished scholar and enthusiastic 
lover of the sweet science. The diffi- 
culties and embarrassments which it 
was well known beset all Mr. Mason’s 
arrangements, furnished an admirable 
reason why he should be treated with 
a severity never displayed towards any 
of his predecessors. He was accused 
of having broken faith with the public, 
because he had not engaged Sontag 
and other singers whom they knew it 
was impossible for him to engage — 
because his company, at the opening 
of the theatre, was not as good as the 
best that had ever been collected on 
any given day during the whole course 
of preceding managements —and _ be- 
cause certain new operas which had 
pleased Italy did not satisfy the critics 
of the newspapers, and were not quite 
so beautiful as the masterpieces of 
Mozart and Rossini. And yet the 
complaint for years back had been the 
lack of novelty—the contemptible 
smallness of our lyric repertory. And 
then, lest the malignity of the critic, in 
the shape of a ponderous article, should 
not be sufficient, there was each day a 
regular discharge of small-arms — of 
paragraphs I should say — lamenting 
the thinness of the house at the last 
opera — stating that apprehension of 
the cholera had rendered the house 
quite deserted—that Signora somebody 
had determined not to come to Eng- 
land—that a quarrel had taken place 
between Mr. M. and Signor N.— that 
my Lord A. had thrown up his box in 
disgust at the rudeness of the manager 
—and a thousand other things of the 
like nature, all false, and all calculated 
to inflict injury —ay, and infinitely 
more injury than the elaborate efforts 
of the wooden-headed critic. Muddle 
of this paper, and Fuddle of the other 
—the first enraged at having his own 
personal admission for *“ self and 
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friend” taken from him, and Fuddle 
indignant that the name of his pot- 
companion the composer (who never 
composed any thing but a tumbler of 
punch) had been swept away from the 
free-list, indite the venomous para- 
graphs; and these are copied into all 
the other papers, and read by every 
body ; but the cumbrous rascalities of 
Noodle and Doodle, the critics, bear 
the mark of the beast upon them ; and 
they are accordingly either shunned or 
laughed at by all excepting the mere 
vulgar herd, with whose patronage the 
director can well dispense. Now it is 
strange, when we consider how many 
ardent lovers of music there are 
amongst literary men, that criticism on 
the lyric drama throughout Europe 
should be in a state so absolutely de- 
graded. Nowhere can you obtain a 
calm, impartial opinion upon the merits 
of any artiste or any work. In foreign 
parts criticism (as it is styled) is venal; 
at home it is utterly worthless. Let it 
be observed I speak here simply of 
the critiques on the lyric drama ; those 
upon our national drama are generally 
written in the leading papers with dis- 
tinguished talent and a perfect know- 
ledge of the subject. But to resume: 
In France (where all such matters are 
managed with signal regularity) the 
artistes and composers of all ranks are 
obliged to give an annual salary to the 
principal critics, to be spared abuse; 
and if they long for praise (and what 
player does not pine and gasp for it, 
as Dives for the cooling waters?) they 
must buy it according to a scale gra- 
duated with reference to its intensity 
and extent. This is notorious: Leon- 
tine Fay became the first actress at the 
Gymnase as soon as the Duc de Char- 
tres’ purse was open to her. But at 
Paris the critics, though corrupt, are 
clever; they are well acquainted with 
the subjects on which they write, and 
they give themselves due time for re- 
flection and composition. Hence is it 
that their critiques, however unjust or 
partial, are always beautiful to read, 
sparkling with wit, and rich in infor- 
mation. Here all is different ; there is 
no venality (for many good reasons 
beside the obscurity and stupidity of 
the mechanic, too numerous to men- 
tion), neither is there one particle of 
ability or knowledge. The musical 
critiques in our principal newspapers 
are not, it is said, written by any of 
those employed in the other depart- 
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ments of the paper—and this I can 
well believe. Little attention’ is paid 
by the editor to the proceedings of the 
Opera; they are not very interesting 
either to people in the country or to 
the class of persons amongst whom a 
morning paper, for the most part, circu- 
lates in town; therefore he hands over 
the duty to the first wooden-headed 
journeyman that falls in his way. The 
parliamentary reporters, who are of ne- 
cessity men of ability and information, 
are required to write the criticisms on 
the national drama; but the critiques 
on the opera are evidently written by 
vulgar and ignorant men, who, until 
they adopted “the ungentle craft,” 
were familiar with no music save the 
braying of a bagpipe or the churn-like 
breathings of a barrel-organ — men, in 
short, who have no taste or feeling for 
music —no power of sympathising 
with the nobler and more delicate emo- 
tions of the mind—with the gentle en- 
thusiasm of the heart, and thus making 
the thoughts, the inspirations, the im- 
pressions, which were another’s, one’s 
own in all their original fervour, and 
freshness, and beauty. 

But enough of these fellows! Their 
dull malignity has done Mason no 
harm, and themselves no good; they 
have begun to rat already ; they have 
ceased to strive against the opinions 
of all those who are entitled to an opi- 
nion on the subject; and it will be 
most assuredly seen, before the end of 
the season, that they will be as ful- 
some and disgusting in their panegy- 
rics on the manager and his company 
as they lately were gross and virulent 
in their abuse. 

But let me now, for myself, throw 
forth a few hasty remarks upon the 
season, up to the present time. I 
think Mr. Mason has redeemed his 
promises. The season at the King’s 

heatre is, as it were, bisected by 
Easter Day; on the first portion the 
sun of public favour shines very feebly, 
from a variety of reasons well known 
to all. It is impossible for the direc- 
tor, in consequence of the nature of 
singers’ engagements upon the conti- 
nent, to hold forth the attraction of 


the most distinguished artistes without, 


a pecuniary sacrifice, for which he 
could never hope to be remunerated. 
Because, let the attraction be never so 
great, it could not, during the wintry 
portion of the season, act in a space 
sufficiently extensive to, in the least, 
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indemnify him for his outlay; so that, 
at the best, the profits of the sunny 
months would be absorbed by the un- 
necessary losses of their predecessors. 
Therefore, nothing can be more un- 
just than to compare the condition of 
the theatre before Easter under one 
management, with the condition of the 
theatre after Easter under another. 
But taking the comparison fairly, I 
do not hesitate to say, that, within my 
memory, we never yet have had a bet- 
ter company, or so good a corps de 
ballet, in the earlier period of the sea- 
son, under any preceding management. 
We had Madame De Meric, Winter, 
and Mariani, from the first; and who 
will venture to deny that they are su- 
perior in their several positions to 
Madlle. Blasis, Curioni, and De An- 
geli, who were wont for months to 
enact the principal characters under 
the auspices of the much-lauded M. 
Laporte. And as to the corps de ballet, 
it is allowed on all hands to have been 
superior to any ever produced at the 
same period, and yet, on the manage- 
ment during this portion of the season 
it is, when all indulgence ought to be 
extended, that the vials of newspaper 
wrath have been poured forth with so 
lavish a hand. And now—at present— 
after Easter, what is the case? We have 
three companies: we have the French 
company; we have a German com- 
pany; and we have probably the best 
Italian company at this moment assem- 
bled within the walls of any European 
theatre. It is true, the last-mentioned 
does not number in its ranks Malibran 
or Sontag—the most exquisite of all 
singers breathing; but surely, as the 
lyric philosopher observes, it were but 
silly conduct to make light of all the 
flowers in the garden, because the rose, 
the most beautiful of flowers, the fond- 
ling of the spring, does not happen to 
be there. Surely, even in the absence 
of the garden-queen, we may find an 
abundance of individual loveliness to 
admire and delight in; and the har- 
monious arrangement of the parterres, 
and the mingling and blending of all 
things into one form of beauty, cannot, 
unless the heart be perversely closed 
to pleasure, fail to communicate a 
genial satisfaction, a calm delight, 
wherein the spirit may well rejoice as 
it sinks upon it, tenderly and balmily 
beguiling it the while, and for a time, 
of the weight and. weariness of its 
fleshly burden. 
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Thus, although at our operarwe have 
neither a Sontag nor a Malibran, yet 
have we many donne to whom the 
most critical might listen with delight ; 
and the performances are given with a 
greater degree of ensemble, aud a more 
perfect regard to the accessories, than 
we ever before witnessed at the King’s 
Theatre. The subordinate characters 
are no longer filled by persons whose 
ludicrous attempts at the utterance of 
harmonious sounds at once destroyed 
the spectator’s gravity, and the illusion 
of the scene. ‘The orchestra is no lon- 
ger all but destitute of stringed instru- 
ments; the chorus-singers no longer 
revel in the full joy of English liberty, 
holding themselves altogether inde- 
pendent of each other and the accom- 
paniments. We have no longer those 
strange deficiencies in the several vocal 
departments, in consequence whereof 
the baritone was compelled to mutilate 
the music of the tenor,and a gentleman 
with no voice at all to mutter the bass. 
Non! nous avons changé tout cela par 
exemple! and the consequence is, the 
operas produced are better represented, 
upon the whole, than any we have 
heretofore attended at the King’s 
Theatre. 

I cannot, however, confer unmixed 
praise upon Mr. Mason’s management. 
Many things, of which he himself has 
expressed his disapprobation, such as 
the production of fragments of operas, 
the performance of operas so _hack- 
neyed, that nothing but the most ex- 


quisite enscmble, and the presence of 


Malibran or Sontag, could now render 
them objects of attraction; and other 
the like tasteless and ill-judged pro- 
ceedings have, I can well believe, been 
forced upon him, by circumstances 
which he could not control. But I 
can see nothing which could have ope- 
rated to prevent him from turning his 
Italian company and his corps de ballet 
io better purpose. We have never yet 
had an opera as strongly cast as the 
resources of the company would ad- 
mit; and for weeks after the arrival of 
Tosi and Donzelli, the principal cha- 
racters were left in the hands of De 
Meric and Winter. And wherefore 
this? Does it not savour of the 
strange fancy of the humourist who 
kept the most costly and-precious gar- 
ments in the gloom of his wardrche, 
and yet never went abroad except in 
a coarse and worn jacket? Besides, 
with four of the best dancers in the 
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world, and ‘no despicable supply of 
subordinates for a theatre, however 
high its pretensions, we have never- 
theless had no new ballet produced, 
nor no old one revived, in which the 

might display their powers. This is 
really astounding negligence upon the 
part of the director; he, in common 
with the rest of the world, must know 
that a good ballet is one of the most 
delightful, and even the best divertisse- 
ment one of the dullest, amongst the 
things that be. A dance, unconnected 
with any story, no matter how exqui- 
sitely it be performed, is shorn of its 
highest and noblest effects; it is like a 
piece of instrumental music composed 
without object or design, without a 
clear and definite train of ideas in the 
mind of the master, and therefore a 
mere congregation of sounds, that ad- 
dress themselves neither to the heart nor 
feelings of the spectator. ‘‘ Sonate, que 
me veux-tu?” exclaimed Fontenelle, 
to a composition of this sort; and the 
same might be well said to any iso- 
lated pas de deux, even although danced 
by Albert and Lieberlé. 

I have concluded my observations on 
the management of the King’s Theatre, 
and things therewith connected, and 
shall now proceed to remark, in 
their successive order, upon the Ita- 
lian, the German, and the French 
opera, as they have been presented to 
us. But first, I am anxious to say a 
tew words respecting the dancers, to 
whom I have alluded; for of them 
only in the department of the ballet is 
it possible to treat, and it is as well to 
touch on them in these preliminary 
notices. The men are Albert and 
Samengo; the women, Heberlé and 
Bruguoli. 

Every body knows Albert, his pow- 
ers and his fame; the other man is a 
finer specimen of the human animal: 
he is much younger, and quite as good 
a dancer. This is all that neei be 
said for them; all male dancers of 
any eminence are of the same order: 
the question of comparison between 
them is simply of more or less. Vi- 
gour, activity, and the power of falling 
from violent effort into a state of statue- 
like repose (aplomb, in the French), 
are all that are required from a male 
dancer now-a-days. In remote anti- 
quity, if any credit can be given to the 
poet, it was otherwise ;—in the days of 
the royal dilletante Alcinous, when 
the Pheacian youth won the admira- 
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tion of the wisest of living men, as they 
moved in concert with the divine song 
of the bard Demodocus. 

Now, however, the males decidedly 
hold the inferior station in the dance ; 
and this must proceed from some 
radical defect in the system, when 
we consider that nature formed man 
the perfect, the nobler, and the more 
graceful animal. 

But now for the ladies. Brugnoli 
is a very extraordinary little person, 
wonderful in her feats of agility —in 
whirling her legs about so as to pre- 
sent a regular circle to your dazzled 
vision; and in executing, with the 
most faery-like delicacy and precision, 
the most complicated steps upon the 
very tips of her toes. And this is 
much—but this is all; she only asto- 
nishes; you gaze, as it were, upon a 
mechanical exhibition; you feel it is 
pervaded by no mind, and you say, as 
the philosopher did to the sonata, 
“Que me veux-tu?” But with He- 
berlé it is very different ; she is one of 
those that “ form the salt of the earth” 
—a thing ofgrace and beauty. Her very 
courtesy is a poem; and, like one of 
Shelley’s little poems, all redolent of 
grace, and love, and gentleness. Ay, 
by the immortal cloud-gatherer; and 
in the words of that same glorious 
bard, she is 


“ A lovely lady, garmented in light 
From her own beauty ; deep her eyes, 
as are 
Two openings of unfathomable night, 
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Seen through a tempest’s cloven roof ; 
her hair 

Dark ;—the dim brain whirls dizzy 
with delight, i 

Picturing her form.” 


But, alas! alas! for our young en- 
thusiasm —our insanos amores — the 
wild influence of our senses! How 
they do lead us to set up idols, when 


*« Distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” 


Faugh !—I speak merely as a gazer 
from before the curtain, and to me 
Heberlé appears “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly”— faultlessly beautiful—were it 
not that the outline of the lips when 
in repose is not exactly that of 
Cupid’s bow, but too straight and 
inexpressive. As to the form, how- 
ever, there can be “no mistake,” 
and that is perfect symmetry. The 
painter that created his Venus from 
the collected beauties of a hundred 
damsels, might, in taking her for a 
model, have been spared his wander- 
ings; for neither nature, however ex- 
tended, or imagination, however wiid, 
could have furnished him with aught 
so faultless. For the rest, as a dancer 
she is admirable, possessing all those 
qualities of execution and aplomb which 
alone gain fame for others, and breath- 
ing inte them, moreover, the fervency 
of feeling and the soul of grace. Her 
pantomime, I am well convinced, 
would be excellent. O, that Mason 
would Jet us see her in La Bayadeére ! 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


* Outre la foule de compositeurs médiocres qui abonde toujours dans un pays ot 
la musique est fort cultivée, comme elle lest en Italie, le bon gout, il faut l’avouer, 


y dégéneére sensiblement. 


Pergolese, trop tot enlevé pour le progres de l'art, a été 


le Raphaél de la musique Italienne ; il lui avoit donné un style vrai, noble, et simple, 
dont les artistes de sa nation s’écartent un peu trop aujourd’hui. Le beau siécle de 
cet art semble étre en Italie sur son déclin, et le siecle de Séneque et de Lucain 


commence a lui succéder. 


Quoiqu’on remarque encore dans la musique Italienne 


moderne des beautés vraies et supérieures, l’art et le désir de surprendre s’y laisse 
voir trop souvent au préjudice de la nature et la vérité; ce n’est pas aujourd’hui que 
les Italiens éclairés s’en apercoivent eux-mémes, et gemissent de cet abus. Mais ila 
sa source dans un défaut peut-étre incurable, l'amour excessif des Italiens pour la 
nouveauté en fait de musique.’’"—D’ Alembert. 


All this was true when the admir- 
able encyclopedist wrote—it is all 
true at present; were he living, he 
could not express himself in better 
terms of the Italian music of our day. 
In the Saturnian land, all things in 
the world of mind are of hasty growth 
and blight. Such was their literature, 
their painting, their sculpture ; such 
has been their music. The laurel has 


fallen from the Italian brow, and now 
adorns the head of the barbarian. All 
Italian works, ancient and modern, 
sink far beneath the mighty composi- 
tions of the German masters. Neither 
do the Italians retain the humbler 
praise of being the best, and faithful- 
lest, and most enchanting interpreters 
of the composer. Their own favourite 
prima donra is a Frenchwoman. Mali- 
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bran is a Spaniard, Sontag is aGerman. 
Yet Rossini, while he precipitated the 
decline of Italian music, shed a flood 
of glory on its decay; but few of his 
operas will survive the passing hour— 
many are already forgotten ; and he 
is now the disciple of another school, 
in which be finds equals even among 
the living. All the modern compo- 
sers of Italy are his imitators. The 
model is a bad one; and when the 
dazzling light of genius is withdrawn 
from it, the deformities and the tinsel 
decoration are visible to all. Amongst 
the servum pecus (and a vast herd it 
is) there are, however, many very clever 
men ; and this they have proved, albeit 
that there necessarily is a desperate si- 
milarity in their compositions. Bellini, 
the author of I/ Pirata, La Straniera, 
and other operas of moderate merit, 
has written some of the most exquisite 
melodies that ever glorified the imagi- 
nation of created being. There are 
many others, too, who have produced 
works that had their success for the 
hour, but of these it would take me 
too long to speak. They all possess 
merit of the same order in different 
degrees, and labour under the same 


defects. In their operas you are sure. 


to find some snatches of beautiful 
melody which are their own, a great 
deal which is not their own, and 
which is sadly disfigured in the at- 
tempt to disguise the theft, and a 
quantity of villanous instrumentation. 

Some of these operas have been pro- 
duced for us: they were not of the best, 
and perhaps it was not very wise to 
bring them forward. Our audiences are 
very differently constituted from those 
of Italy. The excessive love of novelty 
whereof D’Alembert speaks, still pre- 
vails beyond the Alps. Operas are 
infinitely more numerous than librettos. 
One libretto, in obedience to the popu- 
lar voice, has been known to afford 
work for several composers ; and this 
not that the first setting was not good 
and appropriate, but simply from 
anxiety to render the old words the 
vehicle for something new in music. 
Operas are produced in just as great 
abundance in Italy as novels in Eng- 
land, or vaudevilles in France; and 
they are regarded much in the same 
light. If they be good enough to 
wing away a few idle hours, the Italian 
is satisfied, but never cares to see them 
again. Nothing but excellence will 
induce him to prefer a second repre- 
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sentation of a piece he has witnessed 
to a doubtful novelty, which, whether 
good or bad, is sure to bring with it 
some excitement; and excellence is 
rare amongst operas, as well as amongst 
novels and vaudevilles; so that he is 
seldom induced to pause in his wan- 
derings from one new composition to 
another. 

With us, however, it is widely dif- 
ferent. No opera should be produced 
on our boards which cannot stand the 
test of time. In matters musical, we 
are a vulgar audience—our critics, 
above all, are vulgar men; and the 
characteristic of the vulgar is to be 
slow in relishing any thing that is new, 
or in bestowing praise upon any thing 
to which they are unaccustomed. We 
are long, accordingly, in being coaxed 
into an admiration of a new opera, 
or strange singer; and the more so, 
because we never regard any thing save 
in reference to some standard of excel- 
lence which we have set up for our- 
selves, and this is not always weil 
chosen ; but the admiration, once ex- 
pressed, becomes a superstition. 

The operas of an evening or two, 
I should accordingly conclude, will 
never give perfect satisfaction here, 
however well they may be produced 
and represented. It would behoove 
the director, therefore, to bring forward 
no opera that possessed not some ex- 
traordinary a enduring merit, since 
novelty has less charms for us than 
yethaps any other European audience. 

he operas hitherto introduced pos- 
sessed little merit of any kind; I shall, 
consequently, say nothing more about 
them. But touching the artistes 
first, however, let me make another 
quotation from the encyclopedist, 
which is singularly applicable :—“ En 
général, la musique Italienne moderne 
est encore plus defectueuse par le 
mauvais gotit de ceux qui l’executent 
que par les écarts de ceux qui la 
composent. Ce n’est pas que Vart et 
habileté des chanteurs laissent rien 4 
désirer, c’est, au contraire, qu’ils n’en 
font paraitre que trop; c’est qu’ils 
ajoutent presque a chaque note des 
ornemens nouveaux a ceux que le 
compositeur avoit déja trop accu- 
mule.” 

There is my critique upon our 
singers in general: let me now speak 
of them severally. 

First, then, we have little Cinti Da- 
moreau, or, more properly, Cynihée 
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Damoreau, for she Italianised her 
Christian name Cynthée, and dropped 
her surname (Montholon) altogether, 
when she débuted at the Salle-Favart, 
lest the homely sounds might prejudice 
her countrymen, and, above all, the 
critics, against her; for they, like our- 
selves, are very sceptical in native ex- 
cellence, and proportionably supersti- 
tious in their reverence for a name 
written in the language of music. 

Cinti is the prima donna of the Aca- 
démie at Paris, and is famous for pos- 
sessing extreme facility of execution, 
and one ofthe sweetest and purest voices 
in the world for its extent and power ; 
but these (alas the while!) are far 
too limited to enable her to claim rank 
amongst the first-rate European singers. 
Neither is she an actress of any very 
decided merit; she plays alike in tra- 
gedy and comedy, after a very correct 
and satisfactory manner, but she never 
moves you by the touch of those sym- 
pathetic feelings which are as it were 
the reflections of joy and sorrow. She 
is herself too cold —too conscious of 
the mimicry of human passion wherein 
she is engaged; she never abandons 
herself to the illusion of the scene — 
she has no inspirations. 

Hitherto she has performed only in 
the Italian drama, and her choice of 
characters has been singularly infelici- 
tous: Rosina— La Cenerentola— Ca- 
rolina — parts wherein she has been 
imitating the inimitable. Who that 
has ever heard Sontag can forbear to 
remember her when any of those vari- 
ated airs sound in his ears—those airs 
which she rendered at once a wonder 
and a delight—divesting wonder of its 
painfulness, and raising delight to ec- 
stasy? And if we now applaud ano- 
ther for her efforts in the finale of the 
Cenerentola, in the delicate warblings 
of Carolina, or the variations of Rode 
as Rosina’s singing-lesson, it is as 
much for recalling to our minds the 
exquisite breathings of Sontag as for 
the creditable approximation to them 
—because the cluster of notes, as 
they now fall upon the ear, resemble 
their former selves merely as the first 
and last images in mirrors do after a 
series of reflections, in which some 
traits are exaggerated into a shadowy 
indistinctness, and others quite oblite- 
rated. We hope for better things from 
Cinti in her own language, in a part 
written for her, and one wherein there 
are no recollections to overwhelm her 
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withal. A phrenologist, however, by 
the by, could never imagine her capa- 
ble of any great mental achievement ; 
for her head is so formed, that one 
might be led to suppose the brain was 
omitted ; and, for the rest, without 
possessing features disagreeable in 
themselves, or a bad shape, the general 
expression is displeasing, from a certain 
looseness in her look and carriage : 
neither is her style of dress attractive, 
though I well believe she might say, 
with Madelon,—“ J’ai une délicatesse 
furieuse pour tout ce que je porte, et 
jusqu’A mes chaussettes, je ne puis 
rien souffrir qui ne soit de la bonne 
faiseuse.” 

Then there is Madame Tosi, from 
Madrid, a good actress, and still a fine 
singer, though no longer in possession 
of that voice which won her so high a 
reputation. 

Next we have Signora Grisi,a young 
lady from the Conservatorio of Milan, 
with a voice of great compass and 
power, but harsh in the upper part, 
the notes there «ppearing to have a 
knify outline. Signora Grisi, however, 
is a yourg singer, and great things 
may be expected from her. Practice, 
and instruction, and time, will pro- 
bably enable her to correct the defects 
in her voice to which I have alluded, 
and to give aplomb to tones where it 
is now wanted. She sang Semira- 
mide in a creditable manner, and is by 
no means an indifferent actress. These 
are our prime donne for the Italian 
opera. 

The two latter boast the possession 
of the soprano-sfogato voice, which, 
by the way, is of little advantage to 
them with the million here, who are 
not familiar with it; for it is a voice 
that can only be properly appreciated 
by those who are used to it. It is a 
refined, and consequently attenuated, 
treble, which approaches the voice 
of the musico, and partakes of its pe- 
culiar beauties and defects exactly in 
the ratio of its approximation. This 
relation in Italy procures it all favour. 
The principal female parts in the 
serious operas are invariably written 
for a soprano-sfogato; and it must be 
admitted, that it is the voice peculiarly 
adapted to the prevailing character of 
the music; for its extreme purity and 
delicacy enables it at one time to wend 
its way deftly and unerringly through 
the most fluttering passage, and at 
another to breathe forth meaning tones 
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which sink upon the heart with the 
gentle burden of that voluptuous, yet 
spiritual, langour, which seems an in- 
fluence shed from above upon all the 
natives of the Saturnian land. Besides, 
in the vast cathedrals and enormous 
theatres of Italy, all the defects of this 
voice are lost to observation; the 
angularities, so to speak, cease to affect 
the ear, and the listener’s pleasure is 
unalloyed. But in England, all is 
different: all our prejudices are against 
it (we call it squalling); all our asso- 
ciations are calculated to bring it into 
contempt. In a word, a soprano- 
sfogato is to us, at present, what a 
draught of claret would have been to 
such a fellow as Joe Hume in the 
days of his apprenticeship,—I do not 
use the word after the mystic fashion of 
the Germans, and had therefore per- 
haps better say, in the days when he 
was wont to pound vile drugs of a 
morning, in the bleak North, with 
a red nose, blue fingers, and broken 
breeks. But the ladies are waiting. 
There is our contr’alto, Rosa Mariani, 
a lady almost as ill-favoured as Pisa- 
roni—well nigh as gifted in voice and 
power, with a taste as pure and a style 
of execution as chaste and exquisite. 
It were tedious, however, to run thus 
through a catalogue raisonnée of the 
ladye-singers. Let me only observe 
that we had several who came like 
shadows from afar, and so departed, 
—Mason having said, with Macbeth, 


** Unreal mockery, hence !”" 
and the rabblement of the press (who 





Tue peculiar characteristic of German 
music is earnestness : this pervades the 
works of all the masters; this prevails 
in every passage, whether of mirth or 
melancholy, of happiness or misery. 
It possesses, moreover, a male vigour 
which we in vain seek elsewhere, and 
which communicates an impression of 
entireness and force that all must re- 
gard with that respect and reverence 
due to the world’s perfect creations. 
It can also claim, if not solely, at least 
in the very highest degree, the noblest 
attribute of poetry and of painting,— 
the power of suggesting trains of 
thought, and conjuring up images of 
beauty, beyond the immediate sphere 
of excitement. The true poet, such 
as Homer,—the true painter, such as 
Raffaél,—delights you from the first ; 
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abused them most unsparingly while 
they were under trial) declaring, as soon 
as they were dismissed, that they were 
injured gentlewomen. 

But one other ladye-bird there is who 
has been with us from the first, who 
happens to be a Swiss, but whom we 
must now laud among the Italians, and 
anon amongst the Germans, and per- 
adventure hereafter amongst the French 
—Madame de Meric, a blameless 
singer in almost all that she attempts 
(I say almost all, because in singing 
the ornate music of the modern Italian 
school she is sometimes betrayed into 
attempts at roulades and fioritures which 
she cannot accomplish, or can accom- 
plish only with pain to herself, and 
therefore to the audience), and an ac- 
tress who, if she never move you deeply, 
yet never offends — who, if she never 
have any inspirations, yet never mis- 
conceives or misinterprets her character 
—and who, although by no means en- 
titled to rank as a prima donna, is one 
of the most useful seconde donne in the 
world. 

As for the men, I shall only speak 
of one of them, Tamburini—a splendid 
fellow, an exquisite singer, an ad- 
mirabie actor—equally good in tragedy 
and in comedy —in Assur and in 
Figaro — with a voice at once deep 
and sweet, firm and flexible, inexpress- 
ibly sweet for its depth, and flexible 
as a tenor—a voice made, as it were, 
to sing the music of Mozart, and a 
grasp of mind and intensity of feeling 
to breathe the living soul into it withal. 
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but each succeeding moment that you 
gaze and ponder on his works serves 
only to disclose new beauties, to pu- 
rify your mental vision, and draw you 
closer to his divine spirit. And thus 
also is it with the true musician: he 
enchants you at the instant; but let 
your soul linger amidst the magic 
sounds, and they will bear it on and 
onwards through the faéry regions of 
“the land of dream.” The German 
masters have this power. 

But, passing this, be the expression 
of the music what it may—of love 
or joyousness, hope, affliction, or de- 
spair—there is a heartiness about it 
which makes it evident the composer 
has himself experienced in their fer- 
vour the feelings he portrays, and that 
he has written from the fulness of 
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inspiration. This is the chief charm 
of German music—a chatm which can 
scarcely fail to affect the most cold and 
unimaginative, unless he be already 
the victim ofa false taste. And whence 
has it derived this charm? From the 
fact of its having been the creation of 
a few great men, who wrote in the 
mightiness of their genius, and wrote 
for all times. I speak not of the com- 
posers before Mozart, although there 
were great men amongst them; but I 
throw them aside, as I would the phan- 
tom poets who preceded Homer, and 
I say that Mozart has done for music 
what the blind old man has done for 
poetry. They have both, at a burst, 
produced works that are monuments 
of genius to tower for ever and ever— 
a marvel and a delight to all genera- 
tions; works, than which the heart of 
man is incapable of conceiving any 
thing more nearly approaching to per- 
fection. Beethoven and others have 
followed worthily in the steps of the 
mighty master, and a school has been 
formed, upon which it will be difficult 
for the profane to enter—for those who 
have not the sustaining inspiration of 
genius, with the deep enthusinsm and 
profound study of many years. 

We shall probably have a German 
opera established here ; the effect pro- 
duced by the two performances which 
have been given at the King’s Theatre, 
under many disadvantages, is unequal- 
led in our musical history. The whole 
town has been delighted ; and yet there 
was nothing to attract except the music. 
As for the language, about which so 
much trash has been written here of 
late years, it is horribly unmusical. 
The contrast between it and the music 
to which it is allied is quite as appalling 
as that between Titania and Bottom, 
the while the rough beast lay clasped 
in her delicate embrace. Most Russian 
words consist of two sneezes and a 
cough ; but all German words are 
either whines or grunts, or a complica- 
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tion of both. Charles V., therefore, 
did foul wrong to the noble horse 
when he expressed a wish to hold 
converse with him in that tongue; it is 
only fit for swine. So much for the 
language! Touching the company, in 
any town in Germany, it would be 
designated positively bad; the only 
person of high pretensions, and really 
of great talent, is Madame Shreder 
Devrient—the only remaining person 
who has any claim to consideration 
is Haitzinger the tenor. Shreeder is 
an extraordinary person,—a living lie 
to the proverb, “ stupid as a dancer ;” 
for she was formerly a dancer, and 
used to enact the male. in pas de deux 
with Heberlé (who is also a German) ; 
and most decidedly she is a woman of 
genius. Ter face, however, is a bad 
masque; but in moments of excite- 
ment, the soul shines triumphant 
through the dull and heavy clay. The 
two pieces played by the Germans are 
Der Freyschutz and Fidelio: both 
have been received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. It was good policy in 
Mason to begin with Der Freyschiitz ; 
the music was familiar, and when well 
rendered (which no music ever was at 
our theatres) it became delightful. We 
had before no idea of the effect of the 
choruses, having never heard them 
sung in tune or time; or of the opera, 
not more than half of which, -as it 
was truly written, was represented. 
Fidelio, too, gave us a new sense of 
delight ; it was so earnest, so simple, 
and so sublime—and it was really so 
well performed upon the whole; for 
here Haitzinger is positively good, and 
Shreeder exquisite. A more true and 
more impassioned performance I have 
never witnessed than hers in this opera 
—she is decidedly one of the best lyric 
actresses in the world. 

Meaning, however, to say much of 
the German opera and of Madame 
Shreeder Devrient hereafter, I shall 
abandon the subject for the present. 


FRENCH OPERA. 


D’ALEMBERT, in his treatise Sur la 
Liberté de la Musique, pleasantly ob- 
serves, “Il y a chez toutes les nations 
deux choses qu’on doit respecter, la 
religion et le gouvernement ; en France 
on y en ajoute une troisiéme, la mu- 
sique du pays.” He, however, re- 
spected none of them, and accordingly 
directed the mighty powers of his ge- 
nius against all three. Weak, too, as 


were at that time the religion and go- 
vernment of the country, the music 
was weaker still; but it was defended 
with a fidelity proportionably despe- 
rate, and it continued to reign supreme 
in all the glories of its lofty dulness, 
tll the same storm that prostrated the 
church and monarchy swept it away, 
never to return, even by the aid of 
foreign bayonets. 
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The French dilletanti thought this 
music very grand, but all strangers 
agreed in condemning it. ‘“ C’est un 
tintimarre qui leur rompt la téte, ou 
un plain chant qui les endort par sa 
langueur, quand il ne les revolte pas 
par sa prétention,” quoth our D’Alem- 
bert ; but, nevertheless, the man who 
raised his voice against it was forthwith 
placed by the court party in the cate- 
gory of atheists and republicans: for, 
said they, “toutes les libertés se tien- 
nent et sont également dangereuses ; 
la liberté de la musique suppose celle 
de sentir, la liberté de sentir entraine 
celle de penser, la liberté de penser 
celle d’agir, et la liberté d’agir est la 
ruine des états.” And, consequently, 
they were as virulently opposed to 
those who claimed the liberty of song 
as to those who sought the liberty of 
thought, speech, or action. 

Lest the people, too, should be se- 
duced from their allegiance to the na- 
tional opera, the Italians, who had made 
a second attempt to establish a thea- 
tre some cight years before D’Alembert 
wrote, were expelled from Paris, and 
all manner of angry reproaches were 
hurled against their supporters. The 
heresy, however, was not destroyed by 
the removal of the idols; on the con- 
trary, its leaders, in their despair, as- 
sailed the French music more violently 
than ever. “Nous n’avons point de 
musique !” exclaimed Rousseau, and 
all the Bouffonistes shouted assent; 
and at length boldly proposed, that the 
Italian music should be substituted for 
that noise which now disgraced their 
opera; the form of the opera, the pe- 
culiarities, the language, being pre- 
served, and the only alteration being 
the substitution of the Italian partition 
—recitativo obbligato, and style of airs, 
for the monotonous recitative courant 
and dull psalmody of Lulli. The ad- 
vantages of the change are so obvious, 
that it would be a matter of wonder 
that there should be any hesitation to 
adopt it, if we did not consider, firstly, 
how odious to the court, which governed 
the grand opera, were the philosophers 
and their friends, who, for the most 
part, constituted the Bouffoniste party ; 
and, secondly, how little fervent sup- 
port the proposition must have re- 
ceived from the mere million, who 
are generally vain to a degree of 
every thing that is theirs, and who 
belong to a nation as little musical 
as our own. 


The revolution, however, came; the 
Bouffonistes triumphed, and the mo- 
dern French opera was. established. 
It is an opera sué generis; and, conse- 
quently, those who compare it with 
the German or Italian, simply as a 
musical composition, compare things 
between which no comparison can 
fairly be instituted. 

The modern French opera is found- 
ed upon the ideas of Rousseau and 
D’Alembert; it differs, however, as 
may be at once concluded, from the 
ancient French opera only in the 
music. Rousseau would describe the 
opera as a dramatic, lyrical, and scenic 
representation, in which agreeable sen- 
sations are conveyed by means of all 
the fine arts—the poetry and action 
being addressed to the mind, the mu- 
sic to the ear, and the scenic decora- 
tions to the eye of the spectator; and 
D’Alembert, while observing that in 
France comedy is the spectacle of the 
mind, and tragedy of the soul, declares 
that opera is the spectacle of the senses 
—that it is nothing more, and never 
can be more; and certainly French 
opera never is, and never pretends to 
be, any thing more. Therefore is it 
that it differs materially from the finest 
Italian and German lyric dramas, which 
really are what the Frenchman declares 
it is impossible they can be, and do 
affect the heart after the same way as 
spoken tragedy, namely, by the paint- 
ing and developement of the passions. 
But D’Alembert—strangely enough 
for one of his exquisite taste and ge- 
nius—contends, that although the mu- 
sic of a touching scene be potent to 
draw down tears, yet that it is always 
by affecting the heart, through the me- 
dium of the senses, and, consequently, 
never from its power of conjuring up 
images before the mind, or portraying 
the force of the passions. And as- 
suming this, he proceeds very logically 
to prove that the French opera is su- 
perior to the Italian. For, argues he, 
if the pleasures of the senses, as we 
daily find, grow dull when too long 
continued— if to be enjoyed without 
fatigue they require variety and inter- 
ruption, it follows, that in this kind of 
spectacle pleasure cannot enter our 
soul by too many senses at once — that 
one cannot, so to speak, leave too many 
doors open—infuse too much diversity ; 
and that an opera, which, like the 
French, unites scenic devices, cho- 
ruses, song, and dance, is preferable 
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to the Italian, which confines itself to 
spectacle and song. 

We cannot agree in the conclusion, 
having denied the assumption from 
which it is deduced, but freely ac- 
knowledge that the French opera is 
now a very delightful entertainment ; 
it continues to be le paradis des yeux, 
and has ceased to be /’enfer des oreilles. 
The music has been infinitely improved : 
it is excellent of its kind ; but it can- 
not compete with the music of Italy or 
of Germany. To compare a French 
opera with an Italian or German (I, 
of course, speak of the best in each 
school), is as it were to compare a 
faery tale with an epic poem. The 
music of the French opera is only the 
music of the senses, and of the senses 
of Frenchmen; it is still rather bois- 
terous, and, like their demeanour, 
fraught with liveliness and excitement. 
The airs are few, and, for the most 
part, undistinguished for depth of 
thought or intensity of expression. 
The concerted pieces and choruses are 
numerous, and generally somewhat 
noisy ; and the instrumentation, though 
elaborate as the German, is rarely so 
original or so appropriate. 

This is the general character of the 
music; a character which is likely to 
hold good, notwithstanding that seve- 
ral of their best operas have been 
written by foreigners—Rossini, Pacini, 
Mayerbeer, and others. For the desire 
of these masters to bear away (in the 
French phrase) all the suffrages, and 
therefore to propitiate the prejudices 
of their audience, combined with the 
fact of their having a good orchestra 
and indifferent singers to write for, 
has induced them to pursue the saine 
style of composition with the native 
writers. Thus the Comte Ory and 
Guillaume Tell of Rossini are quite 
different from all his preceding works ; 
and few would recognise the hand of 
the same master in Il Crociato in 
Egitto and Robert le Diable—few 
would imagine that the latter could 
be the production of any body except 
a born Frenchman. The song is of 
“ladye love and chivalry”—the joys, 
the sorrows, the perils, natural and 
supernatural, thereunto allied. It is 
admirably characteristic: throughout 
it is instinct with that native daring 
and constitutional light -heartedness 
which distinguishes a people on 
whom, however darkened by a pass- 
ing cloud, no shadow can settle ; for 
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although, like the mirror, their mind 
may be dimmed for a moment by the 
breath of misfortune, or the touch of 
apprehension, yet, in the next, the 
mist is sure to shrink away from its 
bright surface, and leave it calm and 
unsullied as before. The very soul of 
chivalry, too, is breathed into the 
music from first to last; Robert is the 
perfect image of “ the good knight and 
true.” He is brave as his sword, and 
ignorant as his horse, superstitious at 
all times, sacrilegious upon occasion, 
courteous to the gentle of blood, 
haughty and overbearing to the vulgar 
multitude, a lover of play, and wine, 
and ladies’ eyes, and a contemner of 
all laws and moral obligations, saving 
those prescribed to him by his knightly 
devoir and vow. Thus he commences 
his courtship of the Princess of Sicily 
by an attempt at abduction—a good 
old knightly fashion, still observed by 
Dan O’Connell’s chivalry in the Irish 
mountains. With a feeling worthy of 
the Black Prince at Limoges, as he 
lay in his litter contemplating the 
slaughter of men, women, and chil- 
dren, he orders the puddle which cir- 
culated in the peasant’s (Raimbaut’s) 
veins to be poured forth upon the 
earth, which could only receive it with 
disgust ; and is about to fling the pea- 
sant girl to “the general camp,” until 
he ascertains she is his foster-sister. 
Then, as to mere mortal combats, they 
are as necessary to his existence as the 
breath of his nostrils; and he braves 
the encounter of supernatural perils 
with scarcely the hesitation of a mo- 
ment, remembering that a Norman 
knight should know no fear. 

So much for bis character. It would 
be idle to pursue him through his ad- 
ventures, for his story is, 1 take for 
granted, by this time well known to 
all. Let me simply say, that Robert 
the Norman is not only in name, but 
in reality, the hero of the piece. The 
fable is touching his temptation and 
deliverance ; every character and every 
passage, from first to last, bears upon 
this. The interest of the drama is 
concentrated in Robert—he is ever 
present to our thoughts. Honour, 
therefore, to Mayerbeer! It is an 
indisputable sign of genius—it is a 
rare triumph; one that has, in my 
mind, heretofore been achieved by no 
poet but Homer—no musician but 
Mozart. Let me not, however, in ac- 
cording this high praise, be understood 
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as wishing to convey the idea that the 
whole work is one of genius. I do not 
consider it a work of great and original 
genius, but it is most decidedly a work 
of great talent, fine taste, sound judg- 
ment, and profound knowledge. The 
airs are, generally speaking, not worthy 
of so distinguished a master of melody: 
they are too light, too superficial—that 
is to say, too French; but the concerted 
pieces are excellent, the instrumenta- 
tion admirable, and the partition above 
all praise. In this opera Mayerbeer 
has brought recitative to perfection. 
By the happy mixture of the recitative 
courant and recitativo obbligato, he is 
enabled to body forth every the minut- 
est mode of thought or feeling, and 
thus to give a practical and glorious 
contradiction to the reasoning of those 
who contended that music, being es- 
sentially an uncommon, unnatural, 
and exaggerated language, is fit only 
to express vivid impressions, deep 
thoughts, powerful passions, and those 
objects from whence they arise, and 
consequently inclined to the opinion 
that recitative should be dispensed 
with altogether, or regarded simply as 
a necessary evil—the coarse and worth- 
less thread on which the “gems of 
price” were strung. 
recitative in a lyric drama is analogous 
to narrative in an epic poem. Music 
has been happily described as a lan- 
guage without vowels—the action must 
supply them —the dance, the gesture 
of the performer, or words which are 
the signs of action; but the words in 
an opera are simply the signs of things, 
of events, and feelings— seen as it were 
through an achromatic glass. It is for 
the music to give them colour, grace, 
and beauty; and thus, in recitative as 
in narration, the due degree of force 
and feeling may be infused into each 
passage according to the necessities of 
the case: if it be the simple recital of 
a mere fact, it will be rendered by the 
master in those unimpassioned, mea- 
sured tones on which the ear is glad to 
repose after excitement, as it would be 
by atrue poet in the plainest words ; 
if it be the explanation of any thing 
wherewith energetic feelings and vio- 
lent passions are intermingled, it can 
be adequately expressed by the recita- 
tive obbligato, which approaches nearer 
to the truth of nature than any other 
species of music. It is only the subli 

mated passions of the heart that are fully 
and happily bodied forth in airs; the 
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darker and deeper feelings, as well as 
the representation of action, whether of 
an ordinary description or under the 
influence of high excitement, are best 
rendered by the recitative obbligato, 
which, although in the same measure 
with the common recitative courant, is 
broken and divided according to the 
necessities of the subject; while the 
parts are linked together and the 
whole sustained by the orchestra, which 
comes in as a sort of interlocutor, like 
the chorus in a Greek play. 

Meyerbeer has fully felt and under- 
stood all this; he has entirely relieved 
the recitative of that monotony which 
rendered it occasionally wearisome, 
even in the hands of the greatest 
masters; and he has shewn that an 
opera may be written without a single 
passage which the most impatient 
could fairly designate as dull. 

This is an immortal triumph ; but, 
nevertheless, as I have said, the work 
is not one of original genius. Le has 
brought no new materials to the struc- 
ture—he has embodied few ideas which 
of themselves would win him glory. 
Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, Rossini, 
have opened new tracks of thought ; 
Meyerbeer has followed in each and 
all of them with the confident step of 
talent, knowledge, and power. This 
is much; but this is all. Abroad, he 
is esteemed most highly; and here- 
after I have no doubt that we shall 
accord him greater praise than has 
been yet vouchsafed to bim. He has 
great reason to complain of the way in 
which he has been treated on this stage. 
Several of his works have been repre- 
sented, but only the last from a perfect 
copy. In Ii Crociato in Egitto, the 
Inno da Morte, one of the finest morsels, 
and one or more of the best scenes, 
were omitted for lack of the score; 
La Rosa rossa e la Rosa bianca was 
represented, with accompaniments sup- 
plied by some mechanic at the King’s 
Theatre, the opera being unpublished ; 
and, lastly, at our national theatres, the 
managers were dishonest enough to 
him, to Monck Mason, and the public, 
to bring forth a version of Robert le 
Diable, which bore about the same 
resemblance to the true that a skeleton 
does to the living man. It is true 
these persons gained nothing by their 
base proceeding, except the satisfac- 
tory establishment of the fact, almost 
superfluous as far as their character 
was concerned, that they had in this 
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instance acted very shamefully. But 
their attempt was calculated, and 
undoubtedly had the effect of raising 
a prejudice against the true work of 
M. Meyerbeer. Justice, however, 
was done to the opera at the King’s 
Theatre. No expense was spared on 
scenery, decorations, or accessories ; 
and the principal characters were sus- 
tained as at Paris. Nourrit sang and 
performed Robert upon the whole well; 
but his voice is not pleasing to my ear 
—it is too like a hautboy. Cinti* sang 
as usual, in the princess. De Meric 
was sufficiently good in Alice not to 
spoil the ensemble ; but she pronounces 
French very badly, and, in short, ap- 
peared to less advantage than in any 
character I had before seen her. La- 
vasseur was highly to be praised in the 
demon, who had shared in the weak- 
nesses, and was afflicted with the feel- 
ings and sufferings, proper to humanity ; 
a strange creation, well depicted by the 
master—or, rather, a strange imagina- 
tion of the monkish ages, admirably 
bodied forth by the master ;—a fallen 
angel, who had passionately loved a 
woman, and now adored her mortal 
offspring ; and yet, thus adoring, is 
labouring to destroy his son, that they 
may not be separated hereafter, albeit 
their union must be continued in the 
midst of torments and hell-fire. Is 
this natural? is it reconcilable even 
with that degree of probability de- 
manded on the stage? I should have 
answered in the negative, were it not 
that our law, which is the perfection of 
reason, has more than once declared, 
in oracular voice, through its chief 
minister, that some such feelings and 
designs might be suspected in a human 
father. Who can deny the wisdom 
or dispute the judgment of the law, 
especially when it has been acted on? 
There is another matter for which we 
must give Meyerbeer applause. The 
characters are one and ail admirably 
preserved throughout, although the 
subject varies with each act. The 
first act gives us a sort of glance at the 
vie privée of the gentle knights of yore. 
We find them gambling, drinking, and 
quarrelling, as became their rank and 
glory. This act, perhaps, possesses 
more of originality than any other. It 
is highly animated and picturesque. 
There is a fine relish of reckless enjoy- 
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ment and unbridled excitement in it. 
The choruses are extremely fine; and 
the air, L’or est une chimere, is written 
with infinite taste and spirit. The 
second and fourth act, in which the 
princess appears, are the worst of the 
five, but still contain fine music. The 
whole of the third act is replete with 
talent: the mixture of the terrible and 
the grotesque in the diablerie is con- 
ceived with the mind ofa scholar, and 
executed with the hand of a master. 
With the magnificent recitative of 
Bertram, and his soul-breathing air, 


‘* Pour toi qui m’es si cher,” 


is intermingled the wild chant of the 
demons in their sad revelry. The effect 
is powerful. Great praise, too, must be 
given to the scene in which Robert is 
tempted to visit the ruined abbey. 
The air, 
‘* Des chevaliers de ma patrie, 
L’henneur fit toujours le soutien,” 


is one of the most spirit-stirring ever 
written. The whole scene in the abbey, 
likewise, is admirably conceived —the 
re-animation of the nuns, the seduction 
of Robert by the beauteous abbess, and 
their return to torment and the grave 
when their ministry was done. But 
of this much has been written; and 
the folly of converting the nuns into 
dancing girls, and so destroying the 
illusion of the scene, has been suffi- 
ciently inveighed against. I would 
simply remark how exquisitely Heberlé 
portrays the departure of animation 
from the form and limbs that a moment 
before were instinct with grace and 
beauty—how she seems sinking to 
earth through the knight’s eager grasp, 
and melting away, even as he clasps 
her tu his heart, like a snow-wreath. 

Enough of this : let me content my- 
self with saying, the whole of the fifth 
act is grand ; and that, with the excep- 
tion of some little destruction of French 
words by the German and English 
chorus-singers, the opera was so re- 
presented as scarcely to leave a wish 
ungratified. 

This is the only French opera we 
have had, and the only one we shall 
have during the remainder of the sea- 
son. It is not improbable, too, that 
we may never again have occasion to 
speak upon the French opera. 

J.J. Ms 


* Since the above was written, Cinti, and her pauper Iycus, struck for higher 
wages ! 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S EXPERIENCE IN NEWGATE. 
No. II. 


HURRIED TRIALS. 


Tue rapid and indecent manner in 
which the trials are usually conducted 
at the Old Bailey session-house is a 
constant theme of censure by those 
who have ever entered that court. For 
several sessions I made a calculation of 
the average time which each trial occu- 
pied. I never found it exceed eight 
and a half minutes, notwithstanding 
many cases engage the court occasion- 
ally a whole day ; and in the old court, 
where most of the capitals are tried, 
they usually, on the first, second, and 
third days of the sessions, severally 
take many hours. The average of eight 
minutes and a halfis made on both the 
courts, and takes in all the prisoners 
tried for eight successive sessions. The 
rapidity with which the trials are des- 
patched throws the prisoners into the 
utmost confusion. Fifty or sixty of 
them are kept in readiness in the dock 
under the court, to be brought up as 
they may be called for. These men, 
seeing their fellow-prisoners return 
tried and found guilty in a minute or 
two afier having been taken up, be- 
come so alarmed and nervous, in con- 
sequence of losing all prospect of hav- 
ing a patient trial, that in their efforts 
at the moment to re-arrange their ideas, 
plan of defence, and put the strongest 
feature of their cases before the court 
as speedily as possible, they lose all 
command over themselves, and are 
then, to use their own language, taken 
up to be knocked down like bullocks, 
unheard. Full two-thirds of the pri- 
soners, on their return from their trials, 
cannot tell of any thing which has 
passed in the court, not even, very 
frequently, whether they have been 
tried; and it is not indeed uncommon 
for a man to come back, after receiving 
his sentence on the day appointed for 
that purpose, saying, “ It can’t be me 
they mean ; I have not been tried yet;” 
conceiving, from the celerity with which 
the business was performed, that he had 
only been up to plead, or see a fresh 
jury empannelled, for which purpose he 

ad been probably several times called 
up in the course of one or two days 
waiting in the dock. With country- 
men, whose habits are slow, there is 
sometimes no possibility of persuading 
them to the contrary. There are, it is 
true, some of them most wretchedly 


stupid ; this, however, gives them a 
greater claim to our consideration ; and 
whatever may be their crimes or con- 
dition, it is proper they should be made 
sensible of their having justice done 
them on their trials. Under the present 
system, they never can feel satisfaction 
on this head. It was a boast at the 
Old Bailey, that a recent city judge 
could dispatch 60 or 70 trials a-day ; 
and a lament was made that his suc- 
cessor did not so successfully drive on 
the business. With the knowledge of 
these facts, can we wonder that many 
serious mistakes should occur? The 
evident anxiety ofall the city judges 
to proceed with indecent and unjudi- 
cial haste with the business of the court, 
makes them frequently petulant at any 
interruption or impediment to their 
usual despatch, which manifests itself 
in much acrimony between themselves 
and counsel; all of which tends to throw 
the prisoner off his guard, and prevents 
him asking questions which might give 
the whole proceeding a new turn, and 
which he recollects after he comes out 
of court. Hence arises all that subse- 
quent explanation and complaint which 
gentlemen connected with the prison 
are constrained to endure from the pri- 
soners and their friends, after the trials 
are over, every session. The judges have 
an idea that the business of the court 
could not be got through in any rea- 
sonable time, if the trials were not ex- 
pedited in the way they now are ; for- 
getting that any thing done in a hurry 
is never done well. The general call 
for a court of appeal is occasioned by 
the many errors which emanate from 
the present system. That such a court 
has been long needed, is the opinion of 
many competent to form a sound judg- 
ment in these matters; indeed, it is sur- 
prising, in these days of legal reform, 
that such a court has not been long 
since established. In a case where a 
few pounds is the question at issue, if 
the party against whom judgment has 
been awarded feels himself aggrieved, 
and thinks he can bring new matter 
forward to re-establish his case, he may 
apply to the Court of the King’s Bench 
for a new trial, stating his reasons for 
making the application. This is but 
fair, as it-gives him the opportunity of 
repairing any error or lapse which may 
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have occurred by an oversight of his 
own, or of his attorney. Not so in 
cases where a man’s life, liberty, and 
consequently all his property, are at 
stake. Here the decision is final, al- 
though tried before an inferior court, 
and although he should be indisputably 
able to shew his innocence. Let no one 
say the occurrence of such cases is rare 
—that there are too many is certain, 
the truth of which will be but too ap- 
parent, when a court for a second hear- 
ing is open to the many unfortunates 
who are now sacrificed to a system 
which would have disgraced the Scy- 
thians in their most barbarous age. It 
is true a statement may be laid before 
the secretary of state; but the consi- 
deration of it is optional and gratuitous 
on his part; and there is but little 
chance of any petition, or other docu- 
ments, having attention, unless the 
same be forwarded through some infliu- 
ential individual, who must in person 
urge the prayer, and take infinite 
trouble to press the merits of the case 
on the attention of the secretary himself: 
Were it, however, otherwise, and every 
facility afforded to petitioners, and im- 
mediate attention given to those who 
might be thought deserving of it, after 
all, it is but an extra-judicial proceed- 
ing, which at most only restores the 
party to liberty, without giving him his 
lost character, or reimbursing any of his 
losses. That cases of sucha nature do 
frequently occur, is proved by a refer- 
ence to the secretary of state’s office, 
where it will be seen that very often 
pardons are granted a few weeks or 
months after sentence has been passed 
on prisoners for very heavy offences. I 
have a long list now before me of these 
cases, but will only, on this occasion, 
insert two which came under my own 
observation, and one of which I got up 
for the purpose of laying before the 
secretary of state. In the latter part 
of the year 1830, a man named Price, 
who lodged with a lady residing at 
Fulham, was convicted of robbing her 
of plate, &c. under rather extraordinary 
circumstances. He had persuaded the 
prosecutrix to conceal her property in 
the garden, under a notion that the 
house was going to be attacked by 
burglars; this property was ultimately 
lost, and it would appear that Price 
was the thief. The court sentenced 
him to seven years’ transportation. 
None of the property was ever after- 
wards found, nor was any article pro- 
VOL, V. NO. XXX. 
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duced on the trial. A few months 
after his conviction, the prosecutrix 
caused a master carpenter residing in 
the neighbourhood to be apprehended, 
who was doing some work for her at 
the time the robbery was said to have 
been committed. This unfortunate man 
was put on his trial at the Old Bailey ; 
he had some property, and a most 
unexceptionable character. He was of 
a mild and timid nature, and, more- 
over, very nervous. Such were his 
feelings when at the bar, that he scarcely 
heard a word of the evidence which was 
given against him. When the judge, 
however, summed up, he observed that 
much stress appeared to be laid on the 
circumstance of his having brought a 
key to the prosecutrix’s house on the 
morning the plate was supposed to 
have been lost. As this related to a 
fact he could in an instant explain, he 
was roused, and made an effort to call 
the attention of the judge; but being 
rather roughly and peremptorily com- 
manded to be silent, it had such an 
effect on him that he neither saw nor 
heard any thing afterwards. He was 
found guilty, and sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. He was, how- 
ever, retained in Newgate, in conse- 
quence of the interference of some 
friends, and the clergyman, in conjunc- 
tion with some gentlemen of influence 
in the parish, subsequently taking up 
his case: his innocence was made 
manifest, and in a few months after his 
conviction, a pardon obtained for him. 
This person has a young family, and 
other strong inducements to remain 
where he has acquired some little pro- 
perty, and has a house of his own to 
dwell in. Still, the circumstance of his 
conviction remains a stain on himself, 
and may be a reproach on his chil- 
dren. These considerations make him 
contemplate emigration to America. 
The other was the case of a young man 
of a good character, the son of a re- 
spectable tradesman (a bookbinder) 
with a large grown-up family, whose 
distress at the circumstance I am about 
to relate was of the most poignant 
nature. He was tried and convicted of 
stealing a trunk containing linen, and 
sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
tion. In this case the judge and coun- 
sel (Mr. Clarkson) had some high 
words, which appeared to irritate the 
former, and it is thought he laboured 
hard for a conviction. All who have 
been much at the Old Bailey Court 
. 3D 
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must have observed, when any dispute 
arises between a counsel for the pri- 
soner and a presiding judge, how fatal 
it generally is to the prisoner, whatever 
may, in the progress of the trial, come 
out in his favour. Is this the result of 
long practice in that court, which hard- 
ens all within, and makes them self- 
willed and impatient of restraint? It 
appeared that the prisoner went into a 
place of convenience, situated in a 
public court, whither he was driven by 
a call of nature. In this place the 
empty trunk was found; and a girl, 
the daughter of the prosecutrix, deposed 
to having seen somebody like the pri- 
soner go down the court with a trunk 
on his shoulders. He was apprehended 
two days after this circumstance ; and 
the additional evidence of two police- 
men being procured, occasioned his 
conviction. Subsequently it was dis- 
covered that the policemen themselves 
stole the linen, and buried it in a gar- 
den, where it was afterwards found by 
another officer, who heard them give 
orders regarding it. The two officers 
who gave their testimony against the 
young man were shortly afterwards 
both convicted of compounding a fe- 
lony, and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment each in the house of cor- 
rection, where they now are undergoing 
their merited punishment. 

These facts were laid before the secre- 
tary of state, of which not the slightest 
notice was taken for six months. At 
length, a gentleman confined in New- 
gate for a libel, feeling very much for 
the young man’s wrongs, wrote to the 
secretary, and received a reply from 
Mr. Phillipps, the under-secretary, 
saying, it should be taken into consi- 
deration ; on the receipt of which, this 
gentleman, who was very indignant at 
the treatment the young man received, 
wrote another spirited letter, saying the 
case needed not a moment’s “ conside- 
ration,” as it only required a glance at 
the documents to see the accused was 
an innocent man. Two days after- 
wards his pardon was sent to the pri- 
son, and he obtained his liberty. In 


both these cases it is evident, if no 
person unconnected with the prisoners 
had interfered, they never would have 
been noticed by the secretary, or those 
who act under him; and when it is 
considered how much this office is 
crowded with applications of a like 
nature, the majority of which are made 
up of false statements, it cannot be ex- 
pected that a bond fide case of innocence 
should very readily be distinguished 
from the others. Indeed, there is no 
chance for the innocent, unless some 
influential person steps forward to drag 
it out from the mass, and represent the 
case to the proper authorities; and 
even then the chances are very much 
against the petitioning party obtaining 
justice. Does not this state of things 
call loudly for the institution ofa court 
of appeal, to which the prisoner might 
have a right of applying for a rehearing 
of his case founded on affidavits, shew- 
ing some just and reasonable cause for 
the same? Such a court, beside the 
satisfaction it would afford the public 
that no innocent man could well suffer 
the penalties and opprobrium of guilt, 
would operate as a check to the courts 
below, and deprive the guilty of an 
excuse of declaring their innocence, to 
the no small annoyance of the sheriffs, 
and other authorities, in their visits to 
the prison, and to the great detriment 
and hindrance of justice to those who 
are really not guilty, most of whom 
are now lost, being included with 
the impostors and pretenders to in- 
nocence, the number of which is very 
great every session; and this makes 
the really innocent man’s case so 
much more difficult, as the gentlemen 
who visit the prison and interest them- 
selves for individuals so frequently 
find themselves imposed upon. In 
their desire to do all the good they can, 
they are occasioned so much unneces- 
sary trouble by parties who, after all 
their labours, they find to be worthless : 
they at length give it up, and to justify 
themselves to their own feelings, per- 
suade each other that no innocence is 
ever placed in the situation of guilt.* 


* So many cases of real or apparent error do occur, that the visiting aldermen, 
sheriffs, and gentlemen engaged more immediately in the management of the prison, 
are placed in a most painful situation, and it is sometimes very amusing to observe 
how they all endeavour to persuade each other to take up cases of hardship, and to 
remove from their own shoulders the trouble and difficulty they know will be brought 
on themselves in any one case. It is not long since, I heard one alderman say to 
another, and a party of gentlemen who were with him, aloud, so as to be heard by all 
the prisoners in the yard where they at the time were standing; ‘ There stands a 
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If they had heard as many confessions 
as I have, of the part many of the pri- 
soners have taken in affixing guilt on 
innocent persons before they were 
themselves found guilty, they would 
take a different view of the matter. 
The motives which have actuated men 
in these instances, and the means they 
have taken to accomplish their object, 
are often of a very ingenious and ex- 
traordinary nature, which form rare ex- 
amples of the combination of talent 
and depravity. It is not, perhaps, 
generally known, that there are among 


rogues a set of designers in the art of 


committing crime, i.e. men who plan 
and contrive the various modes of rob- 
bery. Amongst these, he who can 
attach to his scheme a method of put- 
ting the robbed on a wrong scent is 
esteemed the best general; and I have 
known many ‘cases wherein for this 
purpose they have sacriticed their old 
companions, after having disagreed and 
broken partnership. So sensible of 
this danger are they after parting ac- 
quaintance, that nothing gives them 
greater pleasure than to hear of their 
ci-devant friends being hanged or trans- 
ported. Independently of all other 
chances by which an innocent person 
may possibly be placed in a situation 
of guilt, it not unfrequently happens 
that low attornies, and sham ones, un- 
dertake the defence of a prisoner, and 
after obtaining all the money they can 
from them, abandon their cases alto- 
gether. I have known many instances 
of this kind, and of several individuals 
who have been under prosecution for 
the offence, and who have been con- 
victed and punished. But I never 
knew of any case in which a prisoner 
so treated could obtain redress for him- 
self, although, under these circum- 
stances, he ought still to be considered 
innocent, as the rule audi alteram par- 
tem has not been adhered to. Who 
can say what effect a prisoner's defence 
might have had with the jury, and of 
which he was deprived by the com- 
mission of a greater felony, perhaps, 
than that for which he was called on to 
make his own ? 

Another practice these attorneys 
have. After taking all the money they 
can obtain from the prisoner by per- 
suading him his case is a goud one, 
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they then do nothing but attend when 
he is at the bar, or just before he goes 
up, when they make a communication 
to the prisoner, that “ they have just 
left counsel, with whom they have had 
a long consultation, who advises, un- 
der all the circumstances, that nothing 
shall be said in court.” Then, after re- 
commending patience and quiescence, 
they leave the man to his fate. 

As every man, by the humane spirit 
of our laws, is considered innocent 
until found guilty. by a jury of his 
country, after having had a fair chance 
of defending himself, it is natural that 
each prisoner should be desirous of 
availing himself of this privilege ; and 
it is the duty of the court to see that 
such regulations are established as will 
secure to the prisoner this advantage. 
However the feelings of the public in 
general may be prejudiced against all 
who appear at the bar of the Old 
Bailey, every one who advocates true 
and sound principles of justice and 
humanity, must feel anxious that this 
last favour should be secured to them. 
The attention of the aldermen on this 
point in their visits to the prison, shew 
they have a just estimate of its im- 
portance. When any case of interest 
occurs, they, or the sheriffs, will order 
a supply of cash from some available 
fund to the accused, if the party have 
no means of procuring legal advice for 
his defence. These cases, however, are 
but rare, and no attention or assistance 
of theirs can bring any good to the 
body of prisoners, unless the system 
be altered. If the prisoners be con- 
sidered, and I hold they ought, in any 
arrangement made for conducting the 
trials, not only that the innocent may 
have the fairest opportunity of making 
the same manifest, but that there should 
be no possible excuse left for the guilty 
to assert their innocence after convic- 
tion—a very material change must 
take place. Counsel] must be restrained 
from taking briefs unless they can at- 
tend to them. Let a stranger go into 
Newgate a few days after the close of 
a session, and ask any of the prisoners 
what are their cases? I will under- 
take one half will tell him they are in- 
nocent, and say they should have been 
acquitted if the counsel who had 
their briefs had not been in the other 


young man (pointing to a prisoner) who has been three years in Newgate, and whom 
1 know to be as innocent of the crime for which he is suffering as | am myself, yet | 


cannot succeed in obtaining his pardon, 





Keep up your spirits, young man !” 
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court at the time of their trials, and 
that they were in consequence left 
without a defence. Now, this is true 
with a very large portion of them every 
session ; others are glad of this, or any 
other opportunity, on which to frame a 
declaration of innocence. Nothing can 
be more unfair than that counsel should 
be allowed to take briefs with fees and 
neglect them. I have often sent to 
remonstrate on the subject; the answer 
always was, “ I cannot help it, I can’t 
divide myself; I was on a trial in the 
other court; if I had been gifted with 
ubiquity I should have been there.” 
I have written twenty briefs on the first 
day of session for prisoners, and sent 
fees of one, two, or three guineas with 
each, which were taken, and have had 
twelve of the twenty neglected, because 
the counsel who had them was engaged 
the whole day on a trial in the other 
court, in which he probably had a fee 
of ten guineas or more. Only consider 
the ignorance of the prisoners in ge- 
neral, and the difficulty they often have 
to obtain the money for their defences, 
the bed being often sold from under 
their wives and children for that pur- 
pose, and the reliance they are obliged 
to place on the counsel in asking any 
material question to prove their inno- 
cence, from an inability to speak for 
themselves. After such a consideration, 
will any one say they are not entitled 
to protection against this practice of 
the counsel? Ina court of civil law, 
the absence of counsel and brief would 
occasion the trial to be put off, or en- 
title the party, on motion, to a new 
trial. Many of the prisoners, too, are 
so stupid that they take the judge for 
the counsel, and vice versa, and would 
be put on their trials without even 
apprising the court, after having em- 
ployed a counsel, that they were so 
prepared, did not Mr. Wontner make 
it generally a rule to ask the ques- 
tion as they are brought up, whether 
they have employed counsel? And 
be it understood, that these ignorant 
men are the very persons who, being 
innocent, are most frequently placed 
in a situation of guilt. I have a long 
list of petty cases of committals to 
Newgate, with which the court has been 
troubled for these last three years, many 
of them truly ridiculous, and dis- 
graceful to the magistrates who have 
been the cause of their going to the 
Old Bailey for trial. Take the first on 
the list as a sample :—A carter at Tot- 


tenham, who, most market-days, came 
to Smithfield with his master’s hay, 
bought himself a new whip at a shop 
near Long Lane, which he, a few days 
afterwards lost, having an older one 
left at the stables in London in lieu of 
it. As he had marked his whip, and 
had had a new piece of brass put round 
it to strengthen it, he was constantly 
looking out amongst his fellow-carters 
for it, and at length discovered it in 
the hands of an acquaintance, who 
drove a team on the same road. He 
instantly demanded it, but his right to 
it was denied, and from time to time 
many altercations took place between 
them as they met at market or on the 
road. At length he saw it lying under 
the man’s cart in Smithfield; thinking 
it a fair opportunity to recover his loss, 
he took it, and left his own in its place. 
The other man judging who had it, 
came in the evening to a public-house 
in Tottenham, and claimed it; for se- 
veral evenings this squabble regarding 
the whip was continued, to terminate 
Which the man in possession of it pro- 
posed going to a magistrate in the 
neighbourhood the following evening, 
and submitting the matter to him for 
decision. They both did so volunta- 
rily, being much heated with the many 
disputes regarding the ownership of 
the whip. The magistrate being un- 
able to make anything of the dispute, 
asked the recent possessor of the whip, 
if he would swear it was his property ? 
He said he would, and was immedi- 
ately sworn. ‘ Then,” said the magis- 
trate, “ the other has committed a 
felony, and it is my duty to send him 
to Newgate for trial:” although the 
man offered the next day to produce 
the maker of the whip, from near Long 
Lane, to prove it his. His mittimus 
was forthwith made out, and the man 
being placed in a cart was sent ten 
miles to prison, leaving a young wife 
and two infants distracted at home, 
whose appearance at Newgate the fol- 
lowing morning, being that of a maniac, 
excited the sympathy of all about her. 
A more honest and affectionate pair of 
rustics I never saw. I was consulted 
regarding his defence, but so agitated 
and affected were both husband and 
wife, that in three days, during inter- 
vals, I could not make any thing of the 
story, for, whenever the man began to 
relate the particulars, his mind wan- 
dered so much that I began to fear for 
his intellects, and as the session was 
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yery near at hand there was no time to 
be lost. At last, I thought of the other 
man, of whom the magistrate had 
so speedily made a prosecutor, and 
sent a messenger to him. Whether the 
conduct of the magistrate had disgusted 
this man, or his feelings of irritation 
being now subsided had rendered his 
powers of vision more clear, I know 
not; but when the messenger reached 
him, he was beginning to doubt if the 
whip was his, or whether it was the 
property of the prisoner, whom the 
next day he visited in prison, obtaining 
admittance as his brother. He put me 
in possession of all the particulars of 
the case, and I made out a brief. In 
my first conversation with the prisoner 
and his wife, when asked what I thought 
of their case, I had said, that, “ from 
the nature of the court, no man once 
committed was safe, although innocent, 
without great exertion to prove the 
same.” In saying this I was justified, 
from what I have seen of the proceedings 
of this court, as well as from a desire 
of stimulating them to take such steps 
as might ensure the prisoner an ac- 
quittal. After I had seen the prose- 
cutor, I was satisfied no bill could be 
found; I then gave them the brief, at 
their request, to amuse themselves with. 
Subsequently I learnt, after the bill 
was ignored, that this affectionate wo- 
man, as soon as she got the brief, went 
home and sold every article of furni- 
ture they possessed in the cottage, 
amounting to 3/. 5s., which she carried 
to a counsel, with the brief, in a strong 
feeling of resolution that her partner 
should not be lost for want of any 
sacrifice on her part. No one can 
defend the magistrate who committed 
this man; I have avoided the insertion 
of his name—the mention of the place, 
should he see this, will perhaps call it 
to his recollection. I conclude this 
case by saying, I never wished him 
any other punishment for his thought- 
lessness than for a time to have wit- 
nessed the scene asI did. If he has 
common feelings of humanity it would 
have been chastisement enough. Every 
session our calendar of crimes is swelled 
with many cases similar to the one 
here related. This inconsiderateness of 
magistrates out of London produces 
much injustice, as the judges at the 
Old Bailey, when they obtain a con- 
viction under cases of this nature, ge- 
nerally pass a sentence of transporta- 
tion, having a notion that the prisoner 
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must be a known bad character in the 
neighbourhood from whence he came, 
or the magistrate would not, for such 
a trifling offence, have committed him. 
Thus, as the offence is minimised the 
judge maximises the punisliment, think- 
ing he is doing the country a service 
in disposing of so desperate a character, 
without any evidence that the man 
was ever accused of crime before. I 
will add another recent case, which, 
although not in the list, now occurs to 
me. A man of heretofore good charac- 
ter, who kept a beer-shop at Teddington, 
was committed on a charge of stealing 
some potatoes last year. This case 
arose out of a dispute of ownership, 
and ought not to have been sent to the 
Old Bailey at all. For want of proper 
management at his trial, he was found 
guilty and sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. When this heavy sen- 
tence fell on him, his astonished neigh- 
bours began to make inquiry into the 
merits of the case, and soon satisfied 
themselves of the man’s innocence. 
1 wrote to a gentleman of consequence, 
and possessed of some influence in the 
neighbourhood, who, after convincing 
himself of the true merits of the case, 
obtained a pardon for him. He is carry- 
ing on his business as before. That the 
judges act under a false impression in 
petty country cases, I have ascertained 
ivom an unerring source many times dur- 
ing my stay in that place. Often when I 
have been relating a case to the alder- 
men, one would say, “ Is it not a 
shame to commit under such circum- 
stances?” And another would reply, 
“ No doubt the magistrate had his pri- 
vate reasons for so doing.” With very 
few exceptions, the sentences in all 
these cases were transportation, which 
can only be accounted for by the before- 
named notion imbibed, a priori, by the 
judges. Who that contrasts these 
cases with others wherein old offenders 
are let off with a few months impri- 
sonment, will not say “ something is 
rotten in the state of Denmark :” to 
place this beyond dispute, I will add 
two cases of an opposite nature. In 
July session 1831, William Baxter, an 
old and known transport, was tried for 
now.a light offence, and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment in New- 
gate, where he was employed at his 
trade (a carpenter), at one shilling a 
day, and the usual allowance of food. 
Another young man, who had been 
four times in Newgate, and the. last 
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time for picking a pocket of a hand- 
kerchief, was, in September session 
1829, sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment in the House of Correc- 
tion. Cases of this nature on both 
sides of the question, as before said, 
might be cited ad infinitum. I will 
add one more, that of a child com- 
mitted to Newgate, as illustrative of 
magisterial carelessness. A baker, re- 
siding at Ealing, missed his watch, 
and was unable in any way to ac- 
count for the loss of it. Two or three 
days subsequently a little boy, only 
five and a half years old, was seen 
in the road with it in his hand, shew- 
ing it to every one he met, saying, 
** Look what I have got; I shall 
give it to my mother.” An officer 
hearing of the circumstance took the 
child and watch before the magistrate, 
who questioned him regarding his pos- 
session of it. The little fellow told 
him he had just before given another 
boy, whom he met on the common 
while at play, three marbles and two 
apples for it. The ofticer was sent 
with the child to the common to seek 
the other boy, but he was not to be 
found, and the child did not know his 
name, for which he was committed to 
Newgate, to be placed at the bar of the 
Old Bailey. Nothing gould be more 
ludicrous than the appearance of this 
child in court. There was the clerk 
reading over the indictment to this 
little urchin, whose chin did not reach 
the bar, concluding with, “ Are you 
guilty, or not guilty?” the judge, es- 
saying an air of extraordinary gravity 
upon the occasion, shaking his head 
most portentously at the little boy, be- 
cause he would call out, “ Not guilty, 
my lord.” 

There was the minister of the parish, 
who had come up to town on the oc- 
casion, besides his mother, and other 
friends, together with the governor, all 
engaged in persuading this little fellow 
to plead guilty. In vain did they 
promise his mother would take him 
home, and that he should have a tart, 
if he would pronounce the word 
“guilty,” without the addition of 
“not.” But “not guilty, my lord,” was 
all they could get from him. The fact 
is, they were ashamed of the farce of 
trying such an infant, and had arranged 
for him to pronounce the word guilty, 
then to respite the judgment, and im- 
mediately send him home with his 
mother. But the boys with whom he 
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had been during his stay in prison, 
had so drilled him in what he was to 
say when he came before the judge, 
telling him, if he said “guilty,” he would 
be hanged, that no power could induce 
him to say otherwise. The acting of 
this farce concluded by a jury pro- 
nouncing him not guilty, after all the 
gravest heads in the court had con- 
certed a record of guilty. Magistrates 
generally are too hasty in committing 
prisoners on charges they must know 
cannot be substantiated on trial, and 
thus unnecessarily increase the busi- 
ness of the court, and enlarge our 
list of criminals. It is worthy of 
remark, that a fewer number of these 
cases come from the Mansion-House 
than from any other office, where a 
competent law-officer is always in at- 
tendance to assist the presiding magis- 
trate. Of this the judges at the Old 
Bailey seem not to be aware, as they 
always manifest a prejudice, not ob- 
servable in other judges, against the 
prisoner, which, however they may feel, 
it is not politic or judicious to exhibit; 
and it has ofien been remarked to me, 
that, in every case wherein the greatest 
efforts have been made to defend a 
prisoner, by which they have been 
occasioned additional trouble, the 
sentences have been more severe. (It 
may be in a case of guilt, that when a 
strong defence is made, the full inves- 
tigation of it may shew the prisoner's 
turpitude in stronger colours, and thus 
produce this effect.) I say it has often 
been remarked to me, and is a com- 
mon notion with many observing men, 
which lessens the respect in which the 
court ought to be held. It is easy to 
imagine that many years sitting on that 
bench must have a tendency to make a 
judge believe all the world are rogues ; 
but they should never forget the re- 
sponsibility attached to their situations, 
and if the heart should become seared 
by habit, “ assume a virtue if they have 
it not.” That the court has lost its dig- 
nity, and public respect has been less- 
ened for it within these few years, L 
have the opinion of some of the first 
city authorities for saying. Nothing 
but a court of appeal can operate asa 
check upon the carelessness of all now 
connected in the administration of our 
criminal laws. A court of this kind 
would have a sensible effect on all, 
from the judge on the bench to the 
common thief-taker. In London many 
wicked schemes are got up for sinister 
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purposes against parties, by others 
more wicked than themselves, for the 

urpose of procuring convictions of 
felony. All know, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, if a man is once con- 
victed, that the parties are secure from 
prosecution however it may have been 
accomplished. Another argument in 
favour of the institution of a court of 
appeal is, that from the now hurried 
manner in which the trials are con- 
ducted, witnesses unused to appear in 
public, and of obtuse intellects, often 
make mistakes, which they afterwards 
are anxious, if the opportunity were 
afforded, to correct, and which correc- 
tion would put the prisoner’s case in a 
new light. As cases perhaps illustrate 
these opinions better than many words, 
I will give one which occurred recent- 
ly, though I beg it to be understood 
that none of these opinions rest on fewer 
than a dozen cases, to support each 
head, and which have all occurred in 
my own experience. In September 
session last, a middle-aged man was 
indicted by his master for embezzling 
2s. 3d., the value of some hay sold on 
his master’s account. A few days before 
he was charged with this offence, he 
had left his master’s service. He was 
discharged on a Saturday evening, after 
settling accounts for the week’s takings, 
in accordance with their usual practice. 
There was no complaint against the 
man; his master wanted employ for 
him, and told him he would give him 
a good character. It happened that 
the master had the same js a cask of 
contraband spirits brought to his house, 
which was seized by the excise officers 
in the evening. This the master attri- 
buted to information given by the pri- 
soner, and in temper caused him to be 
apprehended for the said embezzlement 
of 2s. $d. The man’s only defence 
was, that he had told him of it at the 
time of settlement, and desired him to 
deduct it with the other sums received 
from his wages; to prove which he 
called a man who was present at the 
time. The counsel for the prosecution 
so confused this man that he contra- 
dicted himself in a most extraordinary 
manner, until the judge committed 
him for prevarication. The prisoner 
was found guilty, and sentenced to six 
months in the House of Correction. 
Two days after his trial, a respectable 
person, who heard of the matter, came 
to the prison voluntarily, and offered 
to make oath that he was standing in 
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the shop at the time, and heard the 
man say, “ Master, did you take the 
2s. 3d. for the hay sold to Mr. = 
The other man, when he recovered his 
self-possession, still said he would 
affirm the same on oath. This man 
had a large family, who all went to 
the workhouse. If there had been an 
appeal court open to him, there can 
be but little doubt his sentence would 
have been reversed. In this case no 
one can be blamed; perhaps the prose- 
cutor was minus the 2s. 3d., but the 
man did not intend to rob him of it. 
Numerous similar cases spring out of 
the movements in society, which can- 
not be imagined, and are only to be 
known by experience among the parties 
where they occur. Itmay be said, that 
all convicts would avail themselves of 
this privilege, and that the court of 
appeal would have as much to do as 
the Old Bailey court itself. Rules, 
however, might, without much diffi- 
culty, be laid down, to preclude all 
cases except those of probable error, 
and insure at the same time to the 
injured a fair chance of redress. A 
pardon from his mot gracious Ma- 
jesty sets the prisoner free, it is true, 
but it does not restore to him his good 
name, or compensate him for losses 
occasioned by a false conviction. A 
court of appeal would do both, if the 
party deserved it. Those connected 
with the management of Newgate, if 
examined, will tell you all are guilty, 
and that they never meet with any who 
are convicted guiltless. This is with them 
the language of habit; they consider it 
their duty never to entertain the possi- 
bility of such cases occurring. “ We,” 
they say, “‘ are bound to look on you 
as guilty now a jury of your country 
hath so declared you.” This is said 
to put the best face on the many cases 
they cannot help, in spite of all their 
prejudice, to look on as innocent ones. 
Besides, they are bound by their office 
to support the authorities under whom 
they hold their situations, Yet, not- 
withstanding, the gentlemen here al- 
luded to are daily under the necessity 
of attending to cases which, from their 
very nature, demand their considera- 
tion and assistance. If they are sin- 
cere in their declaration, how is it that 
not a session passes without their in 
terfering in several cases to obtain 
pardons? Is this done to make a dis- 
play of consequeuce, or power, and to 
become important with these unfortu- 
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nates! There is a secret pleasure, no 
doubt, in the exercise of power, grate- 
ful to the feelings of all in office, but I 
am inclined, from the knowledge I 
have of these gentlemen, to give them 
credit for a higher and more noble 
motive in all cases wherein they inter- 
pose after conviction, viz. a laudable 
desire to save the innocent from an 
unmerited punishment. Of the neces- 
sity for an appeal court, there needs 
no better testimony than to have a 
retum made of all the cases in which 
thése gentlemen have used their good 
offices ; no or.] evidence could be half 
so applicable to the purpose—actions 
speak louder than words. Independ- 
ently of cases in which individuals 
quite pure and untainted with crime 
do occasionally come under a sentence 
of the court, there are a-much larger 
proportion of regular thieves convicted 
of crimes they did not commit. This 
I never looked upon as so great an evil, 
considering their characters were known 
to the court ; and which being thrown 
into the scale, itis not to be wondered, 
that in any doubtful case the jury 
should find them guilty. To those 
unacquainted with these matters it 
may appear surprising that any should 
be found guilty, being innocent of the 
crimes with which they were charged. 
It has, however, happened in many 
cases. For instance, I have often 
been employed to defend a man under 
one, two, or more indictments, in one 
of which he was guilty and in another 
innocent. As might be expected, he 
would naturally direct my attention to 


the guilty case, saying he did not fear 


the other, feeling a security in his own 
innocence under that particular charge. 
Yet it not unfrequently occurred, in 
my experience, that the prisoner would 
be acquitted on the real case of guilt, 
and be found guilty on the other. 
Hence arises a common saying among 
them when, in their conversations in 
prison, one declares his innocence: 
“Then you are a sure condemned 
man; now, I am guilty, and make sure 
of being acquitted.” I had one re- 
markable instance of this. The father 
of a young man employed me to 
defend his son, charged with attempt- 
ing to steal from a shop in Bishops- 
gate-street a piece of silk, in which two 
others were implicated. They all three 
narrowly escaped apprehension at the 
time the robbery was attempted, and 
only got off by dropping the silk in 
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the street, which was picked up by 
two of the shopmen who were close 
at their heels, attended by a police- 
officer, to whom they were all three 
known; conscious of this, they did 
not go out for some time, for fear of 
being recognised. At length another 
companion of theirs yot into the 
watch-house, being charged with steal- 
ing a bundle of silk handkerchiefs 
from a female in Shoreditch, when two 
of them ventured to go to him, for the 
purpose of giving him money for his 
defence; when they were there, the 
policeman recognised them as the par- 
ties who had run off with the silk in 
Bishopsgate-street, and locked them 
up in the same place with the one who 
had stolen the handkerchiefs. These 
men are, in the greatest extremity, ca- 
pable of astonishing acts of heroic 
generosity towards each other. On 
this occasion, the two men who stole 
the silk, conceiving themselves certain 
of transportation, became only anxious 
to save their friend, who was charged 
with a crime unconnected with their 
case. As one of them was about the 
same age and figure, it was proposed 
that they should exchange dresses, so 
as to deceive the prosecutrix, who was 
expected every hour to prefer her 
charge before the magistrate, and in- 
duce her to mistake the one for the 
other. This ruse succeeded; for no 
sooner were they placed at the bar, 
than she swore to the one who had the 
other’s clothes on, as being the thief 
who stole her handkerchiefs. He was 
in consequence committed on two in- 
dictments; one for the silk and the 
other for the handkerchiefs, whilst the 
real culprit who had stolen the hand- 
kerchiefs was discharged. I could not 
persuade the father to take the proper 
means to prove his son’s innocence on 
the latter charge, he saying, “It was 
impossible for a jury to find him 
guilty ; he (his son) being at the time 
the robbery was committed at home 
with the family, and other witnesses, at 
breakfast.” Both were, however, ac- 
quitted for the silk; but my client was 
again put on his trial for the handker- 
chiefs, and found guilty; receiving a 
sentence of transportation for seven 
years for an offence he certainly did 
not commit. I subsequently prepared 
five affidavits, tending to prove an 
alibi, which would have been laid 
before the secretary of state, but the 
lord mayor, and several other magis- 
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trates, refused to allow them to be 
sworn, as being extra-judicial. By the 
way, | have known many very dis- 
tressing cases of injury to parties arise, 
and many flagrant instances of perjury 
go unknown and unpunished, out of 
this difficulty thus thrown in the way 
of ignorant and poor persons, to whom 
every facility ought to be afforded of 
proving their statement; particularly 
as any petition laid before the secre- 
tary of state is disregarded in toto, 
unless well supported by affidavits. I 
would not be understood to throw any 
blame on the court, in the instance 
wherein the habitual rogue comes 
under the judgment of the court, 
when not guilty of the particular 
charge for which he receives sentence; 
as it rests generally with the police- 
officers, who will go very great lengths, 
in giving their evidence, to accomplish 
a conviction, when they have a known 
character before the court; though it 
cannot be excused for the very cen- 
surable manner in which the trials are 
conducted, and the great want of dis- 
crimination shewn throughout their 
proceedings. ist. The shameful man- 
ner in which the trials are hurried 
over, which often favours the escape of 
the most desperate characters. I re- 
member making a brief for a young 
man guilty of a heavy offence, which 
he acknowledged. By the irregu- 
larity so frequently observable in 
bringing prisoners up to their trials, 
this culprit was, three days after being 
called up to the court, waiting to be 
put on his defence, during which time 
he was called into court six times, for 
the purpose of being present when 
fresh juries were empannelled; and 
each time he told me, on his return 
into the prison, that he saw his 
prosecutor in the gallery of the court; 
a proof there was no wish on his part 
to neglect his duty in appearing against 
the prisoner; yet, when at length he 
was called to the bar, no prosecutor 
appeared, his patience having, in all 
probability, been exhausted by the 
length of time he had been so unwar- 
rantably detained from his business. 
This occasioned the discharge of the 
offender, who went again into the 
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world to commit crime, and, by re- 
hearsing this tale to his associates, add 
another feather to the wings of their 
hopes of plundering the public with 
impunity. 2dly. The many obstacles 
the friends of the prisoners have to en- 
counter in making a defence for them, 
which is occasioned by the uncertainty 
when they will be put on their trials, 
making them unwilling to trouble their 
witnesses, who must attend for eight 
or nine successive days, for fear of 
losing the benefit of their evidence 
altogether ;* to which may be added 
the difficulty of getting witnesses into 
court when the trials are called on. I 
know one case of this kind, which can, 
if necessary, be attested on oath, as I 
have seen the parties within these few 
weeks, who are willing to make affi- 
davits of the facts, and submit them- 
selves to any examination, although 
the affair occurred three years since. 
They attended with the father of a 
young man who was at the time on 
his trial for a robbery, to prove an 
alibi, but were refused admittance by 
the door-keeper, although he was told 
their business, and that the young man 
on whose behalf they came was then 
on his trial. The particulars of this 
fact are known to several of the alder- 
men, who have, in my hearing, con- 
demned the conduct of the man at- 
tending the door in no measured 
terms; still no steps are taken to 
remedy this evil. In consequence of 
the absence of these witnesses the pri- 
soner was found guilty, and sentenced 
to death. The story was told to two 
of the aldermen, who subsequently 
made a very minute inquiry into the 
case, and took the affidavits necessary 
to prove the prisoner’s innocence. 
They ultimately expressed their un- 
qualified opinion that he was con- 
demned unjustly ; but were unable to 
procure a pardon for him, although 
they made repeated applications to Sir 
Robert Peel for that purpose. I will 
state the reason of his refusing to com- 
ply with the request of these gentle- 
men, so urgently made, as expressed 
to one of the aldermen, who told me 
of it. No circumstance can better 
shew how ignorance places the inno- 


* Since writing the above, measures have been adopted for the better regulation 


of presentments before the grand jury, by which much time and trouble will be 
spared, both to the prosecutors and witnesses in their attendance to procure bills ; 
but the business at the Old Bailey, it seems, is for the present to remain in the same 


state of confusion, 
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cent in a situation of the guilty. “All 
you say, gentlemen (said Sir Robert 
Peel), you may believe, but I have a 
petition from the prisoner, wherein he 
acknowledges his guilt. I must there- 
fore decline interfering in the case ; he, 
however, shall not suffer the severest 
yenalty of the law.” If Sir Robert 
’eel had known there are a set of 
men in Newgate, who, because they 
can write, think themselves qualified 
to draw up petitions: and that they 
do this all of one pattern, in which 
they never fail to insert that it is the 
petitioner's first offence, he would not 
have been so obdurate. One of these, 
containing this sentence, was presented 
at the secretary’s office by the young 
man’s father, signed indeed by his 
son, but which was never read to him; 
he being at the time in a state of bodily 
and mental debility which rendered 
him quite unconscious of any effect 
the wording of the petition was calcu- 
lated to produce, even if it had been 
read to him. 

Through the influence of-the alder- 
men, the young man was, after his 
respite, detained in Newgate, in the 
hope of something at a future time 
being done for his liberation. Within 
these three months the prosecutor has 
signed a declaration, to which I am a 
subscribing witness, that the prisoner 
is not the man who robbed his house ; 
and that he has subsequently dis- 
covered the man who did break into 
the premises. This, with the affidavits 
of the three persons who were shut 
out of court, are now before the secre- 
tary, and there is every prospect of a 
pardon soon restoring him to liberty. 
The opinion of one of the aldermen, 
who was on the bench at the time, re- 
garding this trial, ought generally to 
be known; it was expressed to me 
not many weeks since. I must, how- 
ever, for the present suppress the par- 
ticulars for certain reasons; suffice it 
to say, that although a capital case, it 
was not tried by one of the judges of 
the superior courts. This case has 
been warmly taken up and laid before 
the secretary of state, by the present 
sheriffs. 

Much of the present confusion in 
respect to the uncertainty the prisoners 
are kept in when they may expect to 
be called for trial, would be obviated 
by the clerk of the arraigns putting the 
names down on the list in the order 
they are found by the grand jury, or by 
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his adopting any fixed plan most con- 
venient to himself. Up to the present 
time, all this part of the business has 
been done without system or order. 
The intense anxiety the prisoners feel 
to prepare themselves and friends for 
the expected hour, throws them into a 
great state of perturbation throughout 
the session, being fully sensible their 
witnesses cannot afford to be in attend- 
ance for eight or nine days together; 
yet in no case can they form any opi- 
nion when they will be called for trial. 
On the day preceding the commence- 
ment of the session, the governor of the 
prison, or some person for him, goes 
round to the different yards, and ap- 
prises them that the session will com- 
mence on the morrow, and warns them 
against being unprepared. This rather 
adds to their anxiety. All are in ex- 
pectation of being called, and off they 
send letters to summon their friends, 
who, after waiting for several days, go 
away in despair of being able to serve 
them. A man from Enfield, ten miles 
from town, whom I defended, was found 
guilty, and heavily sentenced, for an 
offence which, it is my firm belief, he 
did not commit; it being a vindictive 
and malicious prosecution, which would 
have been satisfactorily laid before the 
court had he been tried on any one of the 
first five days of the session, or could I 
have ascertained at any time within a 
few days when he would be called up. 
He had four witnesses waiting for the 
five days to rebut the evidence of the 
prosecutor, on whose unsupported tes- 
timony he was convicted; but their 
poverty, not their wills, drove them 
home, leaving the prisoner exposed to 
the statement ofa vindictive, interested, 
and ignorant prosecutor, who was paid 
every day for his attendance. A man 
named Price, who was tried for steal- 
ing 40 lbs. of butter last September ses- 
sion, I defended. He was called up 
six successive days, and was the last 
prisoner but one or two who was tried. 
When he was sentenced to six months 
in the house of correction, Sergeant 
Arabin told him, but for the testimony 
of one gentleman, who gave him a good 
character, he had intended to transport 
him. This gentleman had ridden from 
the country a distance of fifteen miles 
that morning, for the purpose of giving 
his testimony, after having been, with 
three others, in attendance every day 
throughout ‘the week. He came into 
court just at the crisis the prisoner was 
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about to be removed from the bar. We 
have here the judge’s own declaration, 
that this witness produced a difference 
in the prisoner’s sentence of six years 
and six months, supposing he was only 
to have been transported for seven 
years. What, then, might have been 
the effect if all the witnesses in his fa- 
vour had been heard, and of which he 
was deprived by the want of system in 
this court? Even this witness would 
have been absent but for having a horse 
to convey him, as all the other wit- 
nesses were prevented reaching the 
court, by the coaches from the place 
where they resided being previously 
engaged ; on so slender a thread do they 
allow, by their want of management, 
the fate of mento hang. It is need- 
less to illustrate this defect by other 
cases: these will serve to shew that, 
when the name is on the list placed at 
the door of the court, and the prisoner 
is called, there is no certainty of his 
trial coming on in due course. I have 
known witnesses kept in waiting for 
days, in a case which stood next in 
order for trial on the list at the close of 
a day’s business, whilst other names, 
both below and above, were called and 
disposed of. And I have known pri- 
soners come in during the session at 
eleven o’clock one evening, and be 
called for trial at nine the next morn- 
ing, there being at the time more than 
half the prisoners in the place untried, 
many of whom had been committed 
weeks before, and consequently ought 
to be better prepared to enter on their 
defence. 

A case of this nature happened in 
1829, when a very gentlemanly man 
was accused of attending at the courts 
of law, and other public places of re- 
sort, for the purpose of exchanging old 
hats and umbrellas for new ones. He 
was, however, acquitted. His appre- 
hension, magisterial examination, com- 
mittal, trial, and discharge did not oc- 
cupy a space of time more than sixteen 
hours, although a night intervened, and 
this occurred not on the last day of the 
session, but in the middle of it, when 
there could be no excuse for proceeding 
so irregularly. 

According to a regulation in the pri- 
son, it is expected every night during 
session that the names down on the list 
for trial next day should be called out 
in the several yards. This is not no- 
tice enough, as the prisoner may, by 
the time the prison doors are opened for 
him to send to his friends the next 
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morning, be placed at the bar for trial. 
This duty is, however, so ill done, that 
it would be better discontinued, as it 
rather perplexes all parties than other- 
wise. The practice is to send a man 
round to the several yards about eleven 
o’clock at night, when all are in bed, 
and most of the prisoners asleep, to 
call out the names of those wanted for 
trial the next day. The reason this is 
not done at an earlier hour is, that the 
clerk of the arraigns waits until the 
business of the day at the court is con- 
cluded before he makes out a list for 
the following day. This calling out of 
the names, on the face of it, appears to 
be a very proper regulation, and fair 
towards the prisoner; but it is a de- 
lusion. The inutility of it may be 
easily conceived, when it is stated, that 
the man, oftentimes as late as twelve 
o’clock at night, hastily calls over a 
string of names, such as Smith, Jones, 
Thomson, &c. Every session there are 
probably twenty of the same name, as 
those who adopt one for the prison ge- 
nerally select a common one, for obvi- 
ous reasons. One session I made briefs 
for six John Jones’s, and in the prison 
there were at that time fifteen whose 
Christian and sirnames were tle same. 
What makes the matter still worse is, 
that this duty is performed by a pri- 
soner who is employed as a wardsman. 
This person will often suppress a name, 
that the man may be taken by surprise, 
and called unprepared for his trial. He 
will do this to revenge himself for some 
pique he has against a prisoner ; such 
as not submitting to certain impositions 
this person, in his capacity as wards- 
man, exacts. Or the prisoner may 
have thought it prudent to employ an- 
other to write his brief for him; an 
offence this important personage never 
can forgive, and which he never 
fails to visit with every species of an- 
noyance, among which, though the last 
he can exercise, not the least in its 
effect on the devoted prisoner, is that 
of making him stand his trial at a 
short notice. From this cause, and a 
total want of system in arranging the 
prisoners during the session, the prison 
is in a complete state of confusion the 
whole time, occasioned by calling up 
prisoners whose names were not pre- 
viously called, or down on the list; 
sending others back who have been 
called by mistake ; that “ He is the 
wrong Jones,” &e. All this is unfair 
towards the prisoner, as the court, 
knowing nothing of the causes which 
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may leave them without a friend to 
assist them in their defences, cannot 
make any allowances, or give them 
credit, for characters which are not be- 
fore the court. Nothing can be more 
easy than to remove these just causes 
of complaint. It only requires the se- 
rious attention of those who have the 
power to remedy these things. There 
should be an intelligent and active 
officer appointed to be in the interior 
of the prison, whose duty it should be 
to make himself acquainted with every 
prisoner’s name and person, as also the 
offence with which he is charged. This 
person, during session, should be wholly 
employed in arranging the prisoners for 
trial, in conformity to a regular sys- 
tem, which should be laid down by the 
court, and which in no instance should 
be departed from. He should be held re- 
sponsible that each prisoner was brought 
up in order, and had due notice of the 
same. It is now left to the turnkeys, 
under the direction of the before-named 
prisoner, who are in nowise competent 
to the duty, and who, indeed, have 
quite enough to do in attending at their 
respective stations, and securing the 
passes of communication throughout 
the prison. A responsible man so em- 
ployed would really be a great boon to 
the prisoners as well as to the turnkeys, 
who now think of nothing but getting 
the prisoner up, and placing him at the 
bar, whether he has had notice or other- 
wise. All their anxiety is to exculpate 
themselves from neglect. In several 
instances, when the witnesses have been 
sent away, and the prisoner been sud- 
denly called up, I have written a note, 
praying for time, addressed to the judge, 
for the prisoner to hand up in court ; 
but the turnkeys who accompanied 
them always contrived to get posses- 
sion of it, and prevent its being deli- 
vered. Under the present system com- 
plaint is useless, as these men manage 
to throw the blame from their own 
shoulders, by supporting each other 
through all lapses of duty. This is na- 
tural enough ; the fault is not with them, 
who, as turnkeys are generally very fit 
men, but in the system, or rather the 
want of it. I remember an instance of 
a man who was detained two days after 
his acquittal at the bar, and which was 
after the grand jury had broken up. 
This man was twice placed at the bar 
in the course of two days, and an in- 
dictment read over to him each time, 
charging him with stealing a 1000/. 
note or bill of exchange. At length 








they discovered it was another man in 
the prison of the same name. Errors 
of this nature are very common, which 
could not well occur if an officer such 
as I have named were appointed. That 
it should not be better ordered is sur- 
prising, as there is no want of disposi- 
tion shewn in other matters to accom- 
modate every one in any way consistent 
with the painful duty they have to per- 
form. But the general want of ar- 
rangement mars every good intention. 
Promises are daily made which can 
never be performed ; cases are com- 
miserated, which gives injured indivi- 
duals a hope they may yet have justice, 
but which are deferred until the heart 
is made sick with disappointment. 
The reverend ordinary is conspicuously 
active, and ever shews a disposition to 
do his duty to the uttermost. Ile may 
be seen every day going over the pri- 
son, anxious to advise, assist, and hear 
the complaints of the prisoners ; admo- 
nishing some, soothing the distress of 
others, and in every way furthering the 
ends of justice and the well-regulation 
of the prison. But the precarious ser- 
vices of individuals, without an altera- 
tion of system, can effect but little, 
however we may be disposed to laud 
their exertions. 

The want ofan officer to take cogni- 
zance of the prisoners, as before named, 
during session, is much felt. If such 
an one were appointed, he might very 
usefully be employed, in the intervals 
between the sessions, in receiving the 
prisoners as they are brought to the 
prison, and assigning them wards, and 
classifying them in the best way the 
construction of the place will admit of. 
A receiving ward is also much needed, 
where the prisoners should be exa- 
mined previously to their being placed 
in other wards, and, if necessary, put 
into a proper state of cleanliness before 
they are allowed to join the other pri- 
soners. They now undergo no scru- 
tiny, and much inconvenience results 
from it. The prisoners are constrained 
to make a complaint to the turnkeys 
when they have a man in a dirty state: 
after the lapse of days perhaps he may 
be removed into the infirmary to be 
rendered clean, an operation which 
would be more advantageously and 
usefully performed when he first came 
into their hands. Another serious in- 
convenience is felt in the internal 
arrangement of the prison, for want of a 
proper place for prisoners who are 
afflicted with chronic or acute insanity. 
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Sometimes there are half a dozen per- 
sons confined who are confirmed luna- 
tics, and who have been acquitted of 
crime on those grounds. These the 
governor has no means of disposing of 
but by placing them in the several 
wards among the other prisoners, who 
are awaiting their trials. The conse- 
quence is, these wretched men’s failings 
are made the sport of all the other 
prisoners; their minds are kept in a 
constant state of irritation ; every sort 
of trick to tantalise them is played off, 
for the amusement of the most brutal 
and ignorant of beings. This occasions 
their being removed from ward to 
ward, which keeps up a constant con- 
fusion in the prison, until their exacer- 
bation forces the necessity of their 
being removed to Bedlam. The only 
place the governor of the prison could 
put them in, away from the other pri- 
soners, is the infirmary ; and this, as an 
asylum, is the least fitted of all for 
them, there being no separate ward 
from the sick in which they can be 
secured and provided for : consequent- 
ly, they must live and sleep in the same 
wards where there are patients in the 
first and last stages of fever, and where 
there can be no control over them. 
One of these men, who was removed 
about nine months since to a proper 
house of reception, after having been 
in Newgate twelve months, occasioned 
much trouble. When he first came in, 
the men in his ward were obliged to 
fasten him with cords to the wall, 
where he raved for several successive 
days and nights, until he was exhausted ; 
after this nothing appeased his restless- 
ness but being allowed to sharpen 
razors,—an amusement not very agree- 
able to those who were constrained to 
sleep beside him, as he would get up 
in the night and pursue his labours. 
When he came within my reach, I took 
much trouble to divert his mind, and 
at length persuaded him he had a talent 
for painting. I supplied him with 
colour, brushes, and paper, with which 
he was much delighted ; and ever after, 
all annoyance ceased, unless irritated 
by one subject, of which the prisoners 
did not fail too often to avail them- 
selves, for what they called amusement. 
He was an old soldier, and had served 
in the Peninsular war, where he had 
received many wounds. He had a no- 
tion that his heart had been taken out, 
and another dying soldier’s on the field 
of battle placed in his thorax in lieu of 
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it. On this point he would never bear 
contradiction, saying, the Duke of 
Wellington was present at the opera- 
tion, and could prove it. Itis evident 
if this man had been in proper hands 
much agony of feeling might have been 
spared him. Last year another of these 
unhappy objects destroyed himself in 
the prison during the night, who had 
been confined there for several years. 
In laying the result of my observations 
before the public, I have no private 
feelings to gratify, no injury I wish to 
revenge on any one connected with the 
place; on the contrary, I have many 
obligations to acknowledge, and shall 
ever be ready at all times and in all 
places, to offer my testimony of the 
good intentions possessed by all parties 
engaged in the management of that 
establishment. It is the system which 
is defective; and as few accustomed to 
close observation have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing so much of the working 
of the machinery of the court as myself, 
in conjunction with the effects pro- 
duced on the prisoners themselves, I 
could not refrain from using my efforts 
to point out the errors of it. No sub- 
ject can be of more importance or 
interest to the public. If I had not 
felt a firm persuasion in my mind, that 
an amended plan would not only lessen 
the instances of injustice, now of so 
common occurrence, but in the end 
produce a very considerable diminution 
of crime in London and Middlesex, I 
should not have obtruded any remarks 
on a subject the least of all gratifying 
for a man to write on. And I wish it 
to be understood, in any further obser- 
vations I may have to make, that I am 
actuated solely by a wish to be of ser- 
vice to the public. My impression is, 
that the legislature may go on enacting 
and amending our criminal code for 
ever, without any good resulting from 
them, until they ensure the steady and 
unerring administration of them. “The 
court as at present constructed evi- 
dently will not allow itself time for a 
atient investigation of cases brought 
Defore it. Even the common turnkeys 
are sensible of this fact. After an unu- 
sually long trial, they may all be heard 
to say, “ We shall have them knocked 
off for this pretty sharply to-morrow.” 
And, moreover, it is most lamentably 
deficient of means for obtaining the 
best information regarding known pub- 
lic depredators,—a subject which will 
form part of the next Number’s paper. 
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MEETING, AT OXFORD, OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


Our readers must be aware that this 
Association was instituted on the model 
of a similar one upon the continent, 
and held last year, for the first time, at 
York, where the muster was not suffi- 
ciently strong to enable the managers 
to organise the meeting upon a scale 
at once so complete and extensive as 
the recent assemblage at Oxford re- 
quired. 

Dr. Daubeny, chemical professor of 
the University, and one of the secre- 
taries, induced the authorities of this 
ancient seat of classic learning to re- 
ceive the modern scientific body, and 
to nourish and cherish it within its 
Gothic portals, under the presidency of 
Dr. Buckland, with strict pledges that 
neither political nor heretical doctrines 
should be permitted—pledges which 
were faithfully redeemed. 

During the whole week numbers 
arrived and departed, and the list of 
members who enrolled their names 
amounted to nearly five hundred, 
among whom the following were chosen 
to act as officers of the association, to 
conduct the business of the sections. 

PROVISIONAL SUB-COMMITTEES. 

I. Mathematics and General Physics. 
-—Professor Airy, Professor Babbage, 
Sir D. Brewster, Sir T. Brisbane, Rev. 
H. Coddington, Mr. J. D. Forbes, Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, Mr. Creswell, Pro- 
fessor Hamilton, Professor Jarrett, Mr. 
Murphy, Dr. Pearson, Professor Pow- 
ell, Mr. Potter, Professor Rigaud, Mr. 
Rothman, Captain Smyth, Rev. R. 
Willis, Rev. W. Walker, Rev. W. 
Whewell. 

II. Chemistry, Mineralogy, §c.—Mr. 
Dalton, Dr. Daubeny, Mr. Children, 
Professor Cumming, Mr. Faraday, Mr. 
Johnston, Dr. Prout, Dr. Turner, 
Rev. W. V. Harcourt, Mr. Harris, 
Professor Ritchie, Mr. Scoresby, Dr. 
Gregory, Mr. Konig, Mr. Brook, Pro- 
fessor Miller, Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, Mr. Guillemard. 

IIT. Geology and Geography.—Rev. 
W. Buckland, D.D., Rev. W. Cony- 
beare, Rev. A. Sedgwick, R. J. Mur- 
chison, Esq., G. B. Greenough, Esq., 
W.H. Fitton, M.D., Rev. W.V. Har- 
court, the Marquess of Northampton, 
Major General Straton, Viscount Cole, 
Sir Philip Egerton, Bart., Wm. Smith, 
Esq., Dr. Edward Turner, H. Witham, 
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Fsq-, Thomas England, Esq., Sir C. 
Lemon, Bart., W. Hutton, Esq., W. 
Clift, Esq., John Taylor, Esq., Rev. J. 
Yates, G. Mantell, Esq., Sir T. D. Ac- 
land, Bart., Earl of Kerry, J. Carne, 
Esq. 

IV. Natural History.-Mr.R. Brown, 
Dr. Daubeny, Professor Henslow, Dr. 
Williams, Mr. R. Taylor, Mr. Jenyns, 
Mr. Garnons, Mr. P. Duncan, Mr. 
Yarrell, Mr. Vigors, Mr. Sabine, Dr. 
Prichard, Mr. Clift, Dr. Kidd, Dr. 
Knox, Mr. Burchell, Mr. Broughton. 

Each section hadaroom appropriated 
to it, for the reading of papers and oral 
communications and discussions, the 
university theatre being open from one 
to three for the delivery of popular 
lectures, to which ladies had access by 
means of a liberal dissemination of 
blue tickets. The city music-room was 
similarly engaged, in which chemical 
and geological lectures were delivered 
to crowded mixed audiences. The 
members were distributed, many in the 
colleges with their friends, and others 
at inns and lodging-houses, obtained 
admission into at rates previously 
agreed upon by the owners, whose 
names were on the secretary’s list. A 
daily ordinary was also provided at the 
Angel, at five shillings a-head, to which 
the Duke of Buckingham contributed 
venison. 

The sectional business was conducted 
at the Clarendon rooms, where a read- 
ing-room was open, stored with news- 
papers and periodicals, and tea and 
coffee served at eight every evening. 
On the doors and walls of the building 
were daily posted the different com- 
munications to be made in each sec- 
tion, over which a chairman and secre- 
tary presided. The museum was like- 
wise devoted to discourses and demon- 
strations in natural history. Such is 
the outline of the plan adopted by the 
managers of the Association, but which, 
from the great increase of members and 

communications, was somewhat dis- 
turbed towards the end of the week, 
from various incontrollable circum- 
stances, and which, at the next meet- 
ing, will most probably be rendered 
more efficient in some of its details. 

Monday was a day of arrival, ar- 
rangement, and preparation, while the 
accustomed hospitalities of the Univer- 
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sity were amply displayed, proving, 
that of its ancient origin nothing re- 
mained as to monkish asperity, but 
the external symbols of the academic 
habit and the cloistered dwellings. Un- 
less, indeed, we admit the consistent 
adherence of alma mater to that plan 
of education which the founders origi- 
nated as best calculated, in their esti- 
mation, for collegiate study, without 
regard to those modern heresies which 
are pouring upon us in the rich stream 
of science that bids fair to overwhelm 
the classic stores of Oxford, and to 
turn men’s minds to more useful ob- 
jects of inquiry. 

Tuesday was devoted to scientific 
reports in the sectional rooms, accord- 
ing to the programme. 

In the evening, about three hundred 
dined ir the new college hall; but, in- 
stead oi rising for business at eight, 
they sat speechifying, &c. till eleven ; 
and, accordingly, no business was done 
in the sectional rooms at night, where 
an audience waited in vain. 

Wednesday was devoted to sectional 
and general meetings ; and Dr. Turner 
delivered a popular lecture in chemis- 
try, at the music-room, with his accus- 
tomed ability. 

Thursday, at ten, the Association met 
at the theatre, where they were grati- 
fied with the pleasing exhibition of 
four strangers to the University, but 
not to science, being admitted to the 
honorary degree of Doctor—Sir David 
Brewster, Mr. Faraday, Mr. Dalton, 
and Mr. Browne, none of whom be- 
long to our church establishment, as 
recognised at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
which speaks well for the liberality of 
feeling at Oxford so far, and gives 
hopes of future improvement. At the 
termination of the convocation, the 
under-graduates present exercised their 
usual privilege of hissing and applaud- 
ing individuals named for the purpose. 

A portion of the company then went 
to the botanical gardens; and the day 
being fine, Dr. Buckland headed a 
party of nearly one hundred and fifty 
on a geological excursion into the 
country upon horseback; the appear- 
ance of this scientific cortége realising 
Dr. Paris’s title to his book of Philo- 
sophy in Sport made Science in Earnest. 
Ilappily the casualties on this occasion 
were fewer than might have been rea- 
sonably anticipated, since many of the 
equestrians were not much accustomed 
to such exercise; and we heard next 
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day, accordingly, of stiff limbs 
lumbagos, bruised knees, and 
fingers from well-pulled bridles and 
uneasy seats, among some who had 
never perhaps strode, like Warterton, 
even a living cayman, but had limited 
their rides to the primary specimens of 
plesiosauri and mastodons of the antedi- 
luvian world. 

The evening concluded with sec- 
tional meetings as before, after dining 
at the ordinary and various private 
parties, where the sociality of science 
was amply preserved. 

Friday was devoted to general and 
sectional meetings as usual. 

Saturday gave birth to a great and 
obvious thinning of the scientific host, 
although some sectional and general 
proceedings did not lack interest and 
entertainment. In the theatre, Mr. 
Brunel] gave a long and somewhat dry 
account of the Thames tunnel, and the 
celebrated inundation of it, with excel- 
lent drawings; and Mr. Whewell de- 
livered a very animated sketch of the 
progress of mineralogy. 

At the termination of the different 
communications in the theatre, farewell 
addresses were delivered, and thanks 
carried by acclamation, and resolutions 
proposed, appropriate to the occasion. 
The vice-chancellor, who had acciden- 
tally come in towards the close, pre- 
ceded by his mace, returned thanks 
for the compliments paid him by the 
president, Dr. Buckland, in excellent 
taste, indicating a quiet and dignified 
acquiescence in the visitation and its 
objects ; which, perhaps, in truth, he 
would have been full as well pleased 
to see removed elsewhere, than ad- 
mitted into the orthodox and mono- 
tonous institution of the Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

Before the meeting broke up for the 
morning, the new president for the 
next assemblage at Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick was duly announced 
and bepraised by his geological brother, 
to which he replied in his usual ani- 
mated, rapid manner, accompanied by 
allusions to the surrounding phalanx of 
ladies that, we presume, are rarely heard 
within these sanctified walls, and which 
excited, together with a sketch of his 
geological brother-professor’s character, 
continued bursts of laughter and ap- 
probation, especially when he alluded 
to his being unwedded himself, and 
the Oxford professor a married man. 
This allusion led Mr.Sedgwick to invite 
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not only his predecessor’s wife, but all 
the ladies present, and as many more 
as would condescend to shed their 
approving smiles upon the assemblage 
of savants, and deign to enter the sacred 
cloisters of Cambridge, which, in the 
absence of the under-graduates, he pro- 
mised should be converted into a phi- 
losophical barrack on the occasion of 
the next meeting, for the accommoda- 
tion of the members and their ladies. 

Thus terminated the meeting in the 
theatre. In the evening, at nine, sec- 
tional communications wereannounced; 
and in the place ofa popular lecture 
upon some geological subject, by Mr. 
Sedgwick, who stated that he was not 
prepared with diagrams, &c., Dr. 
Buckland volunteered to be “At home” 
in the music-room, and was therefore 
the object of universal attraction, to 
the exclusion of all other business in 
the Clarendon. 

Before the hour of nine the music- 
room was crammed with a promiscuous 
audience, such as Mathews, or a popu- 
lar concert, might be supposed to at- 
tract; and soon afterwards, Dr. Buck- 
land, the lion of the night, proceeded 
to describe the monstrous antediluvian 
variety of the sloth lately brought from 
the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, 
most of the bones of which are now in 
the museum of the Geological Society, 
and drawings of which were exhibited 
on a large scale, together with corre- 
sponding specimens of the armadillo 
and the common sloth, which so nearly 
resemble their great cousin-german, 
the megatherium. This huge animal, 
a mastodon or elephant in size, mea- 
sures nearly eight feet in height, and 
twelve in length, with a short neck, a 
long snout and tail, and long claws to 
scrape up the roots of the earth, and 
cling with to boughs of trees, the latter 
formation having gained him the fa- 
miliar title of “ Old Scratch” by his 
talented and jocose describer. Some 
idea may be gained of the dimensions 
of this skeleton when it is known that 
the pelvis measures nearly six feet from 
the crista of one ileum to the other, 
and that it stands nearly three feet high 
upon the table. The limbs to support 
this weight are in proportion, the 
thighs being short and as thick as a 
moderate man’s body. Contrary to 
the mastodon, elephant, &c., the great 
preponderance of the body, which in 
these is placed anteriorly, is thrown 
behind, and from which Dr. Buckland 


calculates not much fewer than twenty 
rounds of beef, perhaps, (as to quan- 
tity), might have been cut, considering 
the enormous mass of muscle which 
must necessarily have surrounded the 
posterior parts of the body, and of the 
action of which the immense plates of 
bony lamellz, forming what are termed 
the ossa innominata of the pelvis, bear 
strongly-marked testimony. The deep 
furrows and thickened masses of osse- 
ous substance indicate the animal’s age 
to have been very great, and probably 
equal at least to the supposed number 
of years attained by Methuselah. From 
the analogy of the armadillo, and other 
circumstances, it is thought that this 
creature must have been armed with a 
coat of mail to defend itself from the 
dust and earthy matter, to the annoy- 
ance of which his constant digging 
must have subjected him ; but when a 
question was put to Dr. Buckland, as 
to whether the megatherium was an 
animal likely to have made holes to 
burrow in, like the mole, &c., he re- 
plied, that he was convinced his friend 
was no boroughmonger, but rather, 
from the appearance of his claws, 
a radical reformer,—a joke which 
brought forth much laughter and ap- 
plause. When the Professor had 
finished his details of the animal’s 
skeleton and probable habits, in the 
masterly manner of a skilful compara- 
tive anatomist and physiologist,— but 
which scientific account was interlarded 
with so much nonsense for the ladies, 
that the exhibition was received, likeone 
of Mathews’s successful “ At homes,” 
with shouts of laughter and clapping,— 
the Marquess of Northampton made 
some excellent allusions to the moral 
influence of the society. The Associa- 
tion was then formally adjourned to 
Cambridge, in the latter end of June 
next, as soon as Professor Babbage, 
Mr. Murchison, President of the Geo- 
logical Society, and Dr. Daubeny, had 
severally spoke; and the company re- 
treated from an over-heated room at 
about the hour of midnight, when the 
functions of the late officers of the 
Association ceased. 

Thus terminated the most remark- 
able and memorable association ever 
assembled in this country; one which 
will probably produce a degree of moral 
influence in society of the most bene- 
ficial kind, by amalgamating men of 
all nations, and British of each county, 
and of all professions and callings, 
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under the common banner of science 
and the protecting shield of friendship. 

The reception of the Association by 
Oxford was most creditable; and no- 
thing could exceed the hospitality and 
facilities afforded both public and pri- 
vate. 

The arrangements of the meetings 
latterly got somewhat into confusion ; 
papers became protracted, and were, in 
some instances, not properly announced. 
We must also observe, with regret, that 
there was rather too much of the geologi- 
cal department; and the Association will 
do well in future to choose its president 
from some other, and not to permit any 
one branch of science to usurp the 
greater portion of the time devoted to 
reading papers. If either of the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge professors lectured, 
every one flocked to hear him, to the 
exclusion of all other business. And 
yet, from the rapidity of Professor 
Sedgwick’s speaking, and the subject 
he chose on Friday night, the forma- 
tions of North Wales, we will venture 
to say not atwentieth part ofthe crowded 
auditory understood him, or felt any 
other interest than in the display of a 
geological rhapsody—the language of 
which might as well have been Hebrew 
as English, for all that could be gleaned, 
perhaps, from it in most instances. 

The Geological Society has created 
a new style of speaking on scientific 
subjects peculiar to itself; and the easy, 
joking, and familiar manner of some of 
its orators, especially Dr. Buckland, 
has an admirable effect in amusing an 
auditory, when the subject would other- 
wise be buta dull and dry detail. Wee 
think, however, that this may be and 
is carried too far, and is, unquestion- 
ably, blamable, if not disgusting, in 
such a place, and at such an institu- 
tion as Oxford. Mr. Connybear, who 
seems always to be Jaughing at his own 
jokes when he speaks, is one of this 
school; and, from want of forethought 
and reflection, probably, did not, after 
Professor Sedgwick had concluded, re- 
fer to the opinions of his friend and co- 
partner in geology, Mr. Philips, with 
that degree of respect which might be 
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supposed due to one who was no longer 
living, and belonged to the society of 
Quakers. And when rebuked in a gen- 
tlemanly manner by the professor, his 
devotion to joking overcame his other- 
wise accustomed good feeling, and led 
him to insult the cloth of the vener- 
able Dalton, who had the day before 
honoured the college by allowing them 
to clothe him in scarlet robes, and place 
him among the doctors. We cannot 
dismiss this subject without also refer- 
ring to the inveterate punning and jok- 
ing of the Oxford professor, in the de- 
livery of his otherwise eloquent account 
of the megatherium, during which he 
paid a warm and affectionate tribute 
to the memory of his immortal friend 
Cuvier, that ill accorded with an im- 
mediate transition to the levity of a 
mountebank ; and to such coarse jokes, 
by the by, as also were more fitting 
the audience of that personage than the 
respectable ladies assembled to hear a 
scientific lecture on one of the wonders 
of the old world among the animal crea- 
tion. 

Heartily as we laughed with the pro- 
fessor, whose countenance has that swn- 
shine in it which his brother-professor 
alluded to in the morning, that good 
humour is communicated in every beam 
which emanates from it; yet we ap- 
prove not of such tricks to catch atten- 
tion and applause, and would caution 
the worthy professor not to endanger 
the expression of his countenance being 
associated with that of a Liston or a 
Mathews ; for, however excellent in 
their respective ways such talented 
actors are, it is infra dignitatem to copy 
them, and to be too witty upon scien- 
tific subjects, or within the walls of 
learning and science. With such few 
trifling exceptions, nothing could go off 
better than this meeting; and we are 
quite sure that it gave very general 
satisfaction to the numerous members 
who enrolled their names; and that, 
with good and careful management, 
it will improve hereafter, and become 
the successful rival of its continental 
prototype. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to Earl Grey’s communication, we beg leave distinctly to imform his 
lordship that we shall not sacrifice our principles for a peerage. This Magazine is, 
and we trust always will be, opposed to his policy ; and not even the offer which he 
makes us of a seat in the Upper House will induce us to rat, and connect ourselves 
with the base Whig party. Honesty and consistency are now-a-days rare, and 
consequently valuable. On this account we prize them. 


A correspondent has sent us the following lackadaisical lines, which we print for 
his own comfort and the edification of the reader : — 
«« Where’s the maiden that can vie a 

Single moment with Sophia? 
She has left me, and I’ll sigh a 
Mighty deal for kind Sophia. 
Knew I where she was, I’d fly a 
Million miles to find Sophia. 
Where’s the man that would deny a 
Flood of tears for lost Sophia? 
I, in fact, could weep and cry a 
Whole long year for young Sophia. 
All the earth could not supply a 
Husband worthy of Sophia. 
I wonder much if in the sky a 
-N angel lives to match Sophia. 
There’s not, I’m sure, in low or high, a 
Girl so sweet as dear Sophia.” 


Equally ridiculous, though pitched upon a different key, are the following hobbling 
stanzas from a poem sent us from Cork, by a person who rejoices in the appellation of 
Dennis O’Murphy Mahon :— 

«One morning ould Doctor M‘Fun 
Went out to shoot with his gun, 
And at the first shot, 
( Believe it or not, ) 
By jingo, he blew out the sun! 
With his gun! 
By jingo, he blew out the sun! 

Then the Man in the Moon gave a shout, 
When he saw that the sun was blown out, 
(For he hated the great staring sun ;) 

And, ‘ Arrah, my honey! come up 
To the moon, and Ill give you a cup 
Of the finest poteen 
That ever was seen, 
Bekaise you have blown out the sun, 
With your gun. 
Long life to you, Doctor M‘Fun!’ 
Then the doctor went up to the moon— 
"Twas a beautiful morning in June”. 





And so on. 
To Oxiver Yorke, Esq. 
Sir,—Remembering the very clear-sighted vaticination with which you augured 
of the probable fate of the Metropolitan Magazine at the time of its starting, I venture 
to direct your attention to its present pretensions under the “Twa Tams.” By the 
advertisements, or puffs, or whatever else the public please to call them, you will have 
perceived that there is nothing under heaven so perfect as the “Twa-Tam Magazine.” 
But by the last Number of the publication itself, I discover the fact, so consoling to our 
self-love, that the “‘ Twa-Tam Magazine” is liable to error, in common with the rest 
of humanity. At page 165 is an article headed ‘“ Italy in 1832,” and calied through 
its subsequent pages the “ Present State of Italy,” which is, I rejoice to say, con- 
clusive as to the “‘ Twa Tams’ ” liability to error. 
The first remarkable fiction put forth as a fact is, that the regular army of Italy 
amounts to 120,000 men. Where are they? The writer has some misgivings about 
his own assertion, following it up thus—‘“‘ We give these figures as an approximate 
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estimate, for statistical studies are so neglected in Italy, and so fettered in their deve- 
lopment by different governments, that it is utterly impossible to arrive at accurate 
results.” In spite of this neglect, Gioja and others have within the last four years 
flourished and lucubrated in Italy. The writer says, that the Archduchess of Parma 
“does not do all the harm she might do: she persecutes no one,” &c. Now, 
what is the fact? Why, this archduchess has been guilty of acts of arch-despotism, 
inferior only to the tyrannous freaks of the Duke of Modena, 

We are told that the Austrian censorship, “ inflexible against te liberal opinion, 
with singular inconsistency, allows to be published at Milan, in the French language, 
a paper, the subject of which is the base of all political science, Les Annales de 
Statistique. The Cockney Magazine is ignorant, then, that this very work is pub- 
lished in Italian, Annali di Statistica,—a fact sufficient to moderate the writer’s 
wonder at Austria’s permitting the French to be published. Where the writer 
learnt that the army of the Pope is ‘‘ composed of foreign mercenaries,” we cannot 
conjecture, Such is not the fact. On the state of Rome we have sundry common- 
place sentences, concluding thus: ‘‘ We wish Rome to remain such as forty centuries 
have made her; Rome with her arts, her pontifical purple, her chaos of ruins and 
desolation.” This is fine writing—very fine writing: but the wish to preserve the 
pontifical purple in its present state, and at the same time to revolutionise Italy, 
makes an Italian laugh rather scornfully. ‘‘ Two principles,” says the writer, ‘‘ are in 
operation in Italy,—a French and an Austrian.” There is neither the one nor the 
other, but a thorough detestation of all foreign influence. But the best thing in the 
whole article we have kept to the last. Ina paper called ‘“ Italy in 1832,” and the 
“ Present State of Italy,” the appointment of General Paolucci is thus noticed: ‘‘The 
nomination has given the greatest umbrage to the army, and may afford the Prince de 
Carignan the opportunity of regaining the popularity he once enjoyed.” The prince 
has been King of Piedmont for eighteen months past! 

Thus, then, the Twa-Tam Magazine is fallible. 

Joseru Snooxs, F.R.S, 
Atheneum Club House. 


An ingenious ‘chum of the Fancy,” and ‘a devoted fancier of Recrna,” has 
obliged us with the following slang sonnet, which we will thank Pierce Egan, 
Frosty-faced Fogo, or the laureate of Bell’s Life in London, to surpass, if they are able. 


TO THE’ LATE JACK RANDALL. 

A better boxer never stripped than thou, 
Unconquer’d Randall! Therefore let us fix 

A crown of laurel on thy manly brow. 

In stature thou wert only five feet six, 

In weight but ten stone four— yet thou did’st beat, 
By dint of bottom good and matchless pluck, 

Far bigger men, and lay them at thy feet. 

Thou didst not owe thy victories to good luck, 

But to thy bunch of fives, whose famed one, two, 
Made Parish, Wood, Belasco, cry ‘‘ enough” — 
With Martin, Walton, Holt—a valiant crew — 
West-country Dick and Turner—both good stuff— 
And many others, whom thy hits sublime 

Floor’d in fine style, and render’d deaf to time. 


The communications of ‘‘ H. H.” and “ J. H.” lie at our publisher’s, to be called 
for. 

“The young Lady in a Swiss costume,” notwithstanding “ the poetry of her deep 
eyes,” must really excuse us. We are married, or—what is the same thing —never 
intend to wed. 

The ‘ Devil’s Ramble,” by J. L., will not suit our pages. Some of the stanzas 
are sublimely absurd. Witness the following :— 


» 


**On yonder snow-white peak cerulean, 
Satan sat down to a slice of ham: 
Before him stood the apostate Julian, 
And offered him bread and cheese, and a dram.” 


The “ Sylphs who banquet on Delia’s blush” are very respectfully informed that 
there never is such a thing as an “unimportant corner in” our “ highly-talented 
periodical.” Neither have we any ‘vacant pages ;” and ‘ Arndt’s Feld Marschale” 
must therefore seek elsewhere for such attendance. 

The inquiries of “‘ J. D. H.” are of too business-like a character for us to answer. 
His MS. is left as requested. 
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A Parting Stave, in honour of the Conclusion of our Fifth Volume, entitled 
THE FIRST OF JULY. 


a 
We close our fifth tome—thirty Numbers are done, 
Full, we hope, of some talent, some knowledge, some fun ; 
And we think—as we’re sure, dear good reader, think you— 
Full of principle steady, tough, Tory, and true ; 
In our sense and our nonsense, our prose and our rhymes, 
We have stuck to the cause in the darkest of times ; 
And though some of our friends o’er our prospects may sigh, 
We still keep a good heart on this First OF JULY. 


CHORUS. 
And though some of our friends o’er our prospects may sigh, 
We still keep a good heart on this rrrst of JULY. 


Il. 
We were beaten in Commons——we skulk’d in the Lords—- 
We are hector’d and bullied with Billingsgate words ; 
The Duke, through the town as he rode on his way, 
Was hiss’d and bepelted on Waterloo-day ; 
Mr. Collins, from Ireland, last week had a fling, 
In his own Whiggish way, at the head of the King ; 
In Hyde Park the Queen has been hooted—-O fie! 
These are sad tales to tell on the FIRST OF JULY. 


CHORUS. 
In Hyde Park the Queen has been hooted—O fie! 
These are sad tales to tell on the FinsT or JULY. 


Ill. 
And around, and around, there is more matter yet 
Of fury and treason, of insult and threat ; 
The cry of sedition has howling gone forth, 
Like all other mischiefs, sent first from the North; 
And the mean and the base think the moment is near 
When their hoofs may press down both the prince and the peer ; 
Of the husk-pamper’d porkers the grunting is high, 
But we fear not the swine on the FIRST OF JULY. 


CHORUS. 
Of the husk-pamper’d porkers the grunting is high, 
But we fear not the swine on the FIRST OF JULY. 


IV. 
Take a cheer from the day when, by Boyne’s glassy wave, 
Our fathers down trampled the tyrant and slave! 
Our Church to the Pope, and our priests to the flames, 
And our rights to the dogs, if the victor were James ! 
Then, then was the crisis—but God bless’d the right, 
And the standard of Orange waved proud o’er the fight. 
As a pledge, then, of triumph, let’s bumper it high 
To his memory who won on the rrrst oF suLy ! 

















CHORUS. 
As.a pledge, then, of triumph, let’s bumper it high 
To his memory who won on the First oF JuLy ! 








M, O’D 
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